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LIFE. 


Ir will be recollected that, in our paper on Coleridge’s Tuble-Tulk, we declared 
a wish that the Book thus entitled had been less aphoristic and more conversa- 
tional. We desiderated that, in one or two cases at least, the editor had given 
an entire conversation, that the world might have had a specimen of its style and 
scope. We suggested that we knew where materials, were to be found, and 
hinted at ourself being in possession of not a few. Certain reasons have hitherto 
restrained us from publication; they, however, exist no longer. We cannot 
injure now the success of any similar design ; and as to Coleridge’s reputation, 
or rather his fame (to retain a distinction made by himself), it is above doubt 
and danger. What we shall give, if it may not increase, cannot diminish it. It 
is nevertheless our opinion, that our issues will serve to contribute to the work 
which the Poet and Sage had most at heart. 

Our first specimen is one possessing peculiar advantages. We have already 
stated, that this great philosopher was always willing to assist the minds of the 
young in the study or acquisition of transcendental Science. For this purpose, 
he would devote other than his Thursday evenings to a select few. It was our 
fortune to accompany a party of gentlemen to a private course on Logic, which 
he bad undertaken to give them in common at set times; a task of tuition on 
which the benevolent poet set no pecuniary price, but which no honorable mind 
could suffer the performance of without rendering grateful recompense. The 
Occasion to which we are now referring bears date about the year 1823; and it 
was Mr. Coleridge’s wont then to dictate deliberately to his pupils, whether 
from memory or immediate impulse, his sublime lessons, permitting them to 
take his words down in writing. Sometimes he diverged, always eloquently, 
from the dry theme of lecture into some branching topic, having life in it, and a 
reference to life. 

Such is the history of the following beautiful fragment, forming in itself a 
complete Essay on Life. It was delivered as from the inspiration of the moment, 
by way of relief to abstruser matter, and may therefore serve to instruct the un- 
initiate in the character of Mr. Coleridge’s actual Conversation. It was com- 
mitted, not to memory, but to paper, in the Poet’s presence. The speaker was 
Slow and measured, the scribe was practised in his art, and wielded the pen 
of a ready writer. What more need we say but that, when his work was 
finished, it received the approbation of the Master ? 
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The subject divides itself as follows : 
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GROWTH — MOTION — SENSATION. 


Weare frequently in the habit of using 
the word Constitution when we are 
speaking of our own bodies, in relation 
to Life, and its healthy or diseased 
state, without exactly considering the 
force of the word. For, at the same 
time, we speak and think of Life as a 
simple unity, whether we consider it as 
a Power or as a Result; and yet the 
term Constitution, whether we take it 
to mean the whole complex organism, 
as that which is CONSTITUTED, or as 
the powers CONSTITUTING, manifestly 
supposes a Plurality, though in some 
way or other united, if only by being 
themselves plural in one sense, and yet 
one in another; in the same manner as 
the magnetic power is strictly one and 
yet at the same time consists of two op- 
posite and correspondent forces, or 
poles, in attraction or repulsion ; yet 
one, I say,—for, as nature herself in- 
stances in the magnetic serpentine, 
each of these forces supposes the other 
and every particle ofa serpentine mag- 
netic detached from the mass becomes 
attractive at one end and repulsive at 
the other. The magnet, in short, is 
composed of an infinity of magnets, so 
as to demonstrate that the two forces 
are so strictly one that neither can 
exist without producing the other. 
Constitution is as applicable to a single 
simple body, or power, as a congress, 
conclave, convention, &c. would be to 
a single individual, or functionary. 

Thus in politics, we may say that, 
during the interval from Homer to 
Solon, the Greek governments, or sim- 
ple chieftancies, had, by increase of 
knowledge and philosophy, passed into 
Constitutions ; and everywhere consti- 
tutional governments are applied to 
those in which the supreme power of 
the state results from a system of Wills 
and Interests balanced against each 
other, in contradistinction from abso- 
lute monarchies. 

If, then, the word is to be retained, 
Life must be a Power consisting of 
different forces in unity ; and we have 
only to learn what those forces are, and 
in what their unity consists. I have 
used the word must, and with good 
reason ; for although we should under= 
stand the term—the human constitu- 
tion —in its lowest sense, as a whole, 
consisting of co-organised and interde- 
pendent parts, yet these parts are found 


to be specifically different,— the cellu- 
lar structure from the muscular, and 
both from the nervous, and yet form 
one body. But as the effect so must 
the cause be; the organising forces 
must be specifically different, and yet 
must subsist in some such bond or (if 
I may say so) introsusception (to take 
up inwardly) as will warrant us in the 
conclusion that they are at once one 
and many. Ubi unum est in pluribus, 
vel plura sunt unum, ibi constitutio est. 
So much for the verbal explanation of 
the subject,—for real information we 
must go to nature. And here I will 
not detain you with the different jar- 
ring attempts to define Life as opposed 
to death; though the time may come 
when a critique of this nature may 
form an interesting and instructive ex- 
ercise or example in the application of 
Logic. 

The definition which is alone un- 
objectionable, and at the same time of 
practical utility, and competent to all 
practical purposes, is that “ Life is a 
tendency to individualise ;” conse- 
quently, whatever we contemplate as 
detached from the whole, and not de- 
taching itself—whatever we contem- 
plate as detached, without any indivi- 
duality or tendency to individualise, 
we must call Lifeless, without at all 
entering into the question, whether the 
great mass—the Earth, for instance, 
from which it had been detached, ap- 
parently may or may not have a Life as 
a whole,—that is, without at all con- 
cerning ourselves with Life as a meta- 
physical conception ; in which case the 
only possible answer, perhaps, would 
be, that to live and to subsist really are 
convertible notions. Luckily, the dis- 
cussion is as useless as it would be 
prolix. 

Physiology, in the present use of the 
term, is distinguished from physics by 
having Life for its subject. Life, in 
the sense here meant, 7.e., the most 
general (in opposition to universal or 
metaphysical), may be defined—* ten- 
dency to individualise.” But if this 
definition is not to mislead, we must 
carefully distinguish the term “ indivi- 
dualise” both from “ totalise” and 
from “ specificate.”’ Thus a daisy—a 
fly—are in one sense individualised ; 
but a pebble is a mere total, without 
any tendency but those of common na- 
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ture; while in a crystal we may per- 
ceive a tendency to specificate, or be- 
come a specific total, but yet so only 
as to become an aggregate by apposi- 
tion, in the formation of which there is 
no evolution (ab intra), but simple ap- 
position, —the universalattraction being 
here the only actual agent no less than 
in the pebble ; though, in the instance 
of the crystal, the direction of this ac- 
tion is made specific by the particular 
geometric form of the molecule, or ele- 
mentary particles. For ordinary pur- 
poses, the conception of the difference 
between a plant or seed and a pebble, 
as an accidental aggregate of cohesion, 
and from a crystal as a specific aggre- 
gate, by active attraction, will suffice 
for all the distinctness which we need 
in the appropriation of individuality to 
life generally, and in all its forms. 

In Nature the transitions are so gra- 
dual that we must always struggle with 
difficulties more or less, in knowing 
from what point to commence any new 
class or order of things. The first 
form, however, that rises above those 
of apposition and specific attraction 
we may distinguish by the name of 
Productivity ; and perhaps we should 
not err greatly if we took the corallig- 
hine slime* as at once the illustration 
and the first instance. 

Above this, and with more evident 
propriety entitled Production, we may 
take that of evolution and extension in 
the Plant; and the mechanism of the 
vegetable world is no other than a 
thousand-fold repetition of Production 
or Growth, till we reach the very acme 
of vegetable existence—the moment, 
namely, in which one part of the plant 
impregnates the other; at which mo- 
ment, in many of the more perfect 
plants, there are appearances of a mo- 
tion not mechanical, but strongly re- 
sembling the motion seen in parts of 
insects, under which term (for present 
purpose at least) include worms, &c. 
Ke. 

This higher power manifesting itself 
in a motion not merely of the compo- 
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nent particles which must be ima- 
gined ever in silent growth, but ofa 
whole individual, or of some integral 
part, has received an appropriate 
name ; and we call the power, or vital 
force, which thus manifests itself the 
Irritability. It is almost superfluous 
to remark that, although the first power, 
that of Productivity, or Growth, may 
exist without any manifestation of Ir- 
ritability (as in plants generally), yet 
the power of Irritability supposes, and 
cannot manifest itself but in combina- 
tion with that of Productivity. If the 
vegetable realm presents us with one 
vast instance of predominant Produc- 
tivity, the insect world exhibits with 
equal, if not more stupendous variety, 
the combination of Productivity with 
Irritability, under the predominance of 
the latter. Lastly, we observe Effects 
of a Power manifestly differing from 
Irritability, though present only where 
both that and Productivity are subor- 
dinate and co-present. This is the 
power of Sensibility; and though we 
may not be able to demonstrate the 
insensate nature of any individual 
possessing irritability—yet still the ma- 
nifestation, or positive proofs of Sensi- 
bility to the nervous structure by 
which its certain presence is always 
attended — yet a multitude of experi- 
ments with particular organs and struc- 
tures, forming parts of individuals— 
the numerous well-known facts of in- 
sects performing all the functions of 
irritability under circumstances and in 
a manner incompatible with all we can 
conceive of a sensitive nature ;—these, 
in conjunction with sundry chemical 
electrical differences, justify us in dis- 
tinguishing the third from the second, 
even as we had before distinguished 
the second from the first. 

Of this higher power, in combina- 
tion with and as the predominant of 
the two former, the animal world, in 
different degrees, from the fish to the 
bird, the beast, and, lastly, man, gives 
us the example. And hence it ap- 
pears to me that the most convenient 


* A slime distinguishable into gelatinous warts, overskins, a stem, or earthy 
pipe, composed of carbonate of lime ; within and out of which stony pipe there arises 
a gelatinous pipe, by the finest imaginable softenings of the lifeless and stony edges ; 
which gelatinous pipe blossoms into an animal of the syngenesia character ; a bud, or 
wart, if separated and detached from the earthy pipe, forms the commencement of a 


new coral, 


It grows, and still as it grows deposits carbonate of lime, even as gristle 


becomes bone,—and thus, we may truly say, lives bydying. This power of deposing 
a matter not (in the same form at least) pre-existent, whenever increase is the 
result of such deposition, we distinguish by the term Productivity. 
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as well as unpretending names for 
these powers, would be derived from 
the three great realms of nature, ac- 
cording to which Productivity might 
be entitled the vegetative, or ro Quo-sidss ; 
the insective, vo svromo-ides ; and, lastly, 
the animal, ro diws-Zaixor, Of more im- 
portance is it to observe that nature has 
marked the differences of these powers 
no less plainly in the classes that 
possess the three in combination, as in 
the realms in which, if not the power, 
yet their manifestations exist more or 
less severally ; and this she effects not 
by the difference of the constituent 
organs, but the structures in which are 
the materials of these organs; the cel- 
lular, glandular, and venous structures 
corresponding to Reproduction,— the 
material and muscular to Irritability, 
—and the nerves to the Sensibility, in 
the physiological sense of the word ; 
for, in the common sense of a suscep- 
tibility of pain and pleasure, we are 
better warranted to regard it as a sign 
and consequent of a nervous system 
than nerves in themselves unconnected 
with each other, as in the insulated 
small ganglia* of certain insects. 
Nothing then remains but to state 
the fact that Powers exist of which the 
structures and functions especially cha- 
racteristic of the Vegetable, Insect, and 
Animal realms are the representatives ; 
that the manifest object of nature is to 
produce these gradually in harmony 
with each other, by a due subordina- 
tion of the first to the second, and of 
both to the third. And that, as nature 
in the instance of the highest animals 
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ends in making the Sensibility the true 
principle of the unity of the three 
forces, it is rational and not unphiloso- 
phical to assume, that as she ends even 
so in reality doth she begin; that the 
Powers of Reproduction and Irritability 
are in all instances,—in the lichen, the 
corrallighine slime, and the caterpillar, 
no less than in the human frame,— 
only manifestations of sensibility which, 
therefore, alone is properly Life ;—but 
with this distinction, that, in the case 
of the plant and the insect, these mani- 
festations precede the appearance of 
Sensibility as the dawn precedes and 
announces the rising sun, or still 
more appropriately, perhaps, as the 
heat often precedes the bursting out of 
the fire; while in the animal the Sensi- 
bility is present in Self-manifestation as 
well as in Power, and the subordinate 
powers then appear to follow and to 
emanate from their principle as the 
heat and motion from a fire after it has 
burst forth. But the Sense of Man in 
its first simplest forms has supplied us 
with the most philosophical language 
in (the terms) length, breadth, and 
depth. The first appearance of body 
is that of simple length, or the line,— 
then follows surface, which includes 
and supposes length,— and, lastly, 
arises the depth, which is, in fact, no 
form or image at all, but yet that 
which, though manifesting itself to us 
last, is then known to be the cause, 
condition, and true substance of both 
the others, which without it would be 
impossible, except as phantoms in the 
eye or mind of the imaginer. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


BY THE DOMINIE,. 


Turs is an age of doubtful questionings. 
We believe nothing that has not been 
matter of commonplace experience. 
All faith has been banished from 
amongst us, as the dream of fanaticism 
or the ready engine of hypocrisy. Aud 
thus we wilfully thrust from us an ex- 
terior key to the most precious secrets 
of nature. 

I, who write this, was once also 
carried away by the vain bubblings of 
unbelieving opinion ; and my ignorant 
scepticism I dignified with the name 
of philosophy. In this state of mind 


* Knots of nerves. 


I lived ; in this hardened want of faith 


I died. Heavens, what 1 have known 
since !—for though death hath passed 
upon me, though I have been buried 
and numbered with the defunct, I am 
now again in the enjoyment of con- 
sciousness. I feel, and think,and reason. 
I know that I am in existence ; and yet 
my channel of existence is different from 
what it once was—has been changed, 


. and will, as is likely, be changed again. 


I certainly cannot insist upon others 
believing this upon my mere state- 
ment; but | have clear experience to 
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satisfy myself. And how do I know 
but that there may be many others 
who dwell in the same mysterious state 
of being, if the secret were of such a 
uature with respect to the world that 
any one dared * blab it out.” [am 
determined, however, to tell my own 
tale. 

It might be too startling to the 
degree of faith with which I may be 
favoured, were [ to relate minutely the 
circumstances of my death. Suffice it 
to say, that when [ felt the weakness 
of coming dissolution creep over my 
clammy limbs and flutter at my heart 
—when I saw my friends weeping 
around me—when I felt that strug- 
gling and gasping sensation which ac- 
companies the passing away of the ex- 
terior spirit of life,—I knew, of course, 
that I was dying; and, scarcely sen- 
sible to perception or regret, I resigned 
myself accordingly. Presently the cur- 
tains of the bed around me became as 
it were illuminated, and then faded 
into a flickering cloud—the weeping 
faces that overlooked me became gro- 
tesque and indistinct—the sonorous 
voice of the clergyman who read prayers 
for the dying sounded a hollow boom 
in my ears, until it departed like a 
distant murmur. I scarcely felt the 
thin fingers of my dear mother press 
down my eyelids, for sensation of all 
kinds was ebbing fast. It was gone— 
I was dead ! 

Without sensation time has no exist- 
ence —so as to its lapse, or aught else 
that occurred, I can tell nothing, until 
time again became apparent through 
the medium of returned consciousness. 
And yet that consciousness was not 
like the renewed lighting up of the 
soul, but came upon me gradually 
like the dim perception of a wandering 
dream. It seemed to me also different 
from the consciousness of one who is 
in the body ; for Lhad properly no sen- 
sation—at least no sensation of mate- 
rialism or animal life; and although I 
could perceive that I was in my coffin, 
and believed myself buried in my ap- 
pointed vault, I had no communion 
with the coldness and clamminess of 
death. Though I felt myself to be 
dead and buried, I could not be said 
to lie, like Tybalt, “ festering in my 
shroud,” for at least the process of 
dissolution made no part of my con- 
sciousness. 

Anon my sensations, whatever could 
be their channel, became gradually 
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more acute. Methought, had I not 
been confined within the wood and 
the lead, I should have been able to 
see what was around me—certainly, 
without being sensible of using the 
proper organ, I began to hear, and that 
so acutely in the silence of the sanctuary 
of the dead, that I could distinctly re- 
cognise the twitter of the bat along the 
roof of the vault, and even the small 
cricketty sound of the beetle, which 
leisurely moved along the outside of 
the oaken case in which at present [ 
knew myself to be confined. Presently 
the bat fluttered again with a louder 
sound —I heard a key move in a rusty 
lock, a door creak as it opened, steps 
descend heavy and slow, and approach 
to where I was. Voices spoke —there 
were two; one old and tremulous, 
another young, because it sounded 
clear and firm, and manly withal: 
but it spoke almost in a whisper, as if 
afraid of disturbing the silence of our 
tomb. Heavens, [ knew it! It was 
that of my old fellow-student Rimiera ; 
and he talked of me, and sighed, and 
spoke some of the quaint common- 
places about death ; and the old man 
—for it was the sexton who accom- 
panied him—tapped my coffin, and 
uttered a coarse pleasantry that seemed 
to shock the feelings of the meditative 
student. I declare I felt indignant, 
and really insulted at this vulgar free- 
dom with myself and my brethren of 
the dead. 

The student seemed now to fall into 
a reverie, as I knew by the silence that 
prevailed in the vault, which made me 
revert to the memory of former days, 
when I moved among the living, and 
to think retrospectively of his character. 
I knew him but slightly then, and only 
as we know those whose outward de- 
meanour is somewhat of a mystery, 
and whose real character is a perfect 
enigma. A dreamer, a philosophe, a 
meditative inquirer into the dark oc- 
cultations of nature; the penetrating 
shootings of whose mind, however, 
returned back upon himself, as I after- 
wards learned, blunted and abortive, 
as if nature had repelled the attempted 
search as impertinent and sacrilegious. 
This young man had dived into the 
questions of existence and non-exist- 
ence, consciousness and annihilation, 
until his intellect had become half 
crazed by its vain gropings into mys- 
ticism; and he had of late almost 
taken up his abode among the tombs, 
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And yet it struck my imperfect re- 
collection that I had once heard some- 
thing more of him, and a strange story 
was told ofa strange and terrible fancy 
that had taken him with reference to 
another and a most interesting being. 
When I remembered this, it also came 
into my fugitive mind that, during the 
time that I lived upon the earth, I had 
known and experienced most things, 
but never had really known one pas- 
sion, which some called a sentiment, 
and others confounded with all the 
sentiments and feelings which are said 
to agitate the human breast, but which 
has been the theme of poets and ro- 
mancers from the beginning of time. 
Considering how the student was said 
to be situated, I felt at once upon this 
recollection an involuntary longing to 
know what he knew; in other words, 
a strong desire came upon me to free 
myself of the prison to which I seemed 
to be confined, and to transfuse myself 
into his person—in short, to become 
himself. When I became conscious of 
this feeling, it so far overpowered me 
that the desire almost amounted to a 
prayer; the prayer seemed accom- 
panied with a strange and impelling 
power. In obedience to volition, I felt 
uneasy, like one struggling in a dream. 
I wished again, as if my very wish 
could accomplish itself. A flash of 
something, which felt like a shock of 
electricity, came over me. I instantly 
found myself again a living man—no 
longer as I was before, but in the per- 
son and soul of the student. 

My first sensations were not very 
distinct, as I left the vault and again 
emerged out into the light of day. 
Of the reflections with which I had 
been occupied as a visitor into the 
resting-place of the dead, I, the new- 
ly possessed of my new mansion of 
thought, only caught the last vibrations ; 
and their usual unsatisfactory tendency 
and inconclusive darkness filled me 
with melancholy. But strange thoughts 
again occupied my mind, as I walked 
towards one of the obscure streets of 
the city, and a confused image of 
female beauty swam before my fancy ; 
bright eyes and dark glances of a 
strange lightning seemed to shoot 
into my soul—until, as I meditated, 
my heart began to beat quick, and 
visions of joy unspeakable danced be- 
fore my excited imagination. I now 
suspected that this was the sensation 
which I had often coveted to feel while 
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formerly inhabiting the earth, and never 
could ; but which I was now to expe- 
rience in the person of Rimiera the 
student. 

It was now getting dark as 1 turned 
into a mean-looking, desolate street, 
and, entering a low door, began to 
clamber up a narrow and broken stair. 
My heart sank within me, and my 
lofty imaginings melted into depression, 
as I surveyed the naked and poverty- 
stricken apartment which was my do- 
micile. What signified my litter of 
moth-eaten books, which none but the 
patiently inquisitive had the resolution 
to study? What signified my labora- 
tory of phials and philters, for iz what 
did all my midnight studies end? 
what was the ultimate result of all my 
experiments? Ignorance, melancholy 
ignorance ;— while, as to my grasp- 
ings after the ordinary baubles of the 
world, my situation and chances were 
still more humiliating. The wretched 
sentiment of having hitherto lived in 
vain—of having mistaken my vocation 
— filled me with the most agonising 
reflections. Though my pursuits and 
my present situation were equally ef- 
fects arising from the necessity imposed 
on me by the circumstances of my 
birth and its associations ~nay, though 
all this had proceeded link by link, as 
by an iron law of fate, which I had at- 
tempted often to break, but in vain — 
still, still [could not help arraigning my- 
self as a criminal, by whose will and act 
the chain of destiny had been in great 
part, if not wholly, forged. I resolved 
to get rid of the shame and the sin of 
poverty : I would make another effort. 
I scarcely suffered a moment to be 
lost in my preparations to leave the 
apartment, and set forth to mix among 
the great, to attempt greatness myself 
for an hour-—or, at least, to conceal 
the lack of that, without which pride 
is only a self-torture, and professed 
respect from others but a hypocritical 
mockery. Love, that sometimes shot 
its pleasing pang through my bosom, 
instead of elevating my nature, as | 
felt was its tendency, sank me into the 
dust of humiliation when I reflected on 
the circumstances and company among 
which I was likely to be permitted to 
meet the object of it. Even the pro- 
-spect of this pleasure gave me no joy ; 
for who was I that dared to treasure 
a form in my heart on whom nobles 
looked with admiration, and princes 
condescended to gaze upon with desire 
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At length I arrived at the scene of 
revelry, and piloted my way like a 
philosophic grashopper among the 
crowd of equipages that surrounded 
the palace. But as I tripped up the 
marble steps of the great stair, and 
heard my name announced in the 
assembly of the honoured, the elevating 
atmosphere of human pride had an 
instantaneous effect upon my nature. 
The melancholy of the tombs and the 
humiliation of the poor student’s cham- 
ber were forgotten ; and, in the confi- 
dence of a man and a philosopher, 
I thought I could look even royalty 
in the face. 

Since my strange and inexplicable 
awakening in the vault, [ was com- 
pletely absorbed in my new being, 
and could scarcely recal a former 
existence. Now, bowever, the scene 
before me stimulating all the powers 
of reflection, I tried to recollect what 
I was, what was the precise meaning 
of my present feelings, and wherein 
consisted my actual identity. That I 
was the student was certain ; and yet 
that I had lived before was equally 
matter of experience. A_ transient 
power of thinking as a separate exist- 
ence occasionally came upon me, re- 
minding me in a confused manner of 
my former life; and yet my present 
consciousness was to all intents and 
purposes the feelings and reflections 
of the man in whom I now lived, 
moved, and had my being. Yet the 
power of retrospection in his person 
was not very distinct; and his expe- 
riences, and the acts of his former life, 
were called up as it were only by an 
effort, when necessary to illustrate a 
present feeling. In this way the mix- 
ture of pride in some former chain of 
circumstances, and of shrinking humi- 
lity in present consciousness— of aspir- 
ation after some occult knowledge, and 
of intense passion for some lovely being, 
which by turns caused an agitation in 
my bosom, as I wandered among the 
ceremonious splendours by which I 
was surrounded —filled me, as a new 
being, with a strange undefinable 
anxiety and curiosity, as if some per- 
sonage was about to be introduced to 
me, or some event to happen which 
was to bring me into immediate ac- 
quaintance with myself. 

With eager eyes and a beating heart, 
I wandered from saloon to saloon in 
the brilliant assembly, seeking for a 
single sight of a fair being, who al- 
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ready seemed to have become my 
third existence. But no such being 
appeared amid the splendid throng, 
as for more than an hour [ lingered a 
solitary and neglected intellect among 
those with whom I had neither part 
nor lot, until my heart sank again in 
humiliation and disappointment. The 
thousand lights seemed to burn dim 
before my aching eyes—the clusters 
of diamonds shone, I thought, like blue 
and green sparkles of unearthly flames 
before my loathing sight—and the 
ranged countenances of noble dames 
began to appear to my meditative sense 
almost ghostly and tomb-like, as if or- 
namented beauty itself was only a thin 
veil over rottenness and dust, and 
grandeur but a varnish over inward 
misery, gnawn by envy, and feeding 
upon jealousy, or torn and blackened 
by the intolerable bitterness of disap- 
pointed pride. Was this morbidity, 
arising from the effects of my previous 
studies? or was it truth, which the 
deceiving world will not allow to be 
spoken? The lights all round me 
actually shone yellow, a sulphurous 
yellow, in this thick and dark atmos- 
phere of a thousand artificial corrod- 
ings of the heart; for the high society 
at this time congregated at Vienna was 
tormented by a thousand jealousies and 
private bickerings, which are too tedious 
as well as too contemptible to recount. 

A reaction now came upon my pride 
of manhood, if not of birth—for the 
latter barely entitled me to appear in 
this proud assembly ; and I now thought, 
with a contrasting affection, of my poor 
chamber at home, and my phials and 
my chemicals, that made me happy in 
the investigation of nature—and of my 
black and musty books, that taught me 
wisdom —and my crabbed old attend- 
ant, that made my simple pottage, and 
told me plainly of my faults and my 
waywardness. Presently I heard a buzz 
arise among the company towards the 
great entrance, and ** the Englishman ! 
the Englishman!” was whispered all 
round me. It was this personage, it 
seems, who, partly by the nature of 
his political mission, and partly by the 
advances he had made among the aris- 
tocratic families here, and the strife the 
reports of his great wealth had occa- 
sioned, who had been the cause of the 
various heartburnings which vexed the 
apparently gay spirits which fluttered 
round me; and I heard another name 
also whispered in association with his, 
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the bare mention of which, from feel- 
ings as yet to me but matters of in- 
distinct retrospection, sent my heart 
bumping hard against my side. 

Way was now made for the late- 
arriving party which caused all this 
sensation ; but my straining eyes were 
in an instant transferred from the com- 
monplace figure of the island nabob 
to the beautiful being who had entered 
along with him, and whom I had in 
vain looked for the whole of the even- 
ing ; but who now, a perfect vision of 
beauty, paced forward, like the bright 
angel of purity, which had come to 
diffuse poetry and elevation around her, 
and to dispel from this gay assembly 
the dark and dubious spirits of evil. 
Her hair was bound with roses and 
sprigs of myrtle; she leaned on the 
arm of a noble-looking, yet reverend 
cavalier ; and, looking round her mo- 
destly on the crowding assembly, she 
addressed a word occasionally to the 
dull bluff Englishman, who, with the 
characteristic insensibility of his coun- 
trymen, walked in animal stupidity by 
her side. 

I looked upon this vision, as it drew 
near, as men should look upon an 
angel sent down from above. She did 
not in reality appear as belonging to 
the earth. As she turned her head 
slightly in passing, and looked mo- 
destly towards me, her eyes shot a 
feeling into my soul which seemed to 
me like the delirium of Mahomet’s 
paradise ; and when I felt her dress 
afterwards rustle against my own, my 
heart beat so quickly that I seemed 
ready to faint, and for a moment I was 
deprived of all exterior sensibility. 

This, then, was the sensation which, 
in my former state of being, I had so 
longed to experience—this was that 
intoxication which men called love, 
and which the poets of the world have 
sung of in all generations—this was 
the unaccountable adoration for a mere 
human being, which now put to flight 
all the philosophy amassed by me for 
years—this was the experienced feel- 
ing which made my abstract musings 
on mere humanity almost ridiculous, 
and the taste of which is the only real 
romance furnished by this dull and 
animal existence. And yet I felt it to 
be a thing which belonged to imagina- 
tion and individuality, and which no 
man could make come or go at his 
bidding : for the features of this angelic 
creature I could perceive not to be 
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entirely new to me; formerly, before 
I had become the student Rimiera, 
I now could recollect to have seen her 
frequently. Then, however, her form 
had passed before my eyes without 
any impression to touch my feelings, 
more than would have done a pleasing 
picture painted by a limner. Now 
my spirit and heart sought for and 
dwelt in hers, as we seek for a better 
and holier state of existence. 

The pleasures of love, however, no 
sooner were felt by me, than I began 
also to feel its pains; and those, like 
the other, were grievous and acute. 
First, the adoration of this lovely being 
recoiled upon myself in the shape of 
personal humiliation. What was I 
when placed in comparison with her? 
and what was my humble lodging, my 
poor prospects, my phials, books, and 
old woman, compared with this proud 
and splendid Englishman, who had 
plenty of gold, and no need of philo- 
sophy. Again, my heart sank within 
me as I saw the crowds that paid their 
court to Alexina; and that deep and 
saddening moral jealousy began to tear 
the sensitive strings of my feelings, as 
I observed how she smiled upon seve- 
ral highborn men, and especially upon 
this bold Englishman. Observation, 
reflection, meditation — hitherto the 
chief occupation and pleasure of my 
student’s \ife-—-became now, as forced 
upon me by what I was obliged to 
witness, an insupportable torture. Dis- 
content —the contrasting discontent of 
circumstances, the hopeless and humi- 
liating misery of relative position, now 
came over me in their terriblest forms. 
And yet Alexina smiled upon me too; 
and I thought I heard her whisperingly 
express a pleasure at seeing the student 
Von Rimiera. But this condescension, 
which precluded me from touching the 
hem of her garment, was not the return 
that love seeks ; and wishes, intense as 
my perception of bliss in the society of 
this angel, were torturous in proportion 
as they appeared without hope. 

Unable any longer to bear this 
scene of envious excitement and self- 
annihilation, I fled home in the dark 
obscurity of midnight, and on my own 
mean pallet, where I at length threw 
myself I dreamed all the morning of 
the great English viscount and Alexina. 
Late I was relieved from my uneasy 
visions. I rose with haggard looks and 
depressed spirits, and tried to study ; 
but study I could none. The ancients 
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of my books appeared to me passion- 
less prosers of inapplicable wisdom, or 
dreaming gropers after some unattain- 
able philosophy. My acids and chemi- 
cals seemed unsavoury and nauseous. 
J poured drugs and liquids together, 
while the fiend of abortive experiment 
seemed to rise up from among my 
bottles, and laugh me to scorn. Un- 
looked-for combustion ensued, and the 
whole blew up in my face. I rushed 
furth from my garret, and ran towards 
the principal hotel to try if 1 could hear 
any thing of milord the Englishman. 

To my great joy at first I learned 
that he meant to depart from Vienna 
next day. I learned also that he was 
about to sup in the evening of this day 
at the hotel of the Count de Peublo, 
where it was expected he was to meet 
again with Alexina at a grand enter- 
tainment. From a strange restlessness 
and curiosity, I lingered about his hotel 
to witness his departure. As the even- 
ing approached, and his splendid equi- 
page drew up at his gate, an intense 
feeling of envy of his happiness, or at 
least of desire to enjoy it, took un- 
controllable possession of my mind. 
When I saw him issue forth through 
a double row of servants, I thought I 
would have given worlds to enjoy what 
he was likely to enjoy this one night. 
The thought of my transferred existence 
now shot into my mind like electricity. 
[ involuntarily made use of the same 
praying wish that I had originally done 
from my coffin in the vault. A shock 
like a bolt of lightning shot through me : 
in another instant I found myself seated 
in the splendid carriage, aud looking 
with a sort of flattered contempt upon 
the poor student, and other rabble pe- 
destrians who surrounded my equipage. 
The footmen through whom I had just 
passed to my catriage—that is, as many 
of them as could find room to stand on 
the board —- jumped up behind me, 
and away I drove to the hotel of the 
Count de Peublo. 

Carrying into my new being some 
vibrations of my late impressions, 
though my mind and feelings were 
altogether changed, I yet experienced 
a sort of languid astonishment at not 
feeling the least of that joy in going 
to meet Alexina that I could recollect 
having anticipated. In truth every thing 
I saw, as I was whirled along, I thought, 
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if thinking it could be called, inferior, 
tiresome, or contemptible. On the 
German stateliness of the society which 
I met, and which is less repulsive, 
after all, as I now know, than that of 
England, | recollect looking with per- 
fect ridicule. In truth, on nothing that 
T saw, however splendid, however ela- 
borate, and meant for my gratification, 
did I look with any pleasure. 

But Alexina !—to me that evening 
she was particularly tiresome, and what 
the people could see at her I am sure 
I could not understand ; for to me her 
beauty, and her manners, and her be- 
praised blandishments, were absolutely 
a bore. Some traces were left on my 
dreamy recollection of a former wor- 
shipping fluttering at the heart in her 
presence ; but how it arose I could not 
conceive — she was absolutely nothing ! 
but pretty and plaguing as most women 
are —and proud as a princess, without 
more to live upon than my mother’s 
mantua-maker ; and her father prouder 
still, and yet the ghostly old Von was 
of less sterling value than my English 
steward. And these genealogical, stu- 
pid Germans took the liberty of talking 
of her and me, because, forsooth, [ chose 
to flirt with the creature, because every 
one admired her, and I found it was 
the fashion. Bah! I was sick, and 
wished myselfagain in HanoverSquare, 
although I couldn’t recollect that that 
was much better. In short, the night 
was, as usual, insufferably fatiguing, 
and still more stupid than the former. 
I returned early to my hotel, and was 
obliged to take a sleeping draught —I 
was so wretched. 

Next morning I found some satis- 
faction in the perusal of an English 
newspaper. My thoughts were all of 
home, and I hoped some relief from 
the sight of old faces ; and with these 
feelings was mixed that undefined sort 
of curiosity that arose out of a certain 
former consciousness. To do justice 
to my rascals, they had every thing pre- 

ared —all was packed and arranged — 

had nothing to give me the slightest 
trouble. Thrusting my newspaper into 
my pocket, I was assisted to my carriage. 
I was seated —I was ready. Up went 
the side-blinds, smack went the whips, 
and I heard the forward villains from 
behind shout, “ Ho! for England !” 





































































































































































































Berore quitting the subject of German 
literature it should have been remarked, 
that Goethe’s succeeding tragedy of 
Egmont is a production of the same 
class, and was calculated to deepen 
the impression already produced on 
Scott’s genius by “Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen.” I have heard it remarked, 
that in the romance of Kenilworth some 
of the scenes bear so close a resem- 
blance to those of Egmont, that this 
might be supposed the effect of imita- 
tion. If so, it may be an accidental 
coincidence of story, or an effect of 
memory; but, assuredly, no writer was 
ever more free from the imputation of 
borrowing than Sir Walter Scott. Had 
he continued his German studies, the 
enormous stock of fictions, as well as 
of historical and antiquarian learning, 
which exist in that language, might 
indeed have supplied materials to work 
upon, which would have saved him 
trouble, and undergone in his hands a 
transmutation like that of lead into 
gold. But I doubt whether his read- 
ing in the language extended much 
beyond those volumes which he trans- 
lated before the year 1800. The works 
of Goethe and Schiller acted like a 
spark — or say, rather, a torch — kind- 
ling up his own genius, which found 
ample materials in the old ballads and 
historical records of his own country ; 
and being once excited, required no 
further aid from foreign sources. In 
truth, after Sir Walter Scott became 
actively engaged in authorship, he 
every year read less and less. As in 
the early part of his life, until the age 
of twenty-five or thirty, he did little 
else but read, in his latter years he 
was so unremittingly engaged in writ- 
ing, that reading no longer afforded his 
mind sufficient excitement. 

One of his earliest friends, whose 
example induced him to try his powers 
in literature, was the eccentric Matthew 
G. Lewis, whose clever ballads, and 
romance entitled the Monk, unequivo- 
cally modelled from German sources, 
had made him an object of notoriety ; 
which, however, was considerably in- 
creased by the circumstances of his 
being possessed of a fair fortune in the 
West Indies, moving in fashionable 
circles, and having a seat in parlia- 
ment. No one could proceed more 
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cautiously than Scott in his attempts 
at authorship. So little confidence 
did he at first place in his own powers, 
that it was not without hesitation he 
entertained the idea of being able to 
approach the rank of Monk Lewis as 
a composer of ballads; but by the ap- 
probation cordially bestowed on his 
Glenfinlas, and Eve of St John, he 
found, perhaps to his surprise, that he 
had underrated his own capacity in 
that respect. 

I have observed, that the interest he 
took in the politics of the day, com- 
bined with literary research, formed 
the main springs on which his activity 
was kept up, and which prevented him 
from assimilating with the idle mem- 
bers of the stove-school. If his wishes 
as to becoming professionally a soldier 
could not be gratified, it was at least 
in his power to “ play at soldiering ;” 
an amusement into which he entered 
with the utmost enthusiasm and fer- 
vour, when, in the year 1797, he be- 
came an officer under the banners of 
the Royal Mid-Lothian Regiment of 
Cavalry. At this period he cemented 
a cordial friendship, which endured 
through life, with several very eminent 
public characters, who were also zeal- 
ous adherents of the Tory government ; 
especially his noble kinsman, the Duke 
of Buccleuch; Mr. Blair, afterwards 
president of the Court of Session ; and 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville. 

If Scott, according to his own words, 
had gained no ground in life which 
was not won by his own exertions, yet 
in his friendships he assuredly was for- 
tunate, especially with those three in- 
dividuals. Every one who remem- 
bers the Duke of Buccleuch in 1797, 
will be ready to characterise him as a 
model of a nobleman,—by his activity, 
his regular habits of business, his buoy- 
ant jovial spirit, his princely generosity 
and zeal to do good without ostenta- 
tion, ennobling the rank which he held 
instead of depending on that rank for 
distinction. With regard to President 
Blair, had it not been for the assiduity 
with which he devoted himself to a la- 
borious profession, there is little doubt 
that he would have become eminent as 
an author. Overloaded as he was 
during his practice at the bar with a 
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multiplicity of business, he yet found 
time for literature; and, during vaca- 
tion-time, always recurred with a sin- 
gular degree of juvenile zest and ardour 
to his favourite studies. Between the 
character of Scott and that of Blair 
there existed indeed some strong points 
of resemblance. There appeared in 
both a great command of temper, with 
a constitution naturally irritable,— the 
same contempt for obstacles such as 
would have appalled most other men, 
—the same unconquerable spirit in the 
fulfilment of duties once undertaken, 
—while, also, in their eccentricities, 
particularly that of absence of mind 
(or abstraction), there was an affinity. 
This, indeed, was more remarkable in 
Blair than in Scott, of which the latter 
used to mention a ludicrous instance. 
On coming out of his house one day in 
George’s Square, he was met by a 
stranger, who touched his hat, and with 
seeming familiarity marched up to the 
threshold. ‘ What do you want, sir?” 
said the judge rather sternly. ‘* My 
lord,” answered the stranger, “* I came 
to call for Mr. Thamson.” “ Mr. 


Thamson ?” repeated his lordship ; 
“this is my house, and my name hap- 


pens to be Blair. Go about your busi- 
ness, sir.” ‘* My lord, I beg pardon ; 
Mr. Thamson is your lordship’s clerk.” 
“Good God !” said the judge sotto 
voce, and walking away, “ is that man’s 
name Thompson?” The clerk had 
been tolerated by him twenty years, or 
more ; though distinguished for stu- 
pidity, and answering probably to the 
appellation of James or Saunders, his 
proper name had been wholly forgot- 
ten. Non erat tanti viri. 

But of all friends whom Scott at 
this early period had acquired, none 
was more steadfast and congenial than 
the late Viscount Melville, and none 
approved more cordially of the spirit 
which he evinced as adjutant of the 
Mid-Lothian cavalry corps. It should 
be noticed that, at this period of his 
life, as indeed for the following thirty 
years, the Author of Waverley was 
gifted with great vivacity and buoy- 
ancy of spirits. His constitution pro- 
mised to be robust and long-enduring ; 
and he was equally ready at all times 
for the sports and exercises of the field 
or the industrious labours of author- 
ship. In regard to these last, he had 
not yet adopted that system of early 
rising for which he was remarkable in 
latter years, but would often continue 
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his studies through the whole night, 
without being inconvenienced by it, or 
suffering fatigue on the following day. 

In whatever Sir Walter Scott under- 
took, excepting perhaps the manage- 
ment of pecuniary affairs, there ap- 
peared the same peculiarity of disposi- 
tion and talents, only turned into a 
different channel, which he exhibited 
in his writings. As to the discipline 
of a troop of yeomanry, those only 
who have served in one can appreciate 
how much of patience, ingenuity, and 
application is required before any re- 
spectable appearance will be made on 
a field-day. Ifthe French had been 
actually off the coast, Adjutant Scott 
could not have shewn more alertness 
and enthusiasm than he now did, in 
drilling both horses and men, of which 
many whimsical instances might be re- 
corded. With all this enthusiasm, he 
had opportunities enough of indulging 
that keen sense of the ludicrous which 
accompanied him through life, though 
he never made a really ill-natured joke 
at the expense of any one. With this 
vein of comic humour, it is almost 
needless to observe that he was a su- 
perlative companion in the mess-room, 
where his unaffected cheerfulness and 
boundless store of anecdote often set 
the table in a roar. 

There was once a story current of 
Scott being in early age deeply attached 
to a lady of great beauty and high 
rank ; which liaison, as the “ tide of 
true love never did run smooth,” 
ended in disappointment, preyed upon 
his spirits, and gave for some time a 
recklessness to his feelings which might 
have influenced him to plunge deeply 
into literary research, by way of a se- 
dative. I know not whether there is any 
foundation of truth for this rumour. 

In 1797, after a ramble through the 
beautiful scenery of the Cumberland 
lakes, he happened to stay for some 
time at Gillsland, which had then 
some celebrity as a northern watering- 
place. Such places of resort are cele- 
brated for match-making ; and he here 
became acquainted with Miss Char- 
pentier, whom he speedily afterwards 
married. 

* ~ + - 

Through life Sir Walter Scott ima- 
gined himself a prudent man ; I have 
said imagined, because his innate kind- 
ness of heart and generosity, his lite- 
rary abstraction, his boundless hospi- 
tality, love of architecture and land- 
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scape-gardening, old books, pictures, 
and antiquities, were all at war with 
what is usually termed prudence. “ For 
one step up hill,” as he sometimes ob- 
served, ‘ there were three downwards.” 
His resources were multifarious,— his 
skill, sagacity, and perseverance in 
turning them to the best account were 
worthy of the highest admiration; and, 
having accomplished much as a finan- 
cier in acquiring money, which occa- 
sionally was showered upon him, he 
perhaps determined also to become a 
rigid disciplinarian in repelling at- 
tacks upon his purse ; but the barriers 
he raised against expenditure were 
easily broken down, and to become 
avaricious was wholly impossible. 
Yet, ere dismissing this point, let it be 
remembered that, had it not been for 
accommodation-bills granted or in- 
dorsed to support the credit of his book- 
seller, Sir Walter Scott never would 
have known any real pecuniary diffi- 
culties: were it not for the multiplied 
evils which arose out of that one error, 
or misfortune, he might at this hour 
have been alive and affluent. 

I believe that, if he betrayed the 
slightest alloy of self-conceit or vanity 
(than which nothing was more oppo- 
site to his character), this consisted in 
the idea that, though devoted to the 
Muses, he could yet persevere quite 
enough in that courtship without abat- 
ing one tittle of worldly wisdom. He 
always disputed the notion that a man 
of letters or poet cannot be a man of 
business; and, after his marriage, was 
an indefatigable attendant at the Par- 
liament House. His extreme par- 
tiality for the country, however, made 
him wish for some retreat out of town, 
in which to spend the holidays ; but at 
first he proceeded on a very moderate 
scale. His residence in North Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, formed for many 
years his head-quarters ; and here was 
founded that library, and collection of 
antiquities and armour, which after- 
wards accumulated to great extent. 
The house was small, but convenient, 
having a quiet library in the rear, where 
his books were arranged in such per- 
fect order that he could in a moment 
command any volume that was re- 
quired,— the dusky old covers being 
always retouched by his confidential 
binder, and blazoned with their names 
in gold letters. The massive library- 
table, the trophies on the wall, the 
Roman lamps on the chimney-piece, 
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the spectral figures produced by old 
coats of mail and hauberks placed up- 
right,—all were in symmetry. There 
was no litter or confusion ; and, to pre- 
vent an accumulation of useless papers 
(for even the envelopes of the letters he 
received would in the year have made 
a waggon-load), a large round basket 
always stood at hand to receive what 
Voltaire chose to denominate ‘“ foul 
linen.” One winter evening, when 
Scott happened to cram into the fire a 
very large portion of manuscript of 
which he had made a fair copy, and 
Mr. Ballantyne (the printer) wished to 
take it out again, “ Be quiet,” said 
the author, “* and rest assured you 
have got what is quite bad enough al- 
ready ; don’t ask for any thing worse.” 
In those days he carefully transcribed 
his productions, and seemed to take 
pleasure in so doing ; but latterly, it is 
almost superfluous to observe, that the 
practice was discontinued : in truth, he 
never took time even to read over the 
pages ere they were sent to the printer. 

For landscape-gardening, for archi- 
tecture, as already mentioned, and even 
the interior embellishments of a house, 
Sir Walter Scott always shewed a pe- 
culiar taste; and no residence could 
come into his possession, though but 
for a short time, without being im- 
proved. Soon after his marriage, in 
1797, he chose for his summer retreat 
a thatched cottage in the neighbour- 
hood of Lasswade and Roslin, close to 
the properties of his friends the Duke 
of Buccleuch and Mr. H. Dundas of 
Melville. The road from Edinburgh 
to Lasswade crosses that tract of country 
which forms the opening scene of ac- 
tion in the Heart of Mid-Lothian. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to point out 
the cottage of Jenny Deans, so many 
new buildings having spread in the 
once lonely district of Newington and 
St. Leonard’s; but about half-way to 
Roslin there exists on the right an old 
square tower (whitewashed) which un- 
questionably stood in the poetical pic- 
ture for the residence of the “ Laird of 
Dumbiedykes.” The whole road affords 
beautiful prospects. Passing the said 
Dumbiedykes, you proceed to the top 
of Gilmerton Hill, from whence is ob- 
tained a view of Edinburgh, which for 
grandeur of outline cannot be sur- 
passed. Thence, descending, you 
soon arrive at the valley of the Esk 
and village of Lasswade, which I have 
often thought supplied materials for 
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the picture of “ Ganderscleugh,” so 
humourously introduced in the pre- 
faces to Tales of my Landlord. There 
is the same steep hill down which 
the Edinburgh mail-coach approaches 
every evening,—the same atmosphere 
of quiet seclusion, which only stupified 
the schoolmaster, but made his usher a 
poet. There is, moreover, a noticeable 
school-house on the river side wherein 
Mr. Tennant, the ingenious and learned 
author of Anster Fair, for some time 
enacted the humble part of Jedediah 
Cleishbotham : lastly, ona high sloping 
bank there are the ruins of an old 
church, surrounded by lofty ash-trees, 
which a poetic imagination might very 
easily convert into the remains of a 
venerable abbey. 

Probably the happiest years of 
Scott's life were spent at this hamlet ; 
and it might have been well for him if 
ambition, that “ last infirmity of noble 
minds,” had never tempted him to 
change his abode. The cottage had 
attached to it only a few acres, com- 
prising the diversities of a paddock 
for grazing, a tolerable garden, and, on 
the opposite side, a rising patch of 
waste ground, commanding a view 
into the beautiful valley where now 
stands Melville Castle. The house 
was neatly thatched, had a romantic 
appearance, and contained a good and 
cheerful drawing-room, of modern date, 
with a small and rather sombre old 
dining-parlour, forming the ideal of a 
winter “ snuggery.” When Scott first 
arrived, the place was a neglected 
wilderness, but he immediately com- 
menced his operations to render it a 
cottage orné; and it delighted him to 
say that he and Mrs. Scott had exe- 
cuted most of the improvements with 
theirown hands. I remember that two 
crooked trees, with rugged bark, had 
been selected to form an entrance, 
having their tops fastened together, 
thus making a rustic arch, and ivy was 
planted below to twine round their 
shafts. From thence proceeded a car- 
riage-drive, winding round to the door 
of the cottage. Honeysuckle and 
China-roses were carefully trained up 
its walls, and the garden soon assumed 
a flourishing appearance. 

In Scotland, to be wanting in hospi- 
tality would indeed argue meanness of 
character, education, and birth; it 
would form a crime not excusable 
even on the score of poveity. But of 
all men, certainly none could be more 
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hospitable than Scott. He was so 
even to strangers, but to friends his 
kindness had no bounds; and in after 
years his patience was often sorely 
trespassed on and tried by visitors 
who made their entrée without even 
the shadow of previous introduction. 
One day, at Abbotsford, he had been 
induced to parade before a tedious 
guest of this description, who, finding 
the house full of company, at length 
took his leave, or was bowed out. The 
“ Great Unknown” gladly retreated to 
his own apartment, but on the way 
was overheard muttering to himself, 
—* After all, I might at least have 
asked him to dinner.” Among other 
causes of his happiness at Lasswade 
may be reckoned that, from the nar- 
rowness of the accommodation, he 
could not receive large parties ; and if 
uncongenial guests did arrive, they 
could not, as at Abbotsford, be re- 
quested to prolong their stay. 

I remember, though it is like a 
dream, a visit to Mr. Scott during the 
last year of his residence at this cot- 
tage, which he felt some regret at leav- 
ing ; but his appointment as sheriff 
had afforded a reason why he should 
be domiciled for some time each year 
in the county over which he exercised 
that office. Some rambling notices of 
this visit I shall venture to set down; 
but at such distance of time much 
cannot be expected from recollections 
of the conversation, which, had it been 
ever so pointed, I was too young to 
appreciate. But the truth is, that men 
of much inferior minds have supplied 
better materials for volumes of “ table- 
talk” than Sir Walter Scott. The 
leading characteristics of his conversa- 
tion depended on his unaffected good 
humour, on the utter absence of any 
design to produce effect, either by wit- 
ticisms or superiority of eloquence ; 
for in this respect, at a party of soi- 
disant wits, he was like a man who 
persists in wearing plain clothes while 
others are strutting in bag-wigs and 
gold lace. Somewhat on the same 
principle that led him to withhold his 
name from the Waverley novels he 
also seemed rather to shun any distine- 
tion that might have been gained as a 
“ talker,” contenting himself with what 
Galt has called a “ pleasant comical- 
ity ;” and as to his excellent old 
stories and happy illustrations, they 
dropped in by mere accident, as his 
memory supplied them, when applicable 
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to the immediate topics of discourse. 
I may notice en passant one more 
peculiarity. As it was next to im- 
possible to inveigle Scott into a col- 
loquial dispute, it became also scarce 
practicable for others to carry on an 
angry controversy in his presence. 
Some ridiculous anecdote, or bizarre 
mode of stating the question at issue, 
generally succeeded in making the an- 
tagonists both laugh and abandon their 
hostility. In this respect, Pinkerton, 
Ritson, and Weber, were the most un- 
manageable persons he ever had to 
deal with; but even their acerbity 
was neutralised in his presence,— 
though poor Weber’s insanity, after 
long and faithful service as an amanu- 
ensis, became at last too apparent to 
admit of his being, as usual, a guest at 
the table of his benefactor. 

I had been invited to pass an after- 
noon at the cottage, and visit whatever 
was remarkable in the neighbourhood. 
At that time I believe the principal, or 
I may say the only, object of my am- 
bition was to have a volume of poems, 
with or without my name attached to it, 
actually in print. With regard to the 
contents of the book, either in bulk or 
style, whether ballad, ode, or sonnet, 
I was not particular. A volume con- 
taining about as much as Gray’s poems, 
published by a leading bookseller, 
would have satisfied my desires; and 
having accomplished this, I should 
have died content! Accordingly I 
had elaborated a thin quarto of about 
one hundred and twenty pages, with 
twenty lines in a page, which con- 
stituted the magnum opus whereon im- 
mortality was to be founded. Greater 
trash could not exist; but Mr. Scott, 
who was fourteen years my senior, 
had the condescension to pronounce 
the verses “ very pretty” — though he 
doubted (well he might !) if booksellers 
would like them. 

“* I have no pretension,” he added, 
* to style myself a literary character, 
which would be rather an imposing 
title to found on the mere editorship 
or imitation of some old ballads.* But 
this much I can clearly understand of 
literary employment, especially poetry, 
it is good as an amusement, but deplor- 
able as a profession. Fortunately, how- 
ever, you have it in your power to woo 
the Muse without needing to consider 
whether she has any ‘ éocher ;’ and as 
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to the guerdon of praise, it is best to 
look on it as of no consequence. The 
man who writes well generally has a 
pleasure in writing, which alone is a 
recompense ; and with regard to ob- 
taining the favour of booksellers or the 
public, it is a mere lottery, in which, 
as in other lotteries, those probably fare 
best who think least about the chances.” 

I have admitted some egotism, only 
to shew in what character I was first 
introduced to the “ Great Unknown,” 
who at that period was equally un- 
known as a great genius even to him- 
self. In a very beautiful morning of 
October I rode out, fully occupied in 
mind with anticipations of a delightful 
visit; for 1 had discrimination enough 
to perceive that, as a literary acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Scott deserved to be held in 
high regard, while his buoyant spirits 
and unaffected manners rendered him 
a favourite in all circles. On arriving 
at the heights above Lasswade, I thought 
it the most beautiful village I had ever 
seen. The landscape is well wooded 
and finely diversified —the small river 
Esk assumes in its windings many 
picturesque forms—there is a neat 
village church, with white spire— and 
the whole scene has an aspect of peace- 
fulness, serenity, and prosperity, not 
often to be met with in villages near 
Edinburgh. 

Not knowing which was the house, 
I descended the valley, intending to 
put up at the inn and inquire my way, 
when a livery servant, of whom I had 
no remembrance, came up, and touch- 
ing his hat with an air somewhat en 
militaire, asked if he should take my 
horse to the stables. Probably his re- 
collection of me as a visitor in Castle 
Street was clearer than mine of the 
domestics ; and having pointed out 
the cottage, instead of mounting the 
pony, he led it away down hill as 
respectfully as if it had been the 
charger of a king. 

Every step within or near the abode 
of an eminent man is interesting. I 
had read with great admiration all the 
verses which Scott had then produced, 
including unpublished ballads, and, 
though without any prophetic notions, 
felt perfectly convinced that I was on 
a visit to no ordinary character. Turn- 
ing off from the highway, I entered a 
cart-track, or by-road, betwixt hawthorn 
hedges, now profusely covered with the 





* The first edition of Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border was then in the press. 
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red and ripening fruits of autumn, and 
soon reached the entrance-gate betwixt 
the two crooked trees already men- 
tioned ; which are visible at the pre- 
sent day, but stripped of their bark 
by the weather. I had scarcely got 
through it when an angry and sonorous 
voice excited some momentary appre- 
hensious for personal safety. It was 
that of a large dog, of a mixed breed, 
with a head like a mastiff, who came 
up at first very ferociously, and with 
the eye of an examining douanier. It 
appeared, however, that he, like the 
servant, had some grounds of recon- 
naissance, and decided that I was not 
contrebund, for his growls were soon 
exchanged for playful gambols, and 
he scampered before me, looking back 
with raised eyebrows and a joyful ex- 
pression, as if he would have said, 
“ Come along; this is the way.” I 
followed him till we came opposite 
the drawing-room windows and the 
little peaceful meadow, in which a 
pony and cow were grazing. I was 
struck with the exceeding air of neat- 
ness that prevailed around : the hand 
of tasteful cultivation had been there, 
and all methods employed to convert 
an ordinary thatched cottage into a 
handsome and comfortable abode. The 
door-way was in an angle formed by 
the original old cabin, and the addi- 
tional rooms which had been built to it. 
In a moment I had passed through the 
lobby, and found myself in the presence 
of Mr.and Mrs. Scott, and Mr.William 
Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinnedder. 

At this early period Scott was in 
appearance much more like the por- 
trait by Saxon, engraved for the first 
edition of the Lady of the Lake, than 
to any subsequent picture. He re- 
tained in features and form an impress 
of that elasticity and youthful vivacity, 
which he used to complain wore off 
after he was forty, and by his own ac- 
count was exchanged for the plodding 
heaviness of an operose student. He 
had now, indeed, somewhat of a boyish 
gaiety of look, and in person was tall, 
slim, and extremely active. Through 
life he possessed that remarkable muta- 
bility of countenance, which occasioned 
much discrepancy in the productions 
of his portrait painters. It was very 
possible that half a dozen pictures 
might resemble the original, and yet 
be very unlike one to another, 

This reminds me of what once oc- 
curred at the rooms of an eminent 
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artist, who at the third sitting declared 
himself at fault, and that he could not 
bring out the expression he wished to 
convey. 

“ Why, what the deuce would you 
have ?”” answered Scott ; “ [ am sure 
your production is only too good for 
such a subject.” 

“‘ There, it came back again for a 
moment,” said the artist; ** but, no— 
it is not yet perfect.” 

Meanwhile a stentorian voice was 
heard among visitors in the adjoining 
exhibition-room, and Scott, who well 
knew the comical character of the 
speaker, observed, “ Hah! there is 
honest Jack Fuller.” 

“ Heureka !”’ cried the artist; “ that 
is precisely what I wanted. Now I 
have caught it, and am content.” 

The original bust in marble at Chan- 
trey’s exhibits accurately the kind of 
expression which Jack Fuller’s oddities 
must have excited ; but it is much en- 
feebled in the ordinary plaster copies. 

To return. On my entrance Scott 
was seated at a table near the window, 
and occupied in transcribing from an 
old manuscript volume into his com- 
monplace book. As to costume, he 
was carelessly attired in a widely made 
shooting dress, with a coloured hand- 
kerchief round his neck ; the very anti- 
thesis of style usually adopted either 
by a student or barrister. 

Yet a few words on the common- 
place book. Never did any one in 
appearance enjoy so much leisure, and 
economise time so profitably, as the 
Author of Waverley. Quietly, yet I 
suspect with great inward enthusiasm 
and delight, he collected, under parti- 
cular heads and classes, such extracts 
or traditions as might afterwards en- 
lighten the dark page of history, or give 
a strength, vitality, and vraisemblance 
to his original productions, which mere 
imagination, without learning, could 
not possibly afford. I cannot say whe- 
ther the system ofa commonplace book 
was regularly persevered in, for he had 
peculiar modes of assisting his memory, 
which would have been of no use to 
any one else ; but, for example, it may 
be noticed that he had written at this 
time many pages of notanda, directly 
or indirectly connected with the life of 
John, Master of St. Clair, who was 
exiled for his share in the rebellion of 
1715, and took temporary refuge at’ 
Kirkwall, in-Orkney, where his ances- 
tors had once large property and a 
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princely castle. Of these I am not 
aware that any use was made, except 
what appears in the notes to the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. 

I was received with the utmost 
cordiality. ‘ Hah!” he exclaimed, 
** welcome, thrice welcome! for we 
are just now proposing to have lunch, 
and then a long, long walk through 
wood and wold, in which I am sure 
you will join us. But no man can 
thoroughly appreciate the pleasure of 
such a life who has not known by ex- 
perience what it is to rise spiritless in 
a morning, and daudle out half the day 
in the Parliament House, where we 
must all compear within another fort- 
night ; then to spend the rest of one’s 
time in applying proofs to condescend- 
ences, and drawling out papers to bam- 
boozle judges, most of whom are daized 
enough already !— What say you, 
Counsellor Erskine ?” 

Not one syllable did this gentleman 
utter in reply. He had just laid down 
the newspaper, taken a huge pinch of 
snuff from a mull which the reverend 
Dr. Jameson had forgotten on the 
previous day, and sat staring at the 
window. Lord Kinnedder was remark- 
able for abstraction of mind and taci- 
turnity; that is to say, he would not 
speak at all unless when roused by 
some subject which interested him, and 
he could then become very eloquent. 
He had great enjoyment in literature ; 
but with regard to his own composi- 
tions, was so exceedingly fastidious, 
that this, independently of his profes- 
sional labours at the bar, would have 
been sufficient to prevent him from 
appearing much as an author. He 
read, however, with intense interest ; 
and of books was so tenacious, that, 
with the exception of a dictionary of 
decisions, his library always remained 
under lock and key, and within cases 
with close fronts, so that no one could 
see the contents, or be tempted to 
borrow a volume; whereas Scott, in 
regard to books, always freely bor- 
rowed and lent. With an appearance 
of much quietude and good-nature, 
Erskine had agreat share of that irritable 
temperament which often accompanies 
poetical talent ; and of poetry he was 
at least a most acute and excellent 
judge. Merit he would carefully dis- 
cover and kindly applaud, even in the 
humblest aspirant; but wo to the 
author who imagined that he would 
skip over inaccuracies and be lenient 
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to faults! He was an excellent reader 
and reciter of verses ; and, conscious 
that he produced good effect, very 
willingly officiated in this way. On 
no other friend as a critic did Scott 
rely so much as on Erskine; and 
inany times even whole pages of poetry, 
after being transcribed for the press, 
were entirely recomposed at the sugges- 
tion of this fastidious but kind adviser, 

Ere proceeding further, let a few 
words be devoted to the interior of the 
humble cottage at Lasswade. Witha 
mind almost perpetually active, while 
to superficial observers he might seem 
a trifler, the Author of Waverley soon 
gave a new appearance to every place 
of which he chanced to be the tenant. 
He might be employed delving in his 
garden, or knocking nails with pieces 
of cloth into the wall to train the 
shrubs and fruit-trees—he might be 
cleaning his gun, binding his own 
books, or arranging antiquities,—yet 
these occupations did not interrupt, 
but rather assisted pursuits worthy to 
be called intellectual. Old books, 
pictures, and manuscripts, armour, 
costume, and implements of all sorts, 
seemed to be with him necessaries of 
life, and they accumulated wherever 
he went, like plants and stones with 
the botanist and geologist — though, 
instead ofcontributing merely toscience, 
such collections gave rise in his hands 
to new creations out of old materials, 
or I might say to the production of 
new life. It was not enough to have 
the hunting-boutle of King James VI. 
as an object of curiosity, but the rer 
pacificus must be himself evoked to 
appear once more before the eyes of 
the world in most amusing propria per- 
sona. The temporary cell at Lasswade 
was not, of course, without its anti- 
quarian adornments ; and in a recess 
of one of the windows stood a painter's 
lay figure supporting a coat of mail, 
and having arms and hands, in one of 
which was placed fantastically the 
remnant of an old broken sword. 
Over the marble chimneypiece, too, 
there was a trophy composed of an 
authentic old [Highland shield, with 
various swords, arrows, daggers, and 
other weapons, which the owner de- 
lighted to say were as ancient as the 
“times of Robin Hood. 

* * * * ” 

“ What makes you so grave, coun- 
sellor?” said Scott, again addressing 
Mr. Erskine, ‘ Come, alla guerra ! 
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Rouse, and say whether you are fora 
walk to-day.” 

“ Certainly—in such fine weather, 
I don’t see what we can propose better. 
It is the last I shall see of the country 
this vacation.” 

“‘ Nay, say not so, man ! *—we shall 
all be merry twice and once yet, before 
the evil days arrive.” 

“ T'll tell you what I have thought 
of this half hour: it is a plan of mine 
to rent a cottage and cabbage-gardén ; 
not here, but somewhere further out of 
town——perhaps in Ettrick Forest— 
and never again, after this one session, 
to enter the Parliament House.” 

“ And you will ask Ritson, perhaps, 
to stay with you, and help to consume 
the cabbages? But those who ¢alk of 
running away from duty are not al- 
ways the first to do so. I maintain 
stoutly my determination to abide by 
the Parliament House; but am more 
likely to fing up my gown and briefs 
than you are. Rest assured we shall 
both sit on the bench one day— but, 
heigh-ho ! we shall both have turned 
very old and philosophical by that 
time. Instead of ballads, | shall per- 
haps be writing treatises, like Mon- 
boddo, on the origin of languages, or 
to prove that men should have tails— 
varied now and then with an edifying 
new tractate on the law of entail.” 

“Did you not expect Lewis here 
this morning ?” 

“ Lewis, I venture to say, is not up 
yet, for he dined at Dalkeith House 
yesterday, and of course found the 
wine very good. Besides, you know 
I have entrusted him with Finella, till 
his own steed gets well of a sprain, 
and he would not join our walking 
excursion.—I see you are admiring 
that broken sword,” he added, ad- 
dressing me, “and your interest would 
increase if you knew how much labour 
was required to bring it into my pos- 
session. In order to grasp that moul- 
dering weapon, I was obliged to drain 
the well at the Castle of Dunnottar.” 

“ Is Dunnottar Castle worth seeing ?” 
inquired Erskine. 

“Worth seeing, indeed !——as if it 
were not worth travelling five hundred 
instead of one hundred miles to see. 
Why, counsellor, we must go there to- 
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gether next spring. We shall-find an 
Aberdeen smack at Leith—no, a Shet- 
land vessel homeward bound for Lerwick 
would be best, because we can after- 
wards visit Shetland also; and we shall 
make an agreement with the captain to 
set us on shore at Dunnottar, and to 
stay there for a whole week, if we 
desire him to stay. And there you 
shall see not only the well which I 
drained, but the celebrated Whigs’ 
vault, with remnants of the iron staples, 
stanchions, and chains, wherewith the 
poor devils were fastened to the wall. 
Ilow would the selfish, cautious, cow- 
ardly crew of modern Whigs like such 
treatment? But it is time to set out; 
and here is one friend ”-—addressing 
himself to the large dog—— who is 
very impatient to be on the field ; he 
tells me that he knows where to find a 
hare in the woods at Mavisbank. And 
here is another’’—caressing the terrier 
— who longs to have a battle with 
the weazels and water-rats, and with 
the foumart that wons in a glen near 
the caves of Gorthy. So let us be off.” 

Mr. Scott and his friend passed the 
time on the way to Roslin in a poli- 
tical discussion on the events of the 
times, of which so little interest did I 
then take in politics, that I scarcely 
remember one sentence. At length 
we came toa high jutting point of rock, 
from which on one side is commanded 
a beautiful view into the valley of the 
Esk, and on another are seen for the 
first time the ruins of Roslin Castle 
and its chapel. 

“ Now, though we are accustomed 
to all this, Erskine,” observed Scott, 
“ we must allow our young friend to 
pause, ponder, and admire. I suspect, 
also, that a rest here will be very agree- 
able to all of us. Yonder, sir, you 
behold the far-famed chapelle, founded 
in 1446 by the powerful William St. 
Clair, which, whatever we modern 
critics may think of it, was not 
finished without.the aid of an archi- 
tect who had travelled to Rome, and 
throughout all Europe, to learn the 
deeper mysteries of his vocation, and 
give the proper embellishments to its 
interior. It is one of the few remnants 
of the olden time on which our great 
champion of the Scottish church did 


* The reader must imagine as he best can the comic half-theatrical tone with 
which the phraseology of Shakespeare, and other old writers, was introduced by the 
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not exercise his peculiar plans of re- 
formation. There you shall shortly 
tread on the pavement under which 
twenty of the bold barons of Roslin 
are laid in their armour ; and, as you 
are fond of ghosts, I dare say we could 
make a bargain for you with the por- 
tress of the chapel, that, if so inclined, 
you might be allowed to pass a night 
there, and try whether any of those 
cavaliers, haply troubled by an evil 
conscience, is in the habit of walking 
at the spectral hour.” 

“« If you are going into the chapel,” 
said Erskine, “‘ I must insist that the 
horrid old woman with the stick may 
not be suffered to enter it. Give her 
the money she expects, if you will; 
but let her be paid for holding her 
tongue, not for speaking.” 

“ Why, counsellor, she would fling 
the money at our heads, and perhaps 
lay the stick across our shoulders, if 
we dared to make such a proposition. 
There is a pleasure in her song which 
none but the songstress knows; and 
by telling her that we are acquainted 
with it already we should only make 
the poor devil unhappy : and where- 
fore should we do this only to relieve 
ourselves from a little trial of patience ? 
Reflect, also, what place is so fit for 
penance as a Catholic chapel; and 
thank your stars that you are not 
obliged to pray for hours or weeks 
together on the cold stones, and live 
on peasemeal and water for the expia- 
tion of your sins.” 

I must say that Scott did not after- 
wards practise as he preached, but 
with almost boyish drollery interrupted 
the old woman’s explanations, starting 
doubts, and correcting blunders, till 
her indignation was fiercely roused. 

“ Owe, ay!” she said; “it’s like 
eneuch that you indeed—a wild young 
chap—should ken better than me, that’s 
lived a’ my days at the place, and 
learned the stories as they are deli- 
vered down frae father to son, and frae 
mither to dochter.”’ 

** | wish we knew more than we are 
ever likely to do of the powerful fa- 
mily that once owned this castle and 
chapel,” said Scott, in a reflective tone. 
* Doubtless there were beauteous dam- 
sels as well as belted knights, that now 
‘sleep the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing’ under these cold stones: anxious, 
of course, were the days and hours 
which they often spent. within the 
castle-walls; intricate and hazardous 
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the adventures in which they were en- 
gaged. A chronicle of Roslin, or of 
any other old castle of consideration— 
that is to say, a minute record of the 
lives of its various inhabitants, how 
they fought and caroused, loved and 
hated, worked and played, would be 
worth more than all the mere romances 
that ever were penned as a fund of 
amusement and instruction. But we 
have only vague outlines: imagination 
must do the rest.” 

* Yet, as to the Sinclairs, you have 
considerable evidence already,” ob- 
served Erskine. 

‘* Scarcely enough for a condescend- 
ence to go into court with,” replied 
Scott. “ Why, we are adopting par- 
liament-house language for every thing! 
Yes, of a family so highly connected, 
and so powerful, we must have evi- 
dence. The founder of this chapel, 
with his endless string of titles, his 
princely castle in the Orkneys, and his 
alleged immorality of conduct, is not 
to be forgotten. But, on the whole, 
how little more do we learn from his- 
tory than that Sir William lived and 
reigned at one time, and Sir John at 
another, while of the fair dames little 
or nothing is said! We find their 
names in long lists, it is true, and as 
having assisted on certain public occa- 
sions of war or pageantry. But the 
poet must either discover or invent 
more than this. He requires to know 
their individual habits of life, their 
wants, wishes, and springs of action. 
In truth, we know far more about 
Major Weir and his enchanted staff 
than about any of the Roslin barons 
and baronesses ; and if I were ever to 
become a novel-writer, I think I would 
choose him, if not for my hero, at least 
for an agent and leading one in my 
production.” 

* The major was a disgusting fellow, 
however,” said Erskine: “ I never 
could look at his history a second time. 
A most ungentlemanlike character !” 

“True; but remember, you judge 
only by what his enemies have said of 
him: it is an er parte statement. We 
are informed that he lived in the West 
Bow, and occasionally gave the utmost 
annoyance to his neighbours by the 
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that arose in his house at midnight; 
and by the hobgoblins that appeared, 
not only at his windows, but stalking 
along the streets to and from his man- 
sion. He is, of course, represented as 
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a public nuisance ; and the foulest ac- 
cusations, over and above that of deal- 
ing with the devil, are superadded. 
We know all this, and I am afraid we 
know also that he was burned alive, 
and his staff along with him; which 
was rather severe retributive justice 
for allowing the tall woman without a 
head, or with three heads, to parade 
the streets, or permitting his devilish 
companions to laugh at midnight: and 
would those who burned him, or ap- 
proved of his being burned, represent 
him as a gentleman? Certainly not. 
But all this does not afford any suf- 
ficient reason why a poet or novelist 
should not introduce him as a highly 
intelligent, well-educated personage, 
who had before signalised himself in 
the wars, and “had losses.” Though he 
dealt with the devil, and the hobgob- 
lins came about him, why should we 
set him down for an ungentlemanly 
fellow, unless we could have his own 
statements also (which, rely on it, 
have been suppressed), and knew the 
motives for his actions at least as well 
as we know those of Dr. Faustus ?” 
From Roslin Chapel we went al- 
most immediately across the river, to 
visit a certain cave which was a fa- 
vourite with Scott in those days, though 
it is only an insignificant one among 
many which exist in Scotland similar 
to that in which the Baron of Brad- 
wardine took refuge. It enters from 
the front of a precipitous cliff, is cut 
into the solid rock in form of a cross, 
— that is to say, one considerable 
apartment, with two niches or projec- 
tions. Like other places of the same 
kind, it is concealed from observation 
by overhanging thickets of wild wood ; 
nor can it-be reached without clinging 
to the branches, either in mounting or 
descending. We descended, and here 
an accident occurred which might have 
had serious results. We came along in 
safety till we stood close to the cave; but 
in turning to enter it Scott made a sort 
of leap, which his lameness rendered 
ineffectual, missed his footing, and fell 
down the precipice. Had there been 
no trees in the way he must have been 
killed ; but midway he was stopped by 
a large root of hazel, where, instead of 
struggling, which would have made 
matters greatly worse, he seemed per- 
fectly resigned to his fate, and slipped 
through the tangled thicket till he lay 
flat on the river’s bank. All this was so 
alarming that I could not help uttering 
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a vehement exclamation. “* Never 
mind,” said Erskine, “I am certain he 
is not hurt;” and accordingly Scott 
rose in an instant from his recumbent 
position, and with a hearty laugh 
called out, “‘ Now, let me see who else 
will do the like.” He scrambled up 
the cliff with alacrity, and entered the 
cave, where we had a long dialogue. 
* * ” * 

On our return to the cottage we 
found the party increased by the ar- 
rival, in our absence, of Mr. John 
Leyden, and a gentleman of grave and 
formal manners whom I never saw be- 
fore nor since, and named (I believe) 
Mr. Macritchie. 

Ihavealready noticed Scott's friendly 
disposition to patronise and assist me- 
ritorious aspirants to literary distinc- 
tion; and among his young acquaint- 
ances, and fellow-students of old manu- 
scripts and border traditions, Leyden, 
notwithstanding his bizarre manners, 
was, perhaps, of all the most congenial 
and deserving. He had boundless en- 
thusiasm for Scottish characters of the 
olden time, for Scottish music, poetry, 
and scenery, for hard study in every 
department; and to all his undertak- 
ings applied himself with a degree of ar- 
dour which no difficulties, complexity, 
nor even danger, could extinguish. His 
favourite principle was that difficulties 
exist but for the bold and persevering 
to conquer, and in a humble depart- 
ment, that of transcribing from books 
and manuscripts in the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary, he cheerfully rendered Scott good 
service,— indeed, could have written 
sixteen hours per day without once 
complaining ofthe drudgery. Fatigue 
he maintained was a feeling which en- 
tirely depended upon the mind, and 
over which the mind ought to triumph. 
Probably no one ever left his own 
country as a professional man in search 
of fortune with more acute emotions of 
regret than Leyden ; and this he has 
beautifully expressed in subsequent 
poems. His unconquerable spirit 
proved at last the indirect cause of his 
untimely end,— for the severe applica- 
ton to which he subjected himself in his 
Oriental studies no doubt weakened his 
frame, and rendered him less able to 
contend with the malady which seized 
him when on duty in the pestilential 
island of Java. But of personal fear, 
or even caution, he seemed at all times 
nearly insensible. 

On our arrival, Scott inquired “* What 
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had become of the learned cabbage- 
eater?” meaning Ritson, whom he had 
expected to dinner. 

“« Indeed, you may be rejoiced that 
he is not here,” answered Mrs. Scott ; 
“he is so very disagreeable. Mr. Ley- 
den, | believe, frightened him away.” 

Leyden then described, with some 
asperity, what had occurred. About 
two o'clock, when Ritson made his ap- 
pearance, a cold round of beef was on 
the table, of which Mrs. Scott inad- 
vertently offered him a slice; and the 
antiquary, in his indignation against 
the use of animal food, had expressed 
himself in such outrageous terms to 
the lady, that Leyden first tried to cor- 
rect him by ridicule, and, on the mad- 
man growing more violent, became 
angry in his turn; till at last he threat- 
ened, if his antagonist were not quiet, 
he would “ thraw his neck,” which I 
almost believe he would have done. 
Scott shook his head at this recital, as 
if he did not much approve of Leyden’s 
conduct any more than that of the 
other party ; which, the former observ- 
ing, grew vehement in his own justifi- 
cation. Scott said nota word in reply, 
but took up a large bunch of feathers 
fastened to a stick, denominated a 
duster, and shook it about the student's 
head and ears till he laughed,—then 
changed the subject. This might seem 
unworthy of repetition ; yet, by those 
who were acquainted with the illus- 
trious subject of these memoranda, it 
will, however insignificant, be recog- 
nised as strictly in keeping with that 
playfulness of manner and aversion to 
dispute which I have already men- 
tioned. 

In allusion to an unfortunate littéra- 
teur (since dead) who contrived to live 
in a perpetual worry of apprehension, 
and was a malade imaginaire, Scott 
once observed to me,— 

‘* That poor man will end in actually 
producing all the misfortunes which he 
1s sO anxious to avoid. I have tried 
every means to divert his mind, but in 
vain. Ile is a living proof of our 
adage, that ‘those who seek freits find 
them.’ I could verily believe that ifa 
mere child attacked him with a drawn 
sword he would run against the blade, 
instead of gently putting it aside, as we 


should always do with the minor, and, if 


possible, all the greater, evils of life.” 
To return,— dinner was plainly and 

unostentatiously, yet elegantly served, 

and our entertainer made every one 
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happy by the mere influence of that 
good-humoured drollery which ap- 
peared natural to him, and of which 
the effect depended more on the 
tone and manner than on the words. 
Afterwards, when Mrs. Scott retired, 
the grave, formal gentleman, who was, 
I believe, a native of Glasgow, re- 
quested permission to make a bowl of 
cold punch, which was readily granted. 
I then had the honour of starting a 
subject for conversation which lasted 
for the remainder of the evening ; for, 
having this much in common with the 
Author of Waverley, that I was fond of 
antiquities, 1 proposed a secret excur- 
sion to Roslin chapel at the dead of 
the night; that we should enter it by 
the window of the sacristy on the east, 
provided with a dark lantern, and all 
necessary implements, and should dig 
up and carry away at least one of the 
twenty coats of armour which are said 
to be mouldering under the cold stones 
of the chapel. Had any one ventured 
actually on this exploit, I am _per- 
suaded Scott would have been among 
the first to prevent or punish the of- 
fender; for such infringement on sa- 
cred ground, and on the etiquette due 
even to the dead in old families, was 
quite inconsistent with his principles. 
But J, for one, was perfectly serious ; 
and it amused our host to humour the 
plan, and enter into all its details, 
more especially as our solemn friend 
Mr. Macritchie (over his bowl of 
punch), taking the whole in downright 
earnest, became ludicrously zealous in 
interposing wise objections, and start- 
ing endless doubts as to the hazard 
and impropriety of the undertaking. 
To parry his arguments seemed to 
afford Scott great entertainment. Ley- 
den, I believe, felt as gravely bent as 
myself on carrying this plan into exe- 
cution, though he screamed with 
laughter at the conversation; and a 
day was actually appointed for the 
“ Raid of Roslin,” but subsequently, 
on account of bad weather, not to 
speak of other motives, our scheme 
was abandoned. 

On the merest trifle often hinges the 
fortune of a whole future life; and had 
it not been for the accidental sugges- 
tion of the beautiful, accomplished, and 
truly amiable Countess of Dalkeith, 
Scott would certainly never have writ- 
ten his first metrical romance, and 
possibly never even dreamed of rising 
to high eminence as an author. She 
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had heard the legend of the dwarf- 
demon, “ Gilpin Horner,” and wished 
to have some verses written about him, 
probably thinking this would be an 
easy task ; and her slightest wish was 
a law. But the dwarf was no very 
poetical personage. He had made his 
appearance unexpectedly, it is true,— 
had behaved capriciously,—like Num- 
ber Nip, frightened both grown people 
and children,—shewn the notable in- 
clination for mischief which is custom- 
ary with devils, and at last vanished 
as unexpectedly as he came; but all 
this was quite as well told in prose as in 
the best rhymes that ever were penned. 
In order to meet Lady Dalkeith’s 
wishes, therefore, he must be intro- 
duced as an infernal agent in some 
plot of importance which was yet to be 
devised. Neither the devil nor his imps 
could be brought with effect into 
poetry for their own sakes, nor unless 
there was somewhat of importance to 
be done. Thus arose the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, though the original idea 
of “ Gilpin” soon became subordinate, 
and was lost in the superstructure. 

In regard to the composition of his 
first poem, Scott resembled an author 
from whom in other respects he widely 
differed. Lady Hesketh wished that 
Cowper would write for her a few 
lines, or pages, of blank-verse, and 
gave him, at hap-hazard, the “ sofa” 
for a subject. He began with no 
higher aim than to fulfil the commands 
of his female friend ; and the result was 
that a long and most original poem 
unexpectedly rose up, which formed at 
once the basis of his immediate and 
lasting reputation. The analogy does 
not stop here. In after-life Cowper 
planned another blank-verse poem, 
which at the outset he intended 
for a great work, to be entitled the 
“ Four Ages of Man;” but he wrote 
with difficulty only about one hundred 
lines, and nothing more came of it. 
With this might be compared the 
Lord of the Isles, though the differ- 
ence between Scott’s character and 
that of Cowper cut off the risk of its 
remaining unfinished. The subject 
was the best he had yet treated, and 
there is no want of strength or art ; yet 
the genial feelings, the vivida vis, the 
Je ne sgai quoi, of poetic inspiration 
were less obvious ; and, instead of 
adding by it to his celebrity, he had 
the mortiiication of seeing it drop al- 
most still-born from the press. 
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Of the Last Minstrel he wrote, at 
Lady Dalkeith’s request, some opening 
stanzas, which he read to his friends, 
who—being, of course, utterly uncon- 
scious of the effects to which such a 
commencement might lead—received 
them with great coldness. The rule 
holds good,—** never shew to fools or 
children a work half done.” Although 
he at first destroyed his production, and 
seemed to abandon the idea, yet there 
is no doubt he had conceived the plan 
of an entire poem; for, when some 
friendly critics declared that the lines 
had dwelt on their remembrance, and 
they wished he would go on with it, 
the work proceeded at the rate of 
about a canto in a week. Such ra- 
pidity was a natural effect of his vivid 
conception of character and situation, 
which carried him on without effort; so 
that the work proved as entertaining to 
the author in composition as to his ad- 
mirers in perusal. In the Last Min- 
strel we find that happy blending of 
descriptive passages with the narrative 
which forms a leading charm of the 
Waverley novels; and the language 
and metre present the careless freedom 
natural to a man who feels himself 
master of the subject, and that in his 
hands it is thoroughly plastic. The 
mere simple ballad of “ Rosabelle” 
alone—so clear, so graphic, and me- 
lodious—would have been enough to 
acquire for its composer the reputation 
of a poet. 

- - * * 

His appointment as sheriff, and mi- 
gration from Lasswade to his new re- 
sidence, formed, of course, a grand 
epoch in a quiet literary life. Ashestiel 
was an old and rather dilapidated 
house, not in itself romantic, but situ- 
ated in Ettrick forest, amid scenery 
affording all those elements which a 
poetic mind delights to combine and 
work upon. It stands close to the 
banks of the bold and bright river 
Tweed, which flows past the garden on 
the south, and is surrounded by wild 
mountains, exhibiting here and there 
the grey ruins of an ancient fortress 
and straggling patches of underwood 
—remnants of the once celebrated 
forest. It was a scene in every respect 
congenial to his taste and imagination ; 
he could here live more majorum, after 
the style of his own baronial ancestors, 
nor enjoy the pleasures of the “ merry 
green wood” one tittle the less because 
the domains were not his own. The 
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profound solitude and tranquillity of 
this district were admirably adapted to 
promote literary industry and inven- 
tion ; all its features were suited to re- 
vive and deepen those early impres- 
sions from the lonely heaths of Rox- 
burghshire already so often mentioned, 
and to which he owed his first poetic 
reveries and impulses. 

Scott was now probably aware that 
he moved in a path which might lead 
him to the highest honours, and may 
have felt some share of that intoxica- 
tion which gratified ambition usually 
excites ; but, if so, not the slightest 
trace of any such feeling appeared in 
his outward demeanour, which was 
invariably humble and unpretending. 
At this me party-spirit was cherished 
in Scotland to a degree which in the 
present era would appear ludicrous 
and absurd; and the poetical sheriff 
of Selkirk, being an individual highly 
esteemed by leading members of the 
Tory faction, was proportionably dis- 
liked by the Whigs, with whom, how- 
ever, he always kept ostensibly on the 
best possible terms; for, though they 
might contemn his principles, or affect 
to “despise his ballads, they at least 
could not deny the amenity of his 
manners, and the sterling integrity of 
his character in private life. 

In the beautiful and quiet seclusion 
of Ashestiel the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
was completed, and appeared in 1805. 
Rapidly it spread his reputation, and 
the most inspiriting encomia poured 
in from all quarters. The description 
of Melrose Abbey, and the ballad of 
Rosabelle, were imprinted on the 
memory of every one not utterly un- 
susceptible of the charms of romantic 
poetry ; and it was scarce possible to 
visit any house where a copy of the 
expensive quarto, with its “ rivulet of 
verse flowing through a meadow of mar- 
gin,” was not to be found on the draw- 
ing-room table. Yet the poem had, of 
course, its hypercritics, especially some 
wiseacres among the Whig faction, who 
were not disposed to admit that what 
was so contrary to established rules, 
and to their criterions of excellence, 
should be considered poetry. But the 
intrinsic beauty, the originality and 
vivid feelings of the Lay, were attrac- 
tions too powerful to be resisted. 
These potent spells had done their 
duty—had worked their way to the 
hearts of the public; and the empire 
thus gained could not be undermined 
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nor shaken by the efforts of such petty 
cavillers. 

Meanwhile it was Scott’s persevering 
practice to give himself out for a mere 
man of business. Daily and regularly 
he appeared during the session on the 
boards of the Parliament House ; and 
though no strife arose amongst attor- 
neys who should first secure his assist- 
ance, yet he went through the routine 
of duty, and maintained that literature 
should never be allowed to supersede 
professional engagements. But all the 
world now courted his society, and 
every one expressed a wish that he 
would produce another poem. For 
two years, however, he remained un- 
decided what was to be the subject ; 
and during this interval contented 
himself with publishing a separate 
edition of his Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces, and announcing, in the end 
of 1807, Six Epistles from Ettrick Fo- 
rest, which were then partly written, 
but were afterwards remodelled and 
adapted as introductory dedications 


prefixed to the several cantos of 
Marmion. 
Benefits, like misfortunes, rarely 


come single; and within the next year, 
after the flattering reception of the 
Last Minstrel, the friends whom he 
had gained, and who were steadily at- 
tached to him, obtained for Scott from 
Mr. Pitt’s government the promise of a 
situation the best of all adapted to his 
wishes, namely, that of a principal 
clerk of session, whose duty it is to 
sit immediately under the bench and 
take down the decisions of the court, 
also to sign divers papers. The ap- 
pointment was ratified, with many com- 
plimentary expressions, by Mr. Fox and 
his friends during their short accession 
to power. In order to fulfil the duties 
of this place, rapidity and precision of 
penmanship are especially requisite ; 
and for these qualifications (the ra- 
pidity, in particular) Scott, until his 
latter years, was eminently distin- 
guished. After his illness in 1819, 
however, his hand became much 
changed, and, though similar in cha- 
racter, was cramped, and even illegible, 
except to those who were habituated 
to its peculiarities. His predecessor, 
Mr. George Home, who had _ broke 
down under the Herculean task of 
noting decisions, but who still survived, 
drew for several years the entire profits 
of the situation, till, in 1812, this gen- 
tleman received a pension and retired ; 
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so that henceforth Scott derived a fixed 
income from his appointment — not, 
indeed, always the same, but averaging 
at 1500/. per annum. 

He was thus completely withdrawn 
from the bar, anc, like a voyager who 
had got into port, might still look on 
himself as a traveller or man of busi- 
ness if he would; but all he had to 
do in the latter capacity was to keep 
pen in hand and note down decisions. 
‘The employment, however, would have 
proved exceedingly irksome to any 
literary man not accustomed by strict 
discipline and early rising to make the 
most of his time, for he was under the 
necessity of attending every day from 
ten to two o’clock. But instead of 
being annoyed by such drudgery, it 
seemed as if he delighted in it, and 
had some feelings of self-complacency 
at rendering himself useful. The lord- 
president had before ironically said 
that he was eminently well provided 
with clerks—having four, of whom one 
could not read, another could not write, 
and two could neither read nor write. 
On the contrary, Mr. Scott, from the 
commencement of his labours, was 
complimented by the judge for the 
correctness and celerity with which he 
acquitted himself; and I believe he 
felt more flattered by such approba- 
tion than by the praise bestowed on 
his poetry. 

I remember some stanzas, written 
by the Rev. James Marriott, “ On 
Mr. Walter Scott’s leaving the Bar,” 
and first published in the Edinburgh 
Annual Register. They were so well 
conceived and expressed that I would 
have transcribed them here, but have 
no access to a copy —nor, indeed, to 
any book. 

The predictions of Mr. Marriott and 
his other friends were realised. No 
sooner had he obtained a situation, 
which would have induced most other 
people to subside into quiescence, 
than he began in right earnest those 
literary labours which continued hence- 
forth without intermission until nearly 
the close of his life. At this period 
the mania for black-letter books began 
to manifest itself in the land, and, 
like the once notable tulip-madness in 
Holland, proved an important source 
of emolument to those who had even 
a small capital to embark in the pur- 
chase of rare specimens. It was quite 
possible for such traders occasionally 
to purchase for a trifling sum an entire 
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library from some improvident or illi- 
terate representative of an old family, 
by whom the books were looked upon 
as mere lumber. From these the for- 
tunate purchaser well knew how to 
select the gems inestimable in the eyes 
of a collector, any one of which, being 
properly set and adorned in its fragrant 
binding of Russia leather, would some- 
times bring nearly as much money as 
had been given for the whole lot. It 
was, indeed, on this basis principally 
that the late Mr. Constable, who had 
the honour of publishing the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel and Marmion, con- 
trived to accumulate that wealth, or 
acquire that credit, which, if more 
prudently managed, might have in- 
sured him stability and reputation for 
life. Mr. Scott was one of the very 
few among Constable's patrons who 
could turn this mania to good account ; 
for, whilst he seemed to the uninitiated 
to have an indiscriminate appetite for 
old books of every description, the 
truth was that he seldom made a pur- 
chase of one without some rational and 
special object in view. The volume 
in itself alone might be of no value, 
but it joined in as collateral evidence, 
and served like one of the component 
stones of an arch; his old books being 
all reduced into particular classes, each 
bearing on some particular point or era 
in history, manners, criticism, politics, 
or superstition. Among his collections 
in this way, by far the most valuable 
were those in the department of Scot- 
tish and English history. But for 
many years one of his favourite pur- 
suits was that of demonology and 
witchcraft,—a subject which he nodoubt 
would have treated with great effect, had 
it not been laid aside for better things 
until the evil days came; and in all 
that he then wrote, however estimable, 
there appeared to those who had known 
him in better times the characteristics 
of hurry and constraint. The learning, 
industry, and research, were still ob- 
vious, and in almost every page some 
line or sentence existed which were in 
unison with the tone of former days ; 
but the genial spirit which ought to 
have animated and harmonised the 
whole no longer appeared. The work 
was task-work ; and the energy which 
prompted such exertions, under disad- 
vantageous circumstances and painful 
impressions, soou worked its own 
decay. 
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DOMINIE SKELPDOUP. 
A TRUE TALE. 


Shewing how he spent a Saturday Afternoon — what befel him at Night —and how 
he got home on Sabbath Morning. 


DONE INTO METRE BY WANDERING WILLIE, 


’Twas Saturday, the clock toll’d twall — 
I!k stroke dissolved scholastic thrall : 

The lads toom’d frae the scalin’ scule ; 

Wi’ lightsome hearts, unsear’d wi’ dool, 
They rin, they lauch, turn heads ower kreels ; 
Ane loups the dyke, anither speels ; 

They bizz and bir, halloo and skirl, 

Till through yer head the sound gangs dirl. 
At praps or bulls some play thegither, 

Or ower the brae houch ane anither. 

There on a mound stands Willie Wastle, 
Wham birkies beard e’en in his castle. 

The douser dux within the scule, 

Without ’s a dowff and sneev'lin’ snool ; 
Close to the wa’ his showther rubbin’— 

He ’s aff, lest he should get a drubbin’ 

For takin’ down some sprittle spunkie, 

Or bein’ a tale-piet on the munkie. 

A fig for rank by beuks or gear! 

Quick wit and strength dings a’ thing here. 

On the door-stane the Dominie stands, 

Breek-pouches fill’d up wi’ his hands, 

His glesses push’d up on his brow, 

His duffel coat, o’ airn hue, 

Thrown back sae easy ower his showther — 
The neck o’t whiten’d wi’ hair-powther ; 
Tails straik’t like backs o’ spreckled hens, 
Wi’ wipin’ inky-nebbit pens. 

Noo Dominie Skelpdoup look’d as happy 

As ony crony ower his nappy. 

On lowest furm the weeest bairn, 

That feichts his carracties to learn, 

Is na’ mair gled o’ freedom’s blessin’ 

Than Skelpdoup at the scule dismissin’. 
Weel pleased he hears the rair and rustle — 
Himsel feels half-inclined to whustle ; 
Thinks o’ his youth, when he was frisky — 
As gleg he feels as ’twere wi’ whisky. 

The weekly play-day joy flow’rs flung, 

On maister auld and scholars young. 

The pedagogue has frien’s to crack wi’, 

To drink a health or tak’ a chack wi ; 

An’ ane that mauna be negleckit, 

His greatest frien’, and maist respeckit — 
The minister — his worthy patron — 

Of wham nae guid said could be flatt’rin’. 
He looks aboon, he scans the sky ; 

“ Will ’t turn out weet, or will ’t keep dry ?” 
Though learn’d in wisdom o’ the weather, 
Some sma’ cluds mak’ his judgment smither ; 
But fine or mirk, or dry or weet, 

Wi’ Rigside’s pastor he maun meet : 

Come fair or foul, resolved to gang, 
Ue wadna mind a starm a sang. 
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Auld Skelpdoup —I maun tell the truth, 
Though so to do I may be laith — 
O’ gormandisers bore the bell, 
Delightin’ weel his kyte to swell. 
The quality ne’er fash’d his fin, 
Sae that the mess wad displace win ; 
Nae ane e’er kenn’d his quantum suff., 
Nor heard him cry out, “ Hold, enough !” 
Cauld kale or warm, he liked them baith — 
To cock-a-leekie nothing laith ; 
Wi’ equal glee hotchpotch he’d sowp, 
Or down Craig’s Close mak’ collops loup ; 
He liked fu’ weel the royal haggis, 
Or parritch wi’ sour milk in luggies ; 
Iie’d mak’ a shift, ’thout muckle grief, 
Wi’ English puddin’ and roast beef ; — 
In Scripture words, ance mair I tell ye, 
I fear he made his god his belly. 
Noo, at the manse this bein’ weel kent, 
The gudewife kindly aye took tent 
To mak’ some dish o’ arra scraps — 
A haggis, or hotchpotch, perhaps, 
Or ony thing, so there was plenty — 
Jist gie ’m eneuch, he wasna denty. 
Thus ’twas prepared, whene’er he cam’ 
To chat, an’ drink, an’ lauch, an’ cram. 
The duffel coat noo doffed for black, 
Substantial braid-claith clads his back ; 
He dons his breeks o’ airn grey, 
So seldom seen on ilka day: 
Syne briskly steppin’ ower the muir, 
He ’s in the town in half-an-hour. 
For some kirk-elder noo he’ll spier, 
Or frien’ he’s kent for mony a year ; 
Or ca’s to tell some doatin’ mither 
Her Jock dings a’ the scule thegither. 
“ I’m gled the lad’s sae guid ’s ye say — 
Noo, Maister Skelpdoup, what ’Il ye hae?” 
Proud o’ her son, her heart rins ower, 
An’ Dom’nie gapes to kep the show’r. 
A sicker baillie neist he’ll see, 
That ’s no yet paid his laddy’s fee: 
He jist draps in for trade to spier, 
Lets fa’ a hint — the time o’ year. 
A’ minor visits paid and past, 
He’s at the manse arrived at last. 
The minister gies welcome kind ; 
W’ friendly grip their han’s entwined. 
He greets the Dom’nie, learned root ! 
Fra’ whase rich sap there’s mony a shoot 
O’ erudite and sterlin’ knowledge, 
Grown up an’ flourish’d in a college. 
Noo common compliments are gi’en, 
An’ also ta’en ; syne, wi’ a wheen 
O’ questions about this an’ that, 
They fa’ intil a friendly chat, 
About their brethren o’ the kirk. 
Some they dab fair, an’ ithers mirk ; 
0’ this ane’s stipend, that ane’s marriage ; 
The bride wi’ tocher, an’ a carriage ; 
This ane, placed ‘gainst pop’lar will, 
Mak’s the seceder’s kirk to fill ; 
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That ane, deposed for heresy, 
An ill-used man they baith agree. 

©’ patronage they talk wi’ wisdom, 
An’ then the voluntary system ; 

Synod an’ presbyt’ry — their acts 

Are scann’d, and mony stubborn facts, 
Nae muckle to the members’ credit. 
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— But, whisht! their vengeance we maun dreat if, 


Wha frae the kirk has kept aloof, 
An’ frae the session got reproof; 
What erring sinner, lass or man, 
Bears excommunication’s ban? 

O’ college cronies neist they crack, 
Ower mem’ry’s shouther keekin’ back, 
When classes they did tend thegither, 
Or at a disputation tether. 
Their fellow-students’ lives they trace — 
How this ane’s ris’n the kirk to grace, 
An’ that ane fills professor’s chair ; 
low ane a living’s got, nae mair ; 
Anither, or by gowd or merit — 
The first, the council wad prefer it — 
Gets an equivocal degree, 
Mark’d D—D, thus; or thus, D.D. ; 
While ithers hold despotic rule 
Ower callants in a parish scule, 
Wi’ twenty pounds 0’ revenue, 
An’ a’ that they can add thereto 
By orra jobs, at orra hours — 
On rushes wasting giant’s powers. 
They free discuss things said and done, 
By puir below and great aboon. 

Wi’ sic like crackin’ a’ agog, 
Rin minister an’ pedagogue — 
The servant here is maister call’d 
Like Saturnalian jokes of auld. 
The ane lays by his awfu’ frown, 
The ither thinks na’ on his gown ; 
Av’ equalising whisky thaws 
The wielder o’ the sceptral taws — 
Ilis frozen mien — an’ melts the ice 
©” clerical hauteur sae nice ; 
Forgettin’ a’ things but themsels, 
Each ane his langsyne story tells. 

But think na’ converse could beguile 
Skelpdoup frae eatin’ a’ this while, 
That he could e’er forget his aim 
And end — to fill his cravin’ wame ; 
Ile did na’ keep his jaws a ga’in’, 
That words alane should out be fa’in’ ; 
Ie did na’ wag his new-mawn chin, 
To send guid out ’thout takin’ in ; 

It did na’ suit the Dom’nie’s plan 
To chat ower empty cag or can. 

As weel expec’, without seed-sawin’, 
To hae rich rigs o° barley grawin’ ; 
As weel expec’ flour frae_a mill, 
Whilk ye hae pit nae corn intil ; 

As weel expec’ what couldna be, 

As to speak without eatin’ he. 


Wherewith the Dom'nie’s kyte did swell 


Is needless noo for me to tell ; 
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Justice he did, believe ye me, 

To his host’s hospitality. 

Time after time he fill’d his plate, 
An’ still he spak’ and still he ate ; 
His glass was fill’d and fill’d again, 
Nor thirst nor hunger seem’d to wane, 
An’ wasna satisfied till he 

Did clean the empty ashet see. 

Moisten’d wi’ braw strong swats for rain, 

Nae wonder he’d a fruitfu’ brain ; 

The sma’ dew o’ sma’ peat-reek still, 

An’ head-bedizzing, chatty yill: 

These made his words grow fast and thick, 
Crowdin’ ower ane anither quick 

For utt’rance frae his busy mou’, 

An’ scarce could get out fast enow: 

So fruitfu’ in a wordy crap 

Was ilka bit, and sowp, and drap. 

But noo the tantaleezing clock 
O’ midnicht gies the warnin’ croak ; 
An’ though in midst 0’ pleasure’s heat, 
A minister maun be discreet. 

The Dom’nie hears the warnin’ sign, 
Prepares his feastin’ joy to tine ; 

Jist about canty, hardly fou — 

Nae got ower muckle, but enou’: 

Ile jist can tak’ a partin’ drap, 

*Thout skalin’ ony on his lap : 

He lifts a glass wi’ cautious han’le, 
But dares na’ try to snuff a can'le. 

Fu’ laith he rises aff his chair, 

Casts a lang ee for ae gless mair — 
Joomst ower his trapple, feels a’ richt, 
An’ loof in loof they bid ** Guid nicht !” 

Cauld cuts the air the Dom’nie’s nose ; 
Ik cheek wi’ warmth o’ whisky glows. 
Across the muir his drear road lies, 

An’ black an’ mirky are the skies ; 
Nae beaten path his steps to guide, 
Nor star in a’ the heavens wide, 

Nor planet points his hameward way, 
To keep his fit frae ga’in’ astray. 

Noo, on the border o’ the muir, 
He halts to think, perplex’d an’ dour; 
There stan’s a stump — there a fael dyke — 
The whilk a wee thocht ease his fyke ; 
He turns his face nor’-wast, and syne 
Gangs forward in a due richt line. 

Thus ent’ring on the dreary waste 
Wi’ cautious step an’ tremblin’ haste, 
Ilis head agleg wi’ what’s within, 

His pace he quickens to a rin ; 

Nae jag o’ vengefu’ thistle fears — 

Shoon shield him frae their stingin’ spears ; 
So, bauldly crushing broom and heather, 
Ane fit fast follows close the ither. 

But, stop ! a sudden glif o’ fright 
Does a’ his shiv’rin’ body smite ; 
Anither fit be daresna move, 
llis switherin’ teeth his terrors prove. 

A gapin’ coal-pit, deadly deep, 
Wi’ sides a’ jagged, black, and steep, 
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Yawnin’ to swallow careless folk, 
Wha, ance gulped down, ne’er after spoke ; 
Nae friendly dyke, or earthen mound, 
Or warnin’ pale, to shield it round — 
(Twas thocht that to put up a fence 
Was flyin’ in face o’ Roieans — 
About was smooth, deceetfu’ level, 
As is the highway to the devil. 
Deep on its sides rank grew the weeds, 
For human blood had warm’d their seeds. 
A widow’s only son was missin’— 
A son that ca’d down mony a blessin’ : 
The neebors search’d and sought in vain, 
The callant ne’er was seen again ; 
The coal-pit’s sides wi’ bluid were smear’d — 
They kent his fate, and waefu’ tear'd. 
The cannie packman left the clachan, 
Whare he ’d selt bargains, jokin’, lauchin’ ; 
He cam’ na whare he ne’er did fail — 
The bluidy pit-sides telt the tale. 
To keep her tryst went bonny Jean — 
She went, and never mair was seen : 
Bluid — thistles frae the black heugh torn, 
Wi deadly grasp — gart her joe mourn. 
’T was there mad Murdoch coost the wean, 
Then jumpt himsel amangst the slain : 
The neebors held the frantic mither, 
Or else the pit had gulp’d anither. 
Besides sic feasts o’ human breath, 
O’ mony a beast it ’s been the death : 
Puir ewes and lambs, and wand’ring kye, 
Cropt their last moufu’ far ower nigh ; 
And e’en the Dominie’s ain cou 
Fell down its black relentless mou. 
The batter’d bodies at the bottom — 
’Twas said the charm’d earth wadna rot ’em — 
Cauld, dank, an’ bluidy, there they lay, 
An’ bade defiance to decay ; 
An’ mithers telt 0’ bogles there, 
Frae danger’s way the bairns to scare. 
This awsome heugh, this drear death’s door, 
The Dom’nie kent was in the muir. 
Iie kent, an’ trembled at the thocht — 
The ae fit close to th’ ither brocht ; 
Then stood stock-still wi’ wilder'’d brain, 
An’ cauld fear grew’d through his back-bane. 
A’ reck’nin’ 0’ his course he’d lost — 
How muckle o’ the muir he’d cross’t — 
Whether the pit was far or near, 
Afore, aside, or in the rear ; 
Maybe ’twas far—— fearsome to think, 
Aiblins he stood upon the brink ; 
So black the nicht, so thickly dark, 
His fing’r afore he could na’ mark ; 
He glower’d fu’ hard, an’ strain’d his een, 
An’ strove to see, but nocht was seen. 
He cautious drew ae fit around, 
Felt a’ was firm — that a’ was ground ; 
Syne slowly stoop’t on knee an’ han’— 
He thocht ’twas safer than to stan’ ; 
Syne cautious creepit on a wee, 
Felt wi’ his han’, then drew his knee : 
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Bat a’ on chance he moved alang — 
Hie micht be richt, he micht be wrang; 
He miclit be creepin’ straight intil’t, 
An’ blindlins ga’in’ to be kilt : 

The danger micht be far ahint ; 

Hie kent nae — clean the gate he’d tint. 
Perplex’d wi’ fearfu’ rackin’ dout, 

His stock o’ nerve was near rin out ; 
He only felt 0’ safety share, 

The earth whereon he was nae mair ; 
Afore, ahint, on either side, 

Death might be gapin’ fearfu’ wide. 

O awfu’ thocht! He closer shrunk, 
An’ cow’rin’ close on earth he sunk, 
Resolvin’ there to sleep till day 

Should break, an’ a’ his fears allay. 

Sleep !— na, beware! destruction dire 
May lurk in drowsy sleep’s desire. 
Restless, in bed so strange an’ hard — 
Senseless, by slumber thrown off guard — 
He might row ower to dreadfu’ death, 
An’, fa’in’ hard, ding out his breath. 

Wi’ desp’rate grasp he clutch’d the heather, 
An’ close clung to his earthy mither. 

Noo, struggling slumber to evade, 
Lest Sleep his brither Death should aid, 
Imagination lent its light 
To shew forth terrors in the night ; 

An’ startin’ aft frae wakefu’ dose, 

The charnel smell breathed in his nose, 
Wi’ wind that ower the pit’s mouth broke, 
An’ thocht he heard the dank toads croak. 
He saw the ghaist o’ mangled Jean, 

A’ ina clud o’ dazzling sheen ; 

She bade him tell her joe be true, 

An’ keep his tryst aneath the yew. 

The pedlar neist spread out his pack, 

A’ smear'd wi’ clotted bluid, and black ; 
Bade him choose out a guid mart claith — 
He wadna cheat, he’d tak his aith. 

The bleedin’ bairn mad Murdoch hugg’d, 
Its limbs he nip’t, its hair he rugg’d ; 

An’ angry cus it wadna greet, 

He coost it at the Dom’nie’s feet. 

Auld Skelpdoup shrank frae touch o’ death, 
An’ sudden wauknin’, catch’d his breath. 
The ruddy sun glint frae the east, 

An’ Dom’nie frae his fears releast : 
The dreaded, dank, an’ deadly pit, 
Was ower the muir fu’ mony a fit. 
Raxin’ his stiffen’d joints he rose, 

An’ tried his senses to compose ; 

Wi’ hurrying steps he cross’t the muir, 
An’, wearied, reach’d the scule-house door ; 
Quick ent’ring, lest, on Sabbath morn, 
Iie should be seen bleer-ee'd, unshorn. 
Lang as his een enjoys the licht, 

He'll ne'er forget that awfu’ nicht. 
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Dear Yorke, 

Were it possible to do without beef 
and mutton, and divers other refresh- 
ments for the animal body, I would 
make larger disbursements upon the 
intellectual soul, and take most of the 

eriodicals of the present day. Be- 
ieve me, sir, yours should not be 
omitted,—for a greater treat to the ge- 
neral reader cannot, in reason, be de- 
manded, even in these low-priced days, 
for the small charge of half-a-crown. 
Also, believe me, the general reader 
looks for amusement. Many, like my- 
self, are too old for instruction; and, 
really, half the world, if not more, are 
almost inclined to keck at the term, 
since knowledge is become so vulgar 
and so cheap. Autopsy omnibusses, 
jenny-spinning operatives,— all such 
disgusting jargon has long been in 
fashion in the cockney world,—and 
we hear of its spreading into the rural 
districts. We shall, I conclude, soon 
hear the farmer telling his arator to go 
to his agrarian operations, and the 
cleanser ofa ditch to his geology. Nor 
is this any conceit of mine ; for I read, 
in one of those paste-and-scissors com- 
positions which are floating about Eng- 
land, the following absurdity, a few 
months since. “ Ifa man (a London 
operative, mind ye!) takes a walk into 
the country, and picks up a lump of 
dirt, that is geology.” Bah! 1 knew the 
world in its (comparative) ignorance, 
and can only say it was then much 
better behaved than it now is; and so 
would thousands of the advocates for 
this twopenny-halfpenny knowledge be 
obliged to admit, if they looked to facts 
and not to theory; and that, instead of 
its being, as Shakespeare says, of real 
knowledge * the wing wherewith we 
fly to heaven,” it is evidently wafting 
us tother road. We had no rick- 
burners then ; very few forgers; no 
footmen talking about the immortality 
of their souls when waiting at dinner, 
at the same time knocking out young 
ladies’ teeth with bread-baskets, as 


they flounce round the room, which was _ 


the case some six or eight months 
back, in London; and then standing 
with arms a-kimbo before a London 
magistrate, when pulled up for the as- 
sault. No; the question then was not, 
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“To be, or not to be?” but “ to be,” if 
the master ordered it, and the demand 
were not unreasonable. But they may 
kick as they will,—there must and will 
be a top-sawyer in all civilised coun- 
tries, so long as the world stands; and 
we might as well throw the reins upon 
the foot-board, as Jack Moody did on 
the Exeter mail, and tell the four 
horses to “ divide the work between 
them,” as to expect the lying axiom, 
as the Quarterly Review calls it, of all 
men being born equal, ever to go down 
with English gentlemen. But, really, 
a person who breathed in the last cen- 
tury appears at present to move in 
another sphere,—so very precose, as 
my French gardener calls early pota- 
toes, is human intellect now become. 
As for the promising four-year old (see 
a late Bristol Journal), who can read 
four dead languages, Hebrew one of 
them, with the types up, or the types 
down, why, that is not more a proof of 
the world itself being upside-down than 
of the excellent swallow of the Bristol 
editor, or of his kind friend who fur- 
nished him with the anecdote, neither 
of whom, as we say in the stable, by 
any means required the assistance of 
the balling-iron. But I had a bit ofa 
taste of this human precosity a short 
time back. I saw a blue-coat boy 
fishing in a canal very near my house, 
when the following edifying conversa- 
tion passed between us, for a reca- 
pitulation of which I must offer as 
apology my never having before ex- 
changed a word with any of these 
yellow-legged heroes, whose absurd 
costume shews that some old ways may 
be very advantageously exchanged for 
new ones. He was a very stout lad 
for his age (a good blacksmith spoiled), 
with a freckled face, and lowering 
brow, and every hair on his head as 
thick as a steel knitting-needle. 

Nimrod loquitur. “ Fish bite, my 
boy ?” 

Boy. “ No.” 

Nimrod. “ Never do here, with the 
wind north. How many scholars now 
in Christ’s Hospital ?” 

Boy. “ Fourteen hundred.” 

Nimrod. “ More the merrier. 
old are you ?” 

Boy. “ I’m just past nine.” 


How 
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Nimrod. “ What do you read ?” 
Boy. “ I’m in Latin and Greek.” 
Nimrod. “ Greek! Why, at your 
age I was stuck fast in ‘ Propria que 
maribus.’ Pray, what Greek books 
may you read ?” 

Boy. “ I’m in the Greek Delectus.” 

Nimrod. “ Very good book. Who 
knows but that one day or another you 
may youself become one of the dgergerits 
—lord-mayor of London, perhaps! 
What is Greek for a fish ?” 

Boy. “ Pisces.” 

Nimrod. “ Very like a whale indeed. 
You are thinking of Latin, are you 
not ?” 

Boy. “I believe I am.” 

Nimrod. “ What's water ?” 

Boy. “ Don’t remember.” 

Nimrod. “ What's earth ?” 

Boy. (A shake of the head.) 

Nimrod. “ What’s God ?” 

Boy. “ Dei.” 

Nimrod. “ De—devil I was going 
to say. You are thinking of Latin 
again, my lad. But perhaps you re- 
member the Greek for man?” 

Boy. “* Avbewaes.” 

Nimrod. “ You are in Greek, to be 
sure,” said I, aside; but it is quite 
clear there is very little Greek in you.” 
So, after asking him half-a-dozen of the 
simplest words I could think of, not 
one of which could he metamorphose 
into the Athenian tongue, I took my 
leave of this phenomenon of the human 
mind. But a child of nine years old 
in Greek !! "Tis worse than eight stone 
four pounds on a two-year-old. 

I must, however, assure you, most 
sapient editor! I am not content with 
an occasional perusal of your very en- 
tertaining Magazine, but have a great 
desire to see myself in your types ; and 
have often had this honour in contem- 
plation, when an accidental circum- 
stance settled the point—at least, as far 
as making the attempt. ‘ "Tis a poor 
soul that never rejoices ;”’ so, having a 
few friends the other day at my hum- 
ble board, I was thus unceremoniously 
addressed by one of them, as clever a 
man as ever the sun or moon shone 

upon, and a great personal friend of 
our late noble and immortal bard. 
‘“* Nimrod,” said he, ‘* what are you 
next about to write? I am just come 
from Brussels, where I dined with 
Mr. White, with whom a certain person 
lately dined, and who told him (no 
better authority, you know) that a cer- 
tain article you lately wrote in a certain 
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periodical had caused the sale of two 
thousand seven hundred extra co- 
pies in the first six weeks!” “ Cer- 
tainly, then,” I replied, “ I am very 
happy at hearing you say so; and 
as you have the way dae, do me the 
favour to give me a thesis? “ Non- 
sense,” he resumed, “ you don’t want 
a subject; any thing will make a sub- 
ject for you,—that bottle, for example,” 
putting his finger upon one that stood 
Opposite to him. Now, it so happened 
that the aforesaid bottle was an empty 
one ; and, had it not been for what had 
just fallen from his eloquent tongue, I 
should have strongly suspected my fa- 
cetious guest was inclined to typify, 
and that the empty bottle was a well- 
chosen symbol of my skull. How- 
ever, I began to cogitate the following 
day, what sort of a thesis a full bottle 
would make, when something told me 
that as it did for Anacreon it might 
do for me; as it did for Moore, it 
might do for Nimrod. Moreover, as 
Anthony wrote in praise of drunken- 
ness, perhaps I may be permitted to 
write against it. Now, then, for a 
start; and if the contents of my bottle 
do not equal imperial Tokay, let the 
reader remember, there is no disputing 
on the faculty of taste, neither cor- 
porally nor mentally. An orthodox 
Englishman says, “Give me good 
port;” whereas, a Frenchman says, 
“ Ma foi! il est poison.” Again, 
with the thermometer at 80 degrees, 
which it is to-day, one of the highest 
gratifications of our nature would be a 
cup of sangaree—half Madeira, half 
water, acidulated with lime, sweetened 
with sugar, and flavoured with spice. 
Should I present you, then, with a 
sample of the latter, as it is nowas hot 
as in the dog-days, you may perchance 
be satisfied with a sip of the cup. 
‘* Aceto summa vis in refrigerando,” as 
Pliny says of a certain cooling bever- 
age much in use in his day. 

But before we go too far into the 
bottle, let us turn our eyes towards 
that noble plant of the creeping kind 
—the wine-vine, as Moses called it, 
—which Noah preserved for us at the 
same time he preserved the human 
race, and without which, some of my 
friends would assuredly say, he need 
not have troubled himself about the 
latter. But having himself once had a 
taste of its precious juice, who can 

marvel at his having so carefully pre- 
served it, so successfully cultivated 
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it, or so freely drunk of it? Think of 
the scene of desolation he must have 
left behind him when he stepped into 
the ark ! nor could the prospect before 
him have been very inviting. With 
the waters standing on the tops of the 
mountains, the valleys below must 
have been any thing but smiling ; and 
we should commend his prudence in 
immediately providing for a replenish- 
ment of his stock. Neither was Moses 
slow in these matters. The sample of 
grapes from the valley of Eschol — 
each bunch weighing a dozen pounds 
—set his mouth watering for the Pro- 
mised Land, which was, from that cause 
alone, pronounced to be “ fat;” and 
when we are told of its flowing with 
milk and honey, we may take it as a 
figurative term for good wine. But 
theological writers and deeply-read 
Scripturists are not agreed upon one 
point—whether wine was in use be- 
fore the flood, a point now of very 
little moment, as we may be quite cer- 
tain it has never been out of use since. 
Yet if I had been examined as to the 
fact by the fathers, I should have given 
it as my opinion that so inestimable a 
gift could never have been so long 
withheld from man. I should rather 
have said, as has been said before, that 
“ the use of wine was taught from Hea- 
ven, and is the general product of eter- 
nal reason :” at all events, we may be 
sure there is no devil in the quality of 
wine; it is excess alone that vitiates 
the gift. The Stoics allowed their 
wise man to drink, at least so says 
Tlorace : 


** Narratur et prisci Catonis, 
Sepe mero incaluisse virtus ;” 


and the water turned into wine at the 
marriage in Cana proved that Pindar 
was wrong when he wrote agieroy usv vdwe. 
Of this, also, we may be well assured : 
the first thing done after replenishing 
the world was to plant a vineyard, and 
the next to drink of its juice. 

Putting wine out of the question, 
there is something beautifully pastoral, 
as well as highly poetical, in the word 
vineyard, and the associated expression 
of * every man sitting under his own 
vine,” which appears to form the 
epitome of rural felicity. I must, 
however, suppose it to relate to the 
eastern arbours, which were generally, 
1 believe, composed of several vines 
trained over treillage-work, which, 
when festooned with bunches of grapes, 
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must have been very delightful, and 
very luxurious; for I have never yet 
seen a single vine-tree which would 
afford more shade than is necessary to 
protect its own fruit. And who could 
have so gulled that great natural philo- 
sopher, but far too credulous, Pliny, as 
to have made him relate that the stair- 
case to the Temple of Diana of Ephe- 
sus (the largest in the world) was 
formed from the stock of a single vine! 
In what country could such a vine 
have grown? I can only say that in 
my own I have never seen one which 
would cut into rafters for a barn-floor ; 
and, if we are to believe all we read, [ 
ought to have witnessed the best speci- 
men of this plant of English growth, 
having lived within a mile of The Vine 
in Hampshire, the seat of the Chutes, 
where, according to Camden, the first 
British vine grew. But, speaking 
seriously, | was much disappointed, 
after all the high-flown panegyrics on 
this creeping plant, used figuratively to 
represent the people of God, and its 
boughs compared with the goodly 
cedar-tree, in the view I had of the 
Khenish vineyards, in my tour through 
Germany, in which I confess I saw 
nothing half so picturesque as our 
English hop-gardens, and exhibiting 
but very little more of the sublime 
and beautiful than is every where to 
be seen amongst our gooseberry and 
currant trees. 

But now to the bottle; and, in pur- 
suance of my subject, I will give a 
brief history of the drinking career of 
an English gentleman’s son in my 
youthful days. It too often com- 
menced at a public school, as mine did 
at that of Rugby. How often have I 
been hoisted over a wall at night, and 
re-hhoisted by the same means, with a 
bottle of wine under my great-coat, 
from “ Master Lamley,” as we used to 
call him, of the Spread Eagle, or “ old 
Brummage,” of the Black Bear. The 
price of the bottle was half-a-crown, 
and what it was composed of inattered 
not; it was black and strong, and 
called “ port.” Then what a scene of 
confusion would often arise whilst we 
were drinking and carousing over this 
horrible mixture, in our comfortable 
little studies, when the word ‘“ Ab- 
sence” resounded through the yard. 
The ordeal here was rather a serious 
one. The crme of drunkenness was 
become so flagrant, that the visiting- 
masters, cach week in their turns, were 
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very much on the alert to detect it ; 
and, having detected it, of course to 
unish it. Aswe seta thief to catch a 
thief, the “ old doctor,” as we called 
the head-master, in my time, a dear 
lover of a drop himself, was the most 
dangerous to encounter on these occa- 
sions. Like the philosopher of old, 
who complained that he had been of- 
fered a glass when he expected a kiss 
(from a lady who had been drinking), 
he would put himself in a position to 
come in contact with the breath of a 
boy he suspected had been drinking ; 
and was absolutely once seen to stoop 
down to have a sniff of what had been 
ejected by an overcharged stomach, 
which, without submitting to the test 
of the chemist, he pronounced to be 
wine. What followed may be easily 
guessed at. But we were generally wide 
awake on these occasions. We hada 
bit of orange or lemon-peel at our ready 
command, as a foil to the scent; and, 
to their honour be it said, the masters 
never intruded themselves into our 
private apartments. But what must 
be thought, amongst all this scrutiny, 
of our half-yearly feast—the last day of 
each half-year—when every boy in the 
school was put to bed dead drunk 
with rum-punch! O, how well [ re- 
member the next day’s effects of this 
infernal potation! It spoiled the plea- 
sure of the first day’s journey on our 
road home, which would otherwise 
have been one of the happiest in the 
year ; and, by almost incessantly drink- 
ing to allay thirst, it generally ended 
in a second night’s debauch. But I 
have not done with the progress of the 
bottle at Rugby School. There were 
boys in it, in my time, who became 
habitual drunkards. There were the 
beef-steak and other clubs, and some of 
my schoolfellows did not spend less 
than 200/. per annum in the town of 
Rugby in the course of the year. I 
could name one, in whose room I occa- 
sionally officiated as “ fag,” or waiter, 
who would have two or three different 
sorts of wine on the table, and amongst 
them the then very expensive one of hock. 
With this hopeful youth the hic and the 
hec—excuse the wit, somewhat on a 
par with old Lamley’s port—were of 
minor importance. He was a noble- 
man’s son, and could do without either 
Latin or Greek. I could name two or 
three other hard-drinking men who 
started at Rugby, as if they thought 
life was a race, and who never pulled 
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up until arrested by death at a very 
early age. And yet, I believe, Rugby 
was neither before nor behind Eton in 
devotions to Bacchus as well as to 
Apollo. I remember passing a short 
vacation at a friend's house in Buck- 
inghamshire, and accompanying a gen- 
tleman to Eton on the Friday, for the 
purpose of his tipping his two nephews 
with a five-pound note. We saw 
them again on the following Monday, 
when they unblushingly avowed that 
the little bit of flimsy had just paid for, 
the anchovy toast and wine of the pre- 
ceding week. 

The universities again,—what a trial 
was a few years’ residence in either of 
them to an unseasoned youth, whose 
inclinations led him to pay his devoirs 
to the ivy-clad god! Ihave now before 
me in my memory’s eye the finish of 
an evening in what was called “a good 
fellow’s” rooms at Oxford, some thirty 
years back. It would have afforded 
fine scope for the pencil of a Hogarth, 
and a very instructive moral as well. 
The almost daily repetition of such 
scenes increased the evil,—for the 
wine was all but poisonous ; and many 
a younger brother became heir-apparent 
from this very cause. But drinking 
was a fashionable vice in my early days, 
and I was very near being a drunkard 
myself; in fact, [ did but just weather 
the fatal rock. The son of a man who 
never drank, [ was by nature inclined 
to follow his example; and, to induce 
me to do so, he would often remind me 
of these lines in Prior: 


“ T drank,—I liked it not ; ’twas rage, 
*twas noise,— 

An airy scene of transitory joys : 

To the late revel and protracted feast 

Wild dreams succeeded, and disordered 
rest.” 


But I wish I could say that this was 
the only instance in which I preferred 
the song of the siren to the salutary 
forewarnings of a good man. I veered 
with the wind and swam with the 
stream, until I got into the eddy of the 
gulf that was before me. A com- 
mission in a hard-drinking cavalry re- 
giment very nearly did the business. 
“ Look at that boy,” said the surgeon, 
one night, pointing to myself (1 had 
been then about two years in the regi- 
ment), “ he fancies he cannot sleep 
without a third tumbler of punch upon 
a skinful of wine.” Neither could I 
have slept if 1 had gone quite sober to 
0° 
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bed. 
ghosts and goblins, such was the excited 
state of my nerves, that the naked walls 
of my barrack-room would have been 
adorned with the portraiture of saints 
or devils, men dead or men dying, as 
accurately as if they had been sketched 
by the pencil of a limner. Without 
my punch, I had seen a man hanging 
at the foot of my bed as plain as I had 
seen him the previous day on the gal- 
lows; as, also, the wounded soldier 
in the agony of death would be writh- 
ing before my eyes, if I awoke in the 
night. But 1 was not the only one in 
this situation. Much as my regiment 
suffered by the sword, I have reason to 
believe that, among the officers, about 
equal slaughter was committed by the 
bottle. Perhaps as memorable an in- 
stance of a decided victim to the 
former as the annals of Bacchus could 
produce, was our late adjutant’s son, 
as fine a young man, and as brave a 
young man, as ever wore a sword on 
his thigh. Before he was six-and- 
twenty, he destroyed a constitution 
that appeared as if it would have bid 
defiance to Time, and thus fell into a 
premature grave. But much of this 
drinking proceeded from what may be 
called a trial of strength,—that “ painful 
pre-eminence” which Addison speaks 
of. We had two or three officers in 
the regiment whose heads were as hard 
as their hearts were soft; and, as there 
was no pint-of-wine distinction at our 
mess, we youngsters could not tear 
ourselves from their bewitching so- 
ciety. In one of these trials, [ am 
sorry to say, | particularly distinguished 
myself; but, like the favourite for the 
St. Leger, I shall soon shew what fear- 
ful odds I had to contend with, and, 
like him, what a slight chance I had to 
win. My competitor was, in the first 
place, a man of nearly twice my ca- 
libre, and as thoroughly seasoned as 
an old port wine cask. In the next 
place, he had been in the regiment 
three years longer than myself; and he 
had left a character behind him at Ox- 
ford as nearly the best tempered man, 
and quite the hardest drinker of Trinity 
College. What chance, then, had I 
against such an opponent as this ? 
*Twas the sapling to the oak. But at 
it we went, foot to foot, in a Dublit 
hotel, to prove which was the better 
man—in other words, the greater 
beast,—and the following was the re- 
turn of bottles emptied : thirty-four, 
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of port, sherry, Madeira, and claret, in 
four days —or four bottles each man 
per day, and one over,— every bottle 
decanted by ourselves, as was then the 
custom in the sister-island — besides 
cherry-brandy in the morning, at An- 
derson's fruit-shop, and whisky-punch 
after our oysters at night. Now, then, 
for the effect. On the hero of Trinity 
—none at all; not an extra tinge was 
given to his rosy but handsome face ; 
but the result to myself is not so soon 
summed up. A month and three days 
was I in my bed,— head shaved,— 
brother sent for express,— given over 
by the doctor,— prayed to by the chap- 
lain,—-and, to give you some idea of 
the raging fever I brought upon my- 
self—you. will excuse my going to the 
road ‘for a simile-- when the bed- 
clothes were turned down I smoked 
like a coacli-horse at the end of a ten- 
mile stage on a frosty morning in No- 
vember! Of course, this cured me of 
these “ trials of strength,”——at least, I 
conclude my reader will think so. Not 
it, indeed! I would not have yielded 
to Alexander himself, much more to a 
brother-officer, afier this one defeat: we 
had several more severe struggles for 
the victory, which 1 never could gain ; 
and it was only a few months back that 
the last struggle took place between the 
Major and Time—having maintained 
the character he brought with him from 
Oxford to the last hour of much more 
than an average life. Notso myself. I 
became a sportsman—an almost infalli- 
ble cure for such health-destroying ex- 
cesses ; and, independently of occa- 
sional outbreaks, a very sober man 
from that time to this. Moreover, the 
longer I live the more I cherish a sen- 
timent expressed by a very zealous 
sportsman, a ci-devant master of fox- 
hounds, that “ it is part of every man’s 
moral duty to preserve his health for 
fox-hunting alone.” 

But these times have passed away ; 
and if the intervals between eras could 
be instantly annihilated, and it were 
possible to display the usages of society 
some fifty years back, there would, 
perhaps, be found to be as much altera- 
tion in the system of drinking amongst 
the upper orders of persons, which the 
world call gentlemen, as in any other 
system with which society is connected. 
A confirmed drunkard is now held in 
abhorrence; and a gentleman drunk in 
public is nearly become an unusual 
sight. On the other hand, forty years 
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back, a gentleman quite sober ata ball, 
or an evening party, was not often to be 
met with; and I confess that, in my 
youth, I valued a man according to the 
quantity of wine he could drink and 
carry away with him. But I was born 
and bred in a very hard-going neigh- 
bourhood ; and, were I to tell you all I 
know, and all I have witnessed on this 
subject, it would almost appear certain, 
that a change has taken place in the 
human constitution as well as in hu- 
man morals; and that, if gentlemen 
were now inclined to drink as much as 
they used to do, they would fail in the 
attempt from sheer physical inability. 
Then, again, in the formalities and ce- 
remonies of drinking, what changes 
have been effected! For example, en- 
tering into minutiw, I remember the 
day when the white glass decanter was 
not generally in use at the houses of 
country gentlemen of from one to two 
thousand a-year. It was a green bot- 
tle, much resembling the French claret- 
bottle, only blown in rather a more re- 
gular form ; and, with the addition ofa 
well-cleaned and large silver lable, with 
a rich border, denoting its contents, 
suspended from its neck, had very far 
from an unsightly appearance. At the 
period I allude to, again, but little wine 
was drunk at dinner ; nor was it placed 
upon the dinner-table atall. This, how- 
ever, was a nuisance; for, in addition 
to the extra trouble given to servants in 
handing it round, there was the dull 
formality of selecting the colours of the 
wine by the pledging parties, some 
times little short of two minutes’ work. 
It was “ Which wine will you take 
ma’am ?” when ma’am would answer, 
“ I choose red, sir; but pray don’t let 
me prevent your taking white.” Then, 
how common an occurrence was it, ei- 
ther to see a mutton-fisted footman—if 
he did not run against another mutton- 
fisted footman, when wine and glasses 
were all floored at once — let slip this 
glass of red from off a slippery waiter 
into a lady’s lap, if she escaped knock- 
ing it over herself with her elbow. 
These mishaps, I remember, were per- 
petually occurring at my own father’s 
table, and for this plain reason,—- none 
but a mutton-fisted footman would 
live with him ; for, although a Christian 
at all other times, and kind in the ex- 
treme to his out-of-door menials, there 
was something of the fera about him at 
his meals, which kept him in a state of 
warfare with his house-servants, and 
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made them more awkward than they 
otherwise might have been. ‘“ You 
have neither eyes nor ears,” he would 
tell them a dozen times during dinner, 
and perhaps he would have been glad 
to have added, “ nor mouths.” 

One of the greatest improvements in 
our social hours is the abolition of the 
noisy and no less senseless ceremony 
of drinking healths at table ; and yet, 
if I thought you would stand it, | could 
bring you a list of authorities for the 
antiquity of the custom as long as my 
arm. Perhaps its origin is deduced 
from the libations offered, first, to the 
true God, and afterwards to those who 
were not true Gods. This is beauti- 
fully illustrated by my favourite bard, 
in his first neid, where Dido presents 
the cup to Bitias, at the welcone feast 
to her beloved Aineas: 


‘« Dixit, et in mensa laticum libavit ho- 
norem : 

Primaque libato summo tenus attigit ore. 

Tum Litiw dedit increpitans : ille im- 
piger hausit 

Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit 
auro: 

Post alii proceres.”’ 


Suetonius also speaks of drinking 
of healths as a custom not only in use 
among the Romans, but likewise prac- 
tised by the Greeks, which Athenzus 
confirms by the mention of a law by 
an ancient king of Athens (Amphyc- 
tyon, I believe), by which it was en- 
joined that Jupiter Conservator should 
be invoked at all their drinking par- 
ties, in order to insure a good state of 
health. He likewise informs us that, 
in the house of Medius, the Thessalian, 
Alexander the Great drank to twenty 
guests at table, and was, in return, 
drank to by them. ‘ Cum Alexander 
apud Medium Thessalium ccenaret, 
adessentque viginti in symposio, omnes 
provocavit, ab omnibus pariter acci- 
piens.” (Lib. x.cap.11). Then old 
Plautus, the play-writer, who flourished 
two hundred years before we begin to 
reckon time, cannot be mistaken: 


*« Cedo sane bene 
Mihi, bene vobis, bene amice mez.” 


Also, we may now see them nodding 
their heads. 
«« Bene vos, bene nos ; bene te, bene me, 


bene nostram, 
Etiam Strephanium.” 


Ovid, Martial, and Juvenal, also men- 
tion intercessions for Health (as does 
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the Bible in many places); and one 

line of the first-named reminds me of 

our good old-fashioned toast of church 

and king : 

‘“ Et, bene nos, patrie, bene te, pater, 
optime Cesar.” 


But the fact of either the one or the 
other being better for our toasting is 
more than doubted by St. Ambrosius, 
who wrote fifteen centuries back, and 
who condemns the practice as pro- 
moting drunkenness.  Bibamus, in- 
quiunt, pro salute Imperatorum ; biba- 
mus pro salute exercituum ; pro comi- 
tum virtute; pro filiorum sanitate,” 
&e.; and finishes by exclaiming: “O 
stultitia hominum, gui ebrietatem sa- 
crificium’putant !” The custom, how- 
ever, has given birth to many beautiful 
passages, both in verse and prose ; aud 
among the latter may be reckoned the 
melancholy fact related by Cicero of 
the philosopher Theramenes, who, when 
he took the poisoned cup, drank it to 
Criteas, through whose means he was 
to suffer an unjust and ignominious 
death. 

But we may trace to distant eras 
several other customs besides drinking 
healths, even to the minutest ceremo- 
nies of the festive board. The pre- 
sident, or toast-master, we find men- 
tioned in the Bible, by the author of 
Ecclesiasticus. “ If thou be made 
the master [of the feast], lift not thy- 
self up, but be among them as one of 
the rest: take diligent care for them, 
and so sit down. And when thou hast 
done all thy office, take thy place, that 
thou mayest be merry with them, and 
receive a crown for thy well ordering 
of the feast.” This master was ap- 
pointed by various devices. Horace 
elects him by dice, Plautus by the 
will of the guests, and he was called 
by various names ; but dictator, the one 
given him by Plautus, was most cha- 
racteristic of such an office in my 
younger days, when “ off with your 
heel-taps” was a word of command 
which was to be obeyed, when given 
from the chair, whether those who 
heard it had room in their stomachs 
for another glass, or whether they were 
already kecking at the very sight of 
wine. But it is quite apparent that 
there were no shirkers in old times. 
The chief of the feast first began, and 
put the cup to his next neighbour,— 
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each man drinking in his proper turn, 

and never, it appears, allowed to re- 

fuse. The Greeks, according to Cicero, 

were equally severe: “ Graci enim in 

conviviis solent nominare cui poculum 

tradituri sint.”” (Tusc. Quest. lib. i.) 

The ancients, however, had a few cus- 

toms not in use in modern days. For 

example, the Romans would drink as 

many cups of wine as there were letters 

in the names of their favourite mis- 

tresses, to which Martial alludes ina 

very pretty epigram : 

“‘ Nevia sex cyathis, septem Justina 
bibatur, 

Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida 

tribus ; 

Omnis ab infuso numeratur amica 
lerno, 

Et quia nulla venit, tu mihi, Somne, 

veni.”’* 


Fa- 


They would also drink nine cups to 
the Muses and three to the Graces, in 
reference to the number of each, from 
whence the proverb, “ Aut ter biben- 
dum, aut novies ?” as well as several 
other classical allusions. 

Even what we call “ the stirrup- 
cup,” which I only came a very few 
years too late into the world to partake 
of, was not omitted by the jolly dogs 
of old times; at least something very 
like it was the “ Poculum boni genii” 
which the Romans drank, when they 
parted, for the health and prosperity of 
the host and the emperor. During the 
prevalence of the practice in our own 
country, it was, I have been told, a 
very common case to see a man, a 
gentleman too, so drunk as to be 
obliged to be lifted on his horse, and 
yet not suffered to depart without this 
finish to the feast, which he took after 
he was seated in his saddle. It was 
this that gave rise to the following 
story, the truth of which I do not vouch 
for. A Welshman, who fell from his 
horse on the brink of a mountain rivu- 
let, was heard to exclaim, as the bub- 
bling stream occasionally touched his 
lips,—* Thank ye kindly, my good 
friend, but I cannot drink one drop 
more,” 

But to return to the more modern 
practice of drinking healths at table. 
Can you fancy—-can you picture to 
yourself the extent of the nuisance in 


“such a family as my own,—I mean that 


in which J not only first tasted wine, 
but pap? We consisted of father and 


3, for a free translation, 
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mother, six sisters, one brother (first- 
born, worse luck), and myself; and 
after a certain age we all dined to- 
gether in the holidays. Now go on, 
fancying the cloth drawn, and each 
helped to a glass of wine. The signal 
for the start was generally from my fa- 
ther; and, if only en famille, it was, 
“ Anne, my dear, your good health,” to 
my mother, and “ boys and girls” 
were clubbed, with a nod. But if 
strangers were present, the ceremony 
was observed with all due solemnity. 
Now my worthy father stammered 
dreadfully, at words beginning with 
certain letters, of which M was one. I 
would have given him fifty seconds, at 
the best of times, to have got to the end 
of the word “ muffin;” and as many 
more would scarcely have accomplished 
it, ifin a hurry, which, indeed, he was 
very rarely not in. Notwithstanding 
this, no man could read better than he 
could either prose or verse ; but this is 
a digression. The leiter R was equally 
a choker; and fancy Mr. and Mrs. 
Robson to have been of the party! It 
was *“ Rob, Rob, Rob, Robson, your 
good health; Mrs. Rob, Rob, Rob,”— 
when my mother would cut the matter 
short, by saying,—‘* My dear Mrs. 
Robson, Mr. A. drinks your health.” 
Then [ stuttered more than my father, 
and it was either all the * Robs”’ over 
again, or [I was taken to task for drink- 
ing my wine without drinking healths 
all round. Ditto one half of my sis- 
ters —the other half having taken cou- 
rage, and with young persons, in a 
large party, it was really somewhat of a 
daring flight. But what a useless in- 
terruption to social intercourse,— what 
a senseless notion that such a benedic- 
tion could avail at all! 

Now shall [ be called to account for 
want of respect towards a deceased 
parent, in dragging his infirmities be- 
fore the public eye. ©, no,— at least 
not by those who knew me in early 
life; for muchsoever as I may have 
disregarded some of his excellent pre- 
cepts, notwithstanding that I disap- 
pointed his fond hopes of becoming, 
as he himself was, an elegant scholar, 
and a truly good man, yet no son 
esteemed a father more highly than [ 
esteemed mine. In fact, it was an 


over-great regard for him that pre- 
vented my accepting a writership in 
the East India Company’s service, of- 
fered me by the late Mr. Robarts, one 
of the directors, when only fourteen 
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years of age; and, moreover, we used 
to joke each other on the subject of our 
tongue-tied struggles,—comforting our- 
selves with the reflection that Demos- 
thenes was a stutterer. By the way, L 
can give you a good anecdote of a 
scene that took place between two of 
our stammering fraternity, and you may 
depend on its truth,— for 1 rented 
under one of the dramatis persone (a 
brother to a noble lord). ‘* Why, my 
good friend,” said one Staffordshire 
squire, who stammered very much, to 
another Staffordshire squire, who stam- 
mered nearly as bad,—“ Why don’t 
you go to Bub—Bub—Bub-—Brady ? 
he has qui--qui—qui—quite cu—cu 
—cu—cured me.” Has he, by 
G--?” replied the other; “ Then he 
shan’t cu—cu—cu—cure me!” Thank 
heaven, though I have never been to 
Brady, I have very little left of the 
hitch upon my tongue, and have often 
wished my pen could wag as fast. As 
the old’ women say, “I grew out of 
it;” but none know the misery of stam- 
mering except those who have been 
afflicted with it; and I can only say, 
if it be really true, as related of a cele- 
brated Roman —one of the Cornelii, I 
believe--that he expressed a hope he 
should become a stammerer, because 
Demosthenes was a stammerer, he was 
a great simpleton for his pains. 

To the practice, after the ladies had 
withdrawn, of the master of the house 
calling upon his party, in their turn, to 
* give him a friend” whose health was 
to be drunk, there was no objection; 
on the contrary, it had some advantages 
in rural soc:ety, where topics for con- 
versation do not generally abound. 
Indeed, I think I can name the year 
when we had but four in our neigh- 
bourhood,——namely, white stuff-petti- 


coats and patent washing-machines 
among the ladies, and horses and 
hounds amongst the gentlemen. The 


mention of a name led to something 
connected with the person who bore it, 
and thus furnished a subject, if wanted ; 
and, if I thought you were not afraid of 
your pockets, | could give you a good 
pun which this practice gave rise to, at 
Oxford, in my father’s day. A learned 
professor of the name of Brown was 
constantly giving for a toast a rich wi- 
dow of that city, who it was well 
known had refused the offer of his 
hand. ‘Ah, Mr. Professor,” said one 
of his friends to him, as he was filling 
a bumper to her health, “ you may 
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toast her as often as you like, but you 
will never toast her brown.” i knew an 
old doctor of divinity, a drinker upon 
system, who could recollect every 
friend he had toasted during the pre- 
vious week, which shewed that with 
him there was something in the cere- 
mony more than a name. But the call 
for * sentiments” is happily done away 
with ; for, so far from there having 
been any thing like sentiment in them, 
they were, for the most part, scraps of 
broad obscenity—- 


‘** Offence and torture to the sober ear,””— 


which Cowley says “ has no place in 
wit,” and were unbecoming the mouth 
cf an English gentleman. The only 
one my father would admit of at his 
own table was, “ Church and king, 
and down with the Rump,”—for he was 
a thorough-going Tory ; and, if he had 
not died some twenty years ago, the late 
Reform Bill would certainly have killed 
him,—at all events, he would not have 
survived the Church Spoliation Bill. 
“« My dear boy,” he would often say 
to me, “ never become a Whig. The 
Tories may be compared to the ancient 
architecture of our forefathers, which 
neither tempest nor time can destroy ; 
whereas the W bigs resemble the flower 
on the wall, placed there by accident, 
and flourishing only for a day!” 

As my much-respected parent, how- 
ever, is in his grave, I suppose I may 
now quote Cobbett,— the amusing, the 
instructive, the all-observing Cobbett, 
—who says “ It is a bad French cus- 
tom to drink wine with meals ;” and, 
barring a glass or two of iced cham- 
pagne in hot weather, or of sherry after 
fish, Iam quite of his opinion. It is 
a sad take-off from the enjoyment of 
wine after dinner, and particularly so 
according with the present fashion, by 
which it is poured down your throat, if 
you will open it, after almost every 
mouthful, by the servants who hand it 
round. Ife ar this will in time destroy 
the old-fashioned practice of persons 
pledging each other during dinner, and 
I shall lament its doing so. It is an 
easy and pleasing method of shewing 
attention at table, particularly to strang- 
ers, as well as of keeping up good fel- 
lowship with friends; and with women 
the trifling ceremony is not a little 
thought of. In fact, I have reason to 
believe that, trifling as it might be, it 
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has been the foundation of many a 
match ; but whether good or bad it is 
not for me to say. I speak, however, 
fiom experience, as regards the softer 
sex. Some years back I was silly 
enough to fall desperately in love with 
(of course) a very pretty woman, and 
she was still more silly to fall despe- 
rately in love with me. Itso happened 
that we were both invited to spend a 
fortnight under the same roof, although 
the extent of our passion was only 
known to our two dear selves. On the 
third morning, however, I perceived a 
difference in the manner of my beloved 
which I could not account for. She 
carried herself coldly towards me, and 
a gloom appeared to have settled on 
her beautiful brow.  What’s all this? 
tell me what I have done!” was my 
most anxious inquiry. ‘ Done!” she 
replied ; * why you have been two days 
in the house with me, and have drunk 
wine with every woman in the room but 
myself.’ It was a true bill; but I 
could not explain to her the reason for 
my forbearance. ‘‘ I must wipe this 
off,” said I to myself; “ but how?” 
when a thought struck me that I could 
turn it to account. * Ill meet you in 
the garden,” continued I, * an hour 
before dinner, and then I'll tell you all 
about it;” so, slinking away from the 
party—for there was a ‘large one in the 
house— I retired to my chamber, and, 
at the appointed time, purchased my 
pardon by the following effusion of my 
humble muse :— 


Think not, my love, I meant to wound 
A heart to me so true, 

Because I pledged to all around, 
But did not pledge to you; 


O no, my Tove, I'll quickly prove 
Suc h crime was never mine : 
With you 1 drink so deep of love,* 

I never dream of wine. 


And what is wine, however choice, 
Which man delights to sip ? 

Give me to taste more precious juice 
That rests on woman’s lip. 


Then let me seal my pardon now! 
(Here’s no one near to see: ) 

One kiss, my love! ’tis done, 1 vow,— 
This night I'll pledge to thee. 


“You ne’er again shall try to prove 


Your charms on me are lost : 
I'll drink my fill of wine and love, 
With you my constant toast. 


owe ingil: savs of Dido, 
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Thus Phaon was by Sappho chid 
For slighting Sappho's charms: 

The poets tell what Phaon did,— 
He fied from Sappho’s arms! 

But I, more eager, rush to yours, 
Corrected and forgiven : 

With you—-my days, my nights, my 

hours, 

Will make an earthly heaven ! 


To return to the progress of the 
bottle. In my early days, and in the 
neighbourhood in which I was born-- 
a very aristocratic one, on the borders 
of Wales—it was the custom in several 
houses of gentlemen of great posses- 
sions to have a cup, in which what was 
termed the “ freedom of the house” 
was to be drunk by a person on his 
first visit to it. Some of these cups, 
though, perhaps, not equal to that of 
Hercules, which we are told floored 
Alexander the Great, were of consider- 
able dimensions, none holding less 
than a quart, wine-measure ; and the 
drinker had the option of the liquor he 
would drink in it, provided it con- 
tained not agua pura. Were it not for 
some prominent examples by the great 
men of antiquity, such as that of Cyrus, 
for instance, who, in the celebrated 
letter he wrote to Lacedemon for help, 
boasted not only of his blood-royal, 
and his philosophy, but of his being 
able to drink more wine than his bro- 
ther, I should be ashamed to say I have 
drunk at least half-a-score of these 
cups, but was never much the better 
for them.* Ata bowling-green monthly- 
meeting, in the beautiful village of 
Overton, on the road between Elles- 
mere and Wrexham, and on the banks 
of the Dee, which was frequented by 
all the aristocracy of the neighbour- 
hood—for such meetings were once not 
considered infra dig—it was usuai to 
accompany the entry of the name ofa 
new member, with the number of tips, 
or draughts, in which this cup was drunk 
off by him. I was on one occasion pre- 
sent when the entry made in the hand- 
writing of the member-elect was (here 
is Alexander again, in his contest at 
Babylon with Proteas the Macedonian) 
“half a tip.” On being asked what 
he meant by “ halfa tip?” he replied, 
that To HIM it was (it held a quart, ale- 
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measure!) but half a tip; so he was 
ordered to drink the cup again, which 
order he immediately obeyed, and as 
such was the act recorded in the book. 
May we hope, however, that, like 
Uncle Toby's oath, something may 
have fallen upon it, and “ blotted it 
out for ever.” 

But these feats of bravado were very 
common, and much in vogue about the 
period I am alluding to; and I blush 
to say that I myself figured away in 
one of them. I was supping with a 
party of eight, at the Plough hotel, in 
Cheltenham, after a full allowance of 
wine at dinner—a ball having inter- 
vened. A bowl of punch was ordered, 
and objected to when it came—rather a 
rare objection in those days—as being 
too strong. * Nonsense!” I exclaimed, 
after tasting it, “ 1°ll bet fifty pounds I 
drink it off at a draught, without once 
taking the bowl from my lips.” 
** Done!” said a sporting captain, who 
was one of us. “ Done again!” 
echoed I. You shall not drink it,” 
said a relation of mine, now an Oxford 
big-wig, but then curate of the town. 
“ Then you must pay the fifty pounds,” 
was my answer. This was a poser, 
such as second-cousinship could hardly 
be expected to get over; so, taking 
out the lemon-slices with the ladle, I 
put the bowl to my lips, and fulfilled 
the condition of the bet. An emetic 
was recommended by one, salt and 
water by another; but I took neither ; 
and, although I was all the next day in 
a state of great excitement, I did not 
appear to be much the worse, over- 
night, for the dose—- walking off in tri- 
umph to my bed. A medical friend, 
however, more.than hinted that apo- 
plexy often followed in the train of 
such dangerous excesses, and congra- 
tulated me on coming off so cheaply. 
This brought me to reflect a little; 
I never again repeated an act so de- 
grading to human nature; and its only 
excuse was, the absence of reflection-— 
my words having been snapped up as 
they escaped my tongue. The poet 
says,—— 


“ He lives in fame who dies in virtue’s 
cause.” 





* By the way, will you allow one little note? 





Did you ever hear the answer one 


of our own noble lords made to a person who asked him, which could drink most 
wine, himself, or his noble brother, a good three-bottle man, but also famous for 


taking especial care of his money. 


“*O,” said his lordship, “« I have no chance with 
my brother ; he will drink any given quantity.” 
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But to die in such a cause as this! 


“* O name it not,— 
The very mention makes my blood run 
cold !” 


In the principality of Wales, and 
upon the borders, it was the custom to 
put a handsome brown jug, often ac- 
companied by a (silver) fox’s head, on 
the table with the wine. This was on 
the principle of the rules of Wednesbury 
Cocking, where, the song says, every 
man dined fora groat, provided he first 
ate a gallon of broth; for, with port 
at a hundred and forty pounds a pipe, 
and claret more than double, it would 
have been a very expensive undertak- 
ing to have satisfied the cravings of a 
good Mayler-hundred* party, without 
a choker of this nature at starting. 

This vos xestivos, as my father called 
it—though I believe Xenophon called 
it so before him, when he found it 
amongst the savage tribes, in his re- 
treat—-as drunk in the country I am 
speaking of, was by no means a perni- 
cious liquor, being brewed from the very 
best materials, and always with great 
care. At meetings of a certain descrip- 
tion — some hunt-dinners, for instance 
—nothing but ale was put upon the 
table; and, strange to say, there was a 
chosen few of the old sort of Britons, 
commonly called Ancient Britons, who 
could drink thirty-two half-pints, or 
two gallons, at a sitting, and ride home 
afterwards. Never shall I forget a dose 
I had at one of these meetings (Iscoed 
Hunt), at which the king of Wales, as 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn is called by 
the Welshmen, was present. Unfor- 
tunately for myself, I did not do as my 
next neighbour did, empty my sto- 
mach into the coat-pocket of my 
neighbour, but carried my load home ; 
and the consequence was, I could not 
bear even the sight, much less the 
taste, of ale for the next six weeks. 

Although cwrrw-dda, or Welsh ale, 
is very mild, it is very strong, and a 
Welshman is generally as proud of it 
as he is fond of it. I one day wit- 
nessed an amusing scene, in the county 
of Gloucester, where a glass of good 
mild ale is sought for in vain, owing 
to the nature of the water. An anti- 
quated native squire, however, at whose 
house I was a guest, was not of my 
opinion ; and, having by accident a 
Welsh parson at his table, ordered his 
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butler to tap a fresh cask of ale for his 
reverence. The parson tasted it after 
his cheese, but praised it not; which 
called forth the question, “ How do 
you like my ale, sir ?”—** Ale!” replied 
the ancient Briton, smiling; “ we 
should call it very good small beer in 
Wales.” There was not much of 
courteousness in this reply, but a great 
deal of truth. 

The renowned Mr. Warde, of fox- 
hunting celebrity, was once heard to say, 
in one of his merry moods, that * no- 
thing could lie like a shire squire.” 
As a parody on his words, I may be 
allowed to say that, thirty years back, 
nothing could drink like Welsh squires, 
which the general hardness of their con- 
stitutions enabled them to do with 
something like comparative impunity. 
Having lived much amongst them, [ 
could give you very many proofs of 
their prowess. In fact, they prided 
themselves on being superior to their 
neighbours on the borders; and | re- 
member hearing of a relation of my 
own having boasted that a Cheshire 
squire was rather a formidable compe- 
titor over the bottle, but that no Shrop- 
shire gentleman could ever bring out a 
pimple on bis face. Ofa real moun- 
tain squire, with whose family I am 
also connected, the following amusing 
anecdote is related :-—A well-known 
epicure, from the city of Chester, came 
unexpectedly to visit him, when his 
housekeeper addressed him in some 
alarm for the contents of the larder, 
and no market to be reached under 
fourteen miles. ‘Can you give him a 
good dinner to-day ?” asked the squire. 
On being answered in the affirmative: 
“ Very well, then,” he resumed ; “ [Ul 
spoil his appetite against to-morrow, or 
the devil is in him;’’ and so he did. 
I knew a Shropshire lawyer who had 
one of this genus for a client; and his 
wife always aired his gouty shoes pre- 
vious to his annual visit to him, which 
generally lasted the best part of a week. 

A little before my day, but in the 
same county in which I was born, 
there was one of the same race—the 
true race of Ap Shenkin — whose fame 
for drinking was not, I believe, eclipsed 
by that of any man. So truly did he 
associate his darling passion with every 
act and thought, that when he reached 
his eightieth year, he was heard to say 
he had “ tapped his fourth score.” 
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But he was a great eater, as well as 
a deep drinker; and being a single 
man, and very rich, his table was 
supplied with every dainty in season 
by the following not very unfair bait to 
those who swallowed it: “I have a 
little book at home,” he would say 
slyly, in a corner, to such of his friends 
as bad venison, or game, or any other 
good things to be eaten, “ and in that 
little book is your name.” He de- 
parted, however, without making a will, 
at the age of eighty-six. In spite of 
their drinkiug, it was no joke waiting 
for the ** dead men’s shoes” of these 
Welch squires : if they did not die in 
the seasoning, as we say of coach- 
horses on the road, it was a tough job 
for them to kill themselves afterwards. 
I knew one, who, at the age of thirty, 
had so much the appearance of having 
“drunk up his beer,” that the cor- 
poration of Liverpool granted him an 
extravagant annuity for a sum of money 
he advanced them, and he lived to the 
age of ninety-three! He was a fine 
specimen of the old breed of country 
squires, of about 2000/. per annum; 
on which I was for many years wit- 
ness to his doing what cannot now 
be done on an income a third more 
than that. He had his coach, his 
hounds, and setting dogs, which he 
turned out in very excellent form, and 
netted a vast quantity of game to them ; 
and he kept an excellent and hospitable 
house. But from the want of having 
come much in contact with the world, 
he had a few most rare vagaries. For 
example, if dinner was not announced 
exactly as the stable-clock struck two, 
he would take the bell-rope in his 
hand, and never cease pulling it till it 
was announced. Ditto again at the 
supper-hour. But it would require a 
diviner to conceive what occurred after 
supper ; and therefore I must say that, 
when he had taken his allowance for the 
night, his wife’s waiting-maid would 
enter the room, and, after unbuttoning 
the knees of his breeches, taking off his 
garters, and untying his queue, comb 
the few hairs he had on his head, 
until he felt himself sufficiently com- 
posed to betake himself to his bed for 
the night. Surely this was not a bad 
finish to a good day's sport. But this 
old gentleman was entitled to all he 
could get in this world, for, notwith- 
standing these oddities, he was a very 
worthy character. 

Just within my recollection, and 
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only a few miles apart, lived another 
of these originals, who was both an 
eater and drinker upon system, known 
by the name of “ Tom Eyton of the 
Mount ;” the Mount being the name 
of his house. It may scarcely be cre- 
dited at the present day, but this 
sporting old gentleman—for he fol- 
lowed field-sports, and lived to a great 
age— would dine with no one unless 
on the following conditions :— First, 
that he had a pewter plate ; secondly, 
a hard batter pudding ; and, lastly, a 
very small wine glass, of a certain 
pattern, which enabled him to drink 
a bumper to every toast given. My 
memory just reaches him ; but [ have 
him this moment before me in his 
brown bob-wig and hunting-cap, lea- 
ther breeches as thick as a bullock’s 
hide, and mounted on a cropped 
gelding of very noble appearance, but 
which now would be reckoned scarcely 
fast enough for the old Salisbury night 
coach, if such drag be still on the 
road. But I could go on producing 
you a string of such characters as these, 
such as we shall never see again; yet 
surely they must have been formed phy- 
sically superior to the present race of 
gentlemen, for, in addition to the large 
quantity of wine they drank after din- 
ner, they would be continually drink- 
ing large draughts of ale and beer 
during dinner. They were, to be sure, 
for the most part, men of great bulkk— 
consequently, of great stowage ; but if 
their stomachs had been gauged two 
hours after their dinner, it would have 
surprised the half-pint wine-sippers of 
the present day to have found what a 
quantity of liquid they contained—and 
this in addition to the solids. The 
author of the Turkish Spy makes his 
hero boast of a countryman of his who 
found, by the feeling of the pulse, that 
his patient had devoured just four 
pomegranates and a half; but he does 
not pretend that the “ schygmical art” 
—every thing now must be Greek — 
could reach the amount of liquids. 
Paley says, and says truly, that it 
is one thing to be drunk, and another 
to be a drunkard. Iam able to pro- 
duce an excellent illustration of this 
just distinction in the person and habits 
ofa truly old-fashioned Cheshire squire, 
who flourished in the days of my youth, 
and whose equal for native humour, 
and, indeed, for good humours of all 
sorts, I have never yet seen. This 
gentleman was so far removed from a 
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drunkard, that, when at home by bim- 
self, a little small beer at dinner, and 
two glasses of wine (sometimes none 
of the latter), was his usual quantum ; 
finishing the evening with a walk 
amongst his workmen in his beautiful 
‘ea or perhaps a look at his fox- 

ounds, of which he was a master for 
a great many years. Notwithstanding 
this, I never knew nor heard of his 
having a party at his own house, or 
making one at a neighbour's, that he 
did not get very drunk. Nor was this 
all. Such was the charm of his con- 
versation—-so much of the urbanus 
about him, as Horace calls a pleasant 
fellow--that it required the aid of 
philosophy to quit it; and he was, 
therefore, the cause of many others 
being also drunk. Then it was amus- 
ing to see him, the day following one 
of these jovial evenings, on the stool 
of repentance, and protesting against 
more than a pint of wine that evening. 
But the pint just did the business— 
just set his soul afloat; and his usual 
expression, “ I am coming about,” 
delivered with a simplicily so peculiar 
to himself—“ the majesty of which,” 
Pope says, “ is far above the quaint- 
ness of wit’—was the certain prelude 
to another night’s debauch. To shew, 
however, how little such occasional 
outbreaks injure the constitution of a 
naturally temperate man, wo resides 
in the country, and takes strong exer- 
cise, as he did, this worthy man, this 
true representative of the old Cheshire 
squire——a character now lost, having 
taken its departure, as Fielding says, 
with the ptarmagan and the black-cock 
~-reached nearly, if not quite, the age 
of fourscore and ten; and ouly a very 
few years before his death stuck to his 
bottle for nearly twelve successive hours. 
The occasional worshippers of Bacchus 
come off cheaply: ‘tis those who imi- 
tate the fuddling Silenus that generally 
drop into an early grave. As a witty 
old gentleman onée said in my hearing 
of some of his hard-going neighbours, 
“ They never dry their nets.” 

By way of shewing what a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the tempera- 
ment and habits of country squires 
within the last forty years, I may state 
the fact, that it was only from an acci- 
dental occurrence that the gentleman 
of whom I have been speaking, although 
possessed of 10,000/. a-year in land, 
kept any thing in the shape ofa carriage. 
On being remonstrated with by my 
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father, who found him on his back in 
the road, returning from a jovial dinner- 
party, and within an ace of being 
driven over by a carriage-and- four— 
and this after he had reached his grand 
climacteric — that he said, in his usual 
jocose manner, he thought it was * now 
time to set up a drinking cart ;” and 
he soon afterwards purchased a post- 
chaise. But every thing about this 
extraordinary character led to some 
merriment. I remember being in his 
company one bitterly cold night, when 
his servant thrice announced his c car- 
riage being at the door; but all to no 
purpose. Coming into the room a 
fourth time, with a countenance that 
would have well become Job, he whis- 
pered his master that the horses would 
be starved and the postillion frozen to 
his saddle. “ Tell John to jumble 
them about a bit,” was all the conso- 
lation he could get; and John very 
properly ** jumbled them” into the 
stable again. 

[ have had many a perilous ride 
home after a good dinner and the 
et ceteras; and on one occasion fell 
five times from my horse, in litie 
more than as many miles, from a 
house-warming. But whether it was 
that, according with the old adage, 
“ naught is never in danger,” or that 
there is a protecting genius over 
drunken men, I was never very much 
hurt. I have, however, often thought 
that, at somewhere about the remotest 
period within my recollection of visit- 
ing, an invitation to dinner from one 
country squire to another might, with- 
out much violation of reality, have been 
conveyed in the following words : 


Dear Bob,—Come and dine with me 
to-morrow. You will find a hearty wel- 
come ; and it shall not be my fault if 
you do not make yourself a greater beast, 
as well as @ more consummate ass, than 
you are in nature. I will also do my 
best that you may break your neck on 
your road home. But should you arrive 
thither in safety, your wife shall be so 
disgusted with your filthy appearance 
and indecent behaviour, that she will be 
inclined to lament not having given more 
encouragement than she did to the hand- 
some guardsman who seemed to fancy her 
at the assize ball. Don't disappoint me, 
for I have asked two or three of your own 
kidney to meet you, just as great beasts 
as yourself. Yours, &c. 


Public dinners, forty years ago, were 
serious undertakings in a man who had 
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asoul, for he considered slinking away 
sober from them tantamount to the de- 
sertion of a good cause — 


«Tis your country bids. 
Gloriously drunk, obey th’ important call ; 
Her cause demands th’ assistance of your 
throats — 
Ye all can swallow, 
more.” 


and she asks no 
Bitter satire this, to be sure——but was 
it not always so? Although to be 
Greeked (Grecari), with Horace, sig- 
uified to be drunk, as with us it im- 
plies being diddled at a gaming-table, 
yet, according to Athenzus, the primi- 
tive Greeks never drank much wine, 
except on very particular occasions, 
such as a propitious omen, or a sig- 
nal token of divine favour, when they 
thought by their excess to honour their 
gods. With us, hunt-dinners and race- 
ordinaries were equally trials, and se- 
vere ones, to the constitution, owing to 
the pernicious stuff in the shape of wine 
we formerly drank. I was once witness 
to a ludicrous scene, the consequence 
of the wine being worse than usual 
on such occasions—I mean race-ordi- 
naries. It occurred at an inn in Iere- 
ford, and the late Duke of Norfolk was 
present. ‘ Suppose,” said his grace, 
“we send for the landlord, and, by way 
of punishment, make him drink a tum- 
bler of his own wine to all our good 
healths.” The proposal was agreed to 
nem. con. Soon afterwards the duke 
himself was the toast; when, quaffing 
a bumper of the vile mixture, which, 
he said, “* was bad, to be sure, but 
much better than none at all,” he 
made the following humorous speech : 
“* Many thanks, gentlemen, for the ho- 
nour you have done me in drinking 
my health. It is a long time since I 
have given a physician a guinea; and 
T attribute the very good health I enjoy 
to drinking such excellert wine, two 
days in the year, in your company, at 
Hereford races.” Bad as the wine was, 
however, it was black and strong, and 
the duke stuck to it until it was past 
the time for the horses to start. On 
being reminded of the hour by his 
chaplain, and that it was high time to 
be offto the course, his grace facetiously 
observed, as he arose from his chair, 
“ What a pleasant meeting this would 
be, were it not for the races.” That it 
was less annoying to this noble duke 
than to any other noble duke that I can 
name, to make such a sacrifice as the 
one I have been describing, I believe 
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I may assert without fear of contradic- 
tion: it must, however, have been no 
great treat to the “ King of Wales” to 
have left his Lafitte at Wynnstay for 
the Welsh ale at Iscoed Hunt. But if 
such oblations were more frequently 
offered by the aristocracy of England 
to the middle orders than they now are, 
they would be as gold to silver in their 
eyes. I don’t allude to political meet- 
ings ; I mean those which relate to our 
national sports and pastimes. 

But from what I heard of them, fifty 
years back, Welsh hunt-dinners among 
the mountains generally partook of the 
rudeness of the country, and uproarious 
quarrelling was too often the result. 
The last of these meetings of any note 
was at a village called Caros, in the 
county of Denbigh, which was attended 
by gentlemen of the highest respect- 
ability in the northern principality, 
and lasted, I believe, for some days. 
Notwithstanding this, appeals to the 
fist were so common among the mem- 
bers, that it was the remark of a face- 
tious old gentlemen in the adjoining 
county, that when he saw a neighbour 
on his return from Caros Hunt, the 
question he put to him was not “ What 
sport?” but “ Who fought?” Blessed 
be our stars! such barbarousdays have 
passed away; and Holywell Hunt, in 
North Wales, now stands high among 
provincial sporting meetings, although 
racing is the principal amusement of 
the week. 

I have had a taste, and not a bad 
one, of Scotch drinking, which was 
formerly carried to a great pitch, and 
particularly, I believe, in the good 
town of Edinburgh. But in some 
parts of the country, and at certain 
houses, it was considered an insult 
to the laird if a guest was able to 
walk without help to his bed. Thus 
Burt, in bis letters, when describing 
the hospitality of the house of Cul- 
loden, says, that Mr. Hector Scott, fa- 
ther of the late baillie Scott, when a 
guest there, was, on one occasion, so 
overtaken by the jolly god as to be un- 
able to rise from the ground, even with 
help. One of the party approached 
him with the following line in his 
mouth :-— 


“ Hector, arise, thou mighty son of 
Priam ;” 


when Scott, who was clever at im- 
promptu rhyme, proved by his answer 
that Bacchus, after all, was no match 




























































































































































































































































































































































for Apollo, by immediately exclaim- 

ing,— 

‘* Was ever mortal man so drunk as I 
am?” 


I have witnessed some desperate 
drinking in the Emerald Isle. Indeed, 
it has been written of the Irish—— 
famed, also, for their hospitality — 
that they make you welcome by mak- 
ing youdrunk. But itis to this generous 
virtue—excess of hospitality—that ex- 
cess in wine is in great part to be at- 
tributed. Then, again, Irish gentle- 
men have long been renowned for one 
incentive to drinking, beyond the ex- 
cellence of their punch and claret,— 
namely, the novelty and point of their 
convivial toasts. This once called 
forth the cutting remark, that an Irish 
squire spent one half of his day in in- 
venting toasts, and the other half in 
drinking them. That they have prided 
themselves on their prowess in “ dire 
compotations” is very well known ; and 
the following anecdote tends to esta- 
blish this fact. A gentleman from 
Ireland, on entering a London tavern, 
saw a countryman of his, a Tipperary 
squire, sitting over his pint of wine in 
the coffee-room. ‘ Blood an ounds! 
my dear fellow,” said he, “ what are 
you about? For the honour of Tippe- 
rary, don’t be after sitting over a pint 
of wine in a house like this?” “* Make 
yourself asy, countryman,” was the re- 
ply ; “ its the seventh I have had, and 
every one in the room knows it.” 

Far from intending any disrespect 
towards the church, | may be allowed 
to say, it has always been associated 
with good cheer. Indeed, so far back 
as the eleventh century, when Giral- 
dus dined at Canterbury, with the 
prior and monks, there was, he says, 
“such a profusion of choice wines 
that neither ale nor beer was allowed 
to appear ;” and some thirty or forty 
years back, a Welsh parson was a 
sturdy competitor over the bottle. I 
knew a great many such of that coun- 
try, and of that cloth, excellent and 
moral men in all other respects; but 
who, forgetting, perhaps, the warning 
given to Aaron, the high-priest, did not 
think they were doing wrong by carry- 
ing home with them a skinful of wine, 
if not upon a Saturday night. In other 
parts of our island, however, as well as 
in Wales, the parson has generally 
been considered the best man at a 
feast. Thompson, indeed, in his ad- 
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mirable sketch of the last scene of a 
hard-drinking bout, must have been of 
this opinion : 


“Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous 
paunch, 

Awful and deep—a black abyss of drink,— 

Outlives them all; and from his buried 
flock 

Retiring, full of rumination sad, 

Laments the weakness of these later 
times.” 

How exactly answering to this de- 
scription was a tall, wealthy, Welsh rec- 
tor, and a D.D., who lived within a 
few miles of where I was born, than 
whom, barring this one infirmity, a 
better man did not live. But he 
would actually boast of the number of 
his acquaintance whose “ night-caps 
he had put on,” as he was wont to ex- 
press himself—or, in other words, who 
had killed themselves by drinking,—- 
in vain attempts to go the pace with 
himself. His every day’s quantum was 
two bottles of port-wine, which he con- 
tinued to drink to his seventy-third year, 
although stricken with paralysis the last 
twelve. So systematic was he in his 
work that he even had his favourite 
glass, marked underneath by a bit of 
red wax to distinguish it from the rest; 
and, being very small, it afforded bum- 
pers to a long list of toasts—the first 
being always, “ Church, and the king, 
and down with the rump.” I cracked 
many a bottle, as well as many a joke, 
with this worthy old gentleman,—at 
the same time that I read in his ap- 
pearance and his affliction a good mo- 
ral lesson. To see a man of his Her- 
culean frame with one half of it already 
dead, and the other little more than 
half alive—whereas, had he been tem- 
perate in his habits, he might have 
been then fresh and well, and likely to 
have lived a century of years——set me 
a-thinking. Then came another re- 
flection: this unfortunate propensity 
was the only stain on the character of 
an otherwise excellent and most kind- 
hearted gentleman. But, as Horace 
tells us, there is something about every 
man to prevent his reaching human 
perfection :— 

** Vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus 
ille 

Qui minimis urgetur.” 

In other words, no man is born free 

from failings ; he is therefore best who 

has the fewest: and I really believe 

this worthy mau had only one. 
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But I cannot quit him just yet. Ile 
was the friend and companion of the 
younger days of my father, who, by the 
by, lived to see four generations of 
his name, all issuing from one parent 
stock ; and they exchanged dinner-vi- 
sits about twice a-year during the latter 
years of their lives. But some fore- 
sight was requisite on these occasions. 
Previously to fixing upon a day with 
“ the doctor,” two or three hard- 
headed neighbours were to be secured 
to meet him, as my father could not 
half sit him out. Again, it was awful 
to see him put into his carriage at 
night, to go home,— for he was twenty 
stone, plumb weight. Both doors 
were thrown open; and, by the coach- 
man meeting him in front, and the 
footman in the rear, he was, from prac- 
tice, rather scientifically hoisted in. 

Not more than twenty miles apart, 
but among the mountains, lived another 
rector, of similar calibre, who also drank 
his wine by measure. Being one day 


on a visit to a neighbouring squire, 
when a very small glass was set before 
him after dinner, he pulled the servant 
by his skirts, and thus expostulated 
with him: “ What is this glass for? 
Does your master wish to keep me 


here all night?” The celebrated John 
Warde, of fox-hunting fame, rather im- 
proved upon this. Ona very diminu- 
tive glass being set before him, he also 
holloaed the footman back, and, placing 
it on his stomach —one of very consi- 
derable dimensions, as all the world 
knows—asked him “ if he thought they 
were any thing like a match?” But 
the Welch rector was as famous for 
eating as he was staunch to the bottle. 
“‘ This preaching thirty-five minutes,” 
said he at dinner one Sunday to his 
curate, ** will never do: here’s a fine 
goose roasted to a rag, and not a drop 
of gravy in it.” 

Your readers will bear in mind that 
Tam alluding to times long since gone 
by ; and although I have not been lately 
amongst them, there cannot be a doubt 
but that the Welch clergyman has 
marched with ‘ the march,” and that 
such a rector as this, such a diamond 
in the rough—for he was a good man, 
good to the pvor, good, in short, to 
every one but himself—is likely to 
become a black swan. Could any one 
believe, however, that, since the days 
of Squire Western, such a scene as the 
following could have taken place at a 
gentleman’s table, but which actually 
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did take place at his? A stranger at 
his board asked his curate to take a 
glass of wine with him, and the invita- 
tion was accepted. But on the order 
being given to the butler to fulfil the 
contract, the rector sang out, in an 
audible voice, “ Wine! Give him (the 
curate) ale.” I certainly have more 
than once seen the line of demarcation 
between the wine and the ale drinkers 
very nicely distinguished at a Welch 
squire’s table; and at that of one of 
them, whose yearly maltster’s bill was 
700/. on an average, a guest had notice 
to quit the very next morning for daring 
to infringe it. In justice to the memory, 
however, of this mountain squire, at 
whose hospitable board I have so often 
taken my place, however unworthily, 
in “ the highest room,” I am bound to 
shew that the guest in question had so 
far encroached upon Welch hospitality 
as to have very nearly completed a two 
years’ visitation. 

My ancient British readers will 
immediately recognise the mountain 
squire to whom I am alluding, well 
known to the Society of Arts, and re- 
ceiving therefrom a gold medal for his 
spirited exertions in improving his 
estates, by embankments against the 
sea, and draining wet land. But 
amidst all the drink swallowed within 
his walls in the course of the year, 
his own share was not one day’s 
consumption, for he rarely drank any 
thing but water. An attack of gout, 
at the age of forty, determined him on 
the sacrifice ; and by wisely taking the 
advice of a Roman poet — 

‘* Principiis obsta ; serd medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluére mo- 
ras,” 
he lived nearly freely from it, to within 
a little of the term of eighty years. He 
would fain have persuaded some of his 
brother squires to adopt his specific, 
as the only certain preventive of gout ; 
but in this he met with poor success. 
I was once witness to his reducing one 
of them by degrees to half a pint of 
sherry, and he began to flatter himself 
the victory was gained. But approach- 
ing him one morning with a very hypo- 
chondriac countenance, his refractory 
patient thus addressed him: “ I really 
think, my good friend, [ am too far 
gone for all this.’ And so he was; 
for that very evening he returned to 
his bottle, the next to two bottles, and 
in a very few years to the dust from 
whence he sprang. 
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But this is a digression. I must 
return to “ the cloth” in Wales, and 
relate rather a characteristic anecdote 
of a scene that occurred at a visitation- 
dinner, in the diocess of St. Asaph, in 
(I believe) Dr. Lorsley’s time; and 
although before my day, I can depend 
upon the authority which has recorded 
the fact. The hour of dinner was four 
of the clock (a late hour in those days 
for a Welsh parson), and it could 
scarcely be expected that some of the 
party could wait so long upon an empty 
stomach. When the cloth was removed, 
the bishop put a little wine into his 
glass, and bowing to his chaplain, said 
quietly, “ We will, if you please, drink 
ehureh and king.” —“ Light,* by Jove, 
my lord!” vociferated one of his flock, 
“that will never do for church and 
king.” A scene of consternation was 
the result of this uncanonical exclama- 
tion ; but it turned out a lucky hit for 
the offending party. On inquiry, it 
was found that the culprit of the day 
was gifted with feelings of the best 
nature, but that, from the smallness 
of his stipend and the magnitude of his 
family, his circumstances had become 
involved, and, like many others before 
him, he had flown to the bottle for 
relief. On the following morning his 
considerate diocesan thus addressed 
him: * I am sorry, sir, to be informed 
of the cause that has led you into some 
impropriety of conduct; I have it in 
my power to remove that cause, and 
then I trust the effect will cease,” 
His lordship gave him a living in the 
mountains, which put a period to his 
embarrassments, and likewise to the 
ungentlemanlike offence of drinking 
before dinner. 

I need not remind the very learned 
Mr. Yorke of what Pliny says, in one 
of his epistles to Calvisius, namely, that 
“*one good story generally produces a 
better.” Whether better or not, how- 
ever, the following anecdote of a Welsh 
parson and his diocesan amused me 
much; and I can vouch for the truth 
of it, as the said parson was not only 
nearly related to myself, but it is also 
highly characteristic of the man. On 
applying tothe then Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the late Dr. Luxmore, to give him a 
living, the following dialogue took place 
between them at his lordship’s palace? 
Loquitur sacerdos : 

“I have waited upon your lord- 
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ship to ask you to give me a 
living.” 

“ Your claim, sir?” 

* Nearly twenty years a curate in 
your diocess ; and no man, my lord, 
can say a word against my character.” 

* Good—TI'll think of you; you 
certairly have a claim upon me.” 
(Subauditur — if all this be true.) 

The curate bowed and retired ; but, 
almost immediately returning, the dia. 
logue was resumed. 

“TI beg pardon, my lord ; but I have 
a further favour to request.” 

“ Name it.” 

“Tt is that your lordship will not 
send me into the mountains.” 

The fact was, the supplicant, in ad- 
dition to some hereditary property, and 
a small extra-episcopal benefice, had 
married a banker’s widow in Shrop- 
shire, just within the diocess, where 
he had long been living on the fat of 
the land. 

“The mountains, sir!” said his some- 
what startled diocesan. ‘ Why, were 
you not born in the mountains ?” 

“ Yes, my lord; but my wife don’t 
speak Welch.” 

“ Your wife, sir!—she does not 
preach, does she !” 

“ No, miy lord, she only lectures.” 

The bishop, whom I had the plea- 
sure of knowing, and a better tem- 
pered man never breathed, took the 
joke in good part; and finding, on 
inquiry, that the character the curate 
had given of himself was, in the main, 
a true one--that is to say, that he 
had not more than about his share of 
human infirmities — gave him a rectory 
in the very depth of the mountains, 
which, oddly enough, his father had 
been the incumbent of before him; 
and where he only died a few months 
back, having drunk, I should think, as 
much Welch ale as any one of his pre- 
decessors, and that is saying enough. 

Country servants were more given 
to drink thirty years back than they 
now are. Ifthe moon was not “ina 
fog,” as Morris says in his excellent 
song, it was even betting that the 
coachman was “in drink ;” and re- 
turning home at night from a Christ- 
mas visit was much dreaded by the 
females of a family. I can well re- 
member being always sent out to exa- 
mine John before my mother, a very 
great coward, would enter her carriage 





* The word light signified that the glass was not full, 
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on these occasions. There was one 
house in our neighbourhood where ser- 
vants were generally made tipsy —so 
notoriously good was the parson’s ale. 
An awful accident once occurred to a 
neighbouring family returning from a 
Christmas visit to this hospitable vica- 
rage. Charles, the coachman, and 
Ned, the postillion, were both ex- 
amined previously to starting, and 
passed muster; but John, the footman, 
by some means overlooked, was “ as 
drunk as a lord.” Now in those days, 
country gentlemen’s coach-lamps, like 
some of themselves, were dim re- 
flectors ; and the coach-and-four of this 
timid old gentleman was always pre- 
ceded in dark nights by a footman, 
carrying what was called “a moon,” 
i.e., a circular lantern, containing four 
candles. The footman, however, be- 
ing blind drunk, led the way into a 
gravel-pit, into which the whole party 
almost instantly followed. But mas- 


ters of families, as well as officers of 
the navy and army, are, I fear, all 
more or less tyrants, where the bottle 
is concerned ; at all events, [ can an- 
swer for having sat upon the court- 
martial of a soldier, on a charge of 
drunkenness, when scarcely sober my- 


self from the last nights debauch. 
But, then, to be sure, | had not been 
on duty, and therein, | suppose, con- 
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sists the distinction. Upon this prin- 
ciple, I knew a gentleman who dis- 
charged his coachman for overturning 
him in his carriage, on his read home 
from a dinner-party. ‘The man, the 
next morning, craved pardon, by ac- 
knowledging his fault. ‘ I had cer- 
tainly drunk too much, sir,” said he, 
** but [ was not very drunk, and gen- 
tlemen, you know, sometimes get drunk.” 
* Why,” replied the master (the Hon. 
B. C., renowned for the smartness of 
his answers), “ I don’t say you were 
very drunk for a gentlemen, but you 
were d—d drunk for a coachman; so 
get about your business.” 

Now, friend OLrver, as the opinion 
of the present day is that (usya PiBasoy, 
usa xaxov) a great book is a great evil ; 
and as Goldsmith said, one of the beau- 
ties of a magaziner, like myself, con- 
sists in not having it in his power to be 
long dull on any one subject, I con- 
clude this paper with saying that, if it 
meets your approbation, I will, at ano- 
ther opportunity, offer my sentiments 
—partly from experience—on the effect 
of the bottle on the body and on the 
mind. Till when, yours at command, 

Nimrop. 

Sept. 5, 1835. 


To Ortver Yorke, Fsq., 
&c. &e. &e. 
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No. LXVI. 
EARL OF MULGRAVE. 


WE present to our readers the ex-Governor-General of Jamaica, the president of 
the Garrick, and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Among literary men he is 
kriown or heard of as the author of several novels, which have not materially con- 
tributed to swell his repute ; among fashionable people he is distinguished as an 
amateur actor, who is equally meritorious in the performance of Hamlet and the 
Cock. We recollect him when he used to perform in Florence all manners of 
characters to all manners of audiences ; and we never failed to appreciate the 
discriminating civility with which, after having crowded his rooms with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of all the English who could be found tolerant enough to 
listen to him, he used to go through the weary mob, inviting a select few, in 
the hearing of the whole company, to remain to supper (a /itéle supper he used 
to call it, and in that particular he amply kept his word), to the exclusion of the 
indignant multitude, who thought that, in common justice, they should have had 
something to wash down his lordship’s dose of histrionism. 

Our artist is rather too favourable to Mulgrave. Thanks to Delcroix, or some 
other artist of that profession, the locks look exuberant still ; but wo worth the 
day ! crowsfeet tell about the temples, and deep wrinkles beseam the well-rouged 
face. But still, when duly curled, oiled, painted, and lighted up, he does look 
passably well, and might be trusted in a third-rate walking-gentleman cast. He 
is at present shewing off in a part for which he is just as much fitted as he is 
for enacting Romeo, but one in which he can do more mischief than could attend 
the most vigorously hissed performance that ever disgraced a theatre. 

Perhaps his Excellency may have stumbled on the second part of Henry VI., 
in which Jack Cade makes his appearance. This great reformer declared that the 
laws of England should come out of his mouth | (which even his own partisans 
allowed to be fetid and disgusting),— that that mouth should be the parliament of 
England,—that he would leave no lord or gentleman in the land,—that a uni- 
versal destruction should take place, so that all men should be arrayed in one 
livery, and worship him their lord. In these particulars we have now a reviv ed 
Jack Cade ; but do we compare the undaunted “ Mortimer, lord of the city,” 
to O'Connell? They both may be designated beggars ; but the beggary of Cade 
was valiant. He had no vow in heaven to protect him from the consequence of 
his outrages; nor, on the other hand, could he, after he had doomed “ the 
nobility to go in leathern aprons,” have found a representative of the king to 
allow him to play the part of “ protector over him.” That was reserved for our 
own times. 

Mulgrave is poor, and is glad to escape from the eleemosynary hospitality of 
the Duke of Devonshire on any terms. [le is vain, and the title of Viceroy must 
tickle his fancy. We are told that he is annoyed at the marked absence of the 
Irish gentry from his parties or levees; but the shouting in the upper gallery com- 
pensates in his ear for the hissing of the boxes ; and we recommend him to exhibit 
at Donnybrook grinning through a horse-collar, which would at once shew his 
features in their most appropriate expression, and afford the most congenial 
gratification to the friends on whom he relies. In the short list of his ancestors 
we find that one invented a diving-bell—typical of sinking and mud-seeking 
propensities,—that another was that lord chancellor of Ireland who was made the 
victim of Curran’s bitterness more than a half-century after his death, and about 
another half-century before his descendant grovelled at the hoofs of those who 
adhere to all the sedition, without a tithe of the talent, of Curran,— that another 
(Commodore Phipps) was, like his nephew, sent upon an experimental voyage, 
in which he had no great success,—and that formerly his Excellency’s father 
enjoyed, for good reason (vide Cobbett), the title of Lord Lonsdale’s boots. 
The noble son plays the part of boots to a very different person. 

To conclude. Mulgrave is about forty years old,—desperately hard up—a 
most industrious scribbler—a capital led-captain—a passable buffoon ; but when 
we see him sent to govern Ireland just now, we are irresistibly reminded of one 
of his own novels, and must say,—- 


“« By Yes and No, but it is very strange.” 
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BION. 


In passing from Theocritus to the 
other masters of pastoral song, we feel 
like the poetical pilgrim who takes 
leave of the Faéry Queen to wander 
with Fletcher over his Purple Island. 
We find the same description of beauty, 
but weakened and corrupted ; traces 
of the same pencil, but without its 
freedom or natural force and simplicity. 
The colours are brighter and more 
glaring ; but the composition is in a 
more extravagant taste. 

Bion is declared by Moschus, in that 
celebrated elegy which he consecrated 
to his name, to have been a poet of 
great genius and reputation. He also 
speaks of him as a man of property ; 
a circumstance which in our day may 
be mentioned for its singularity. Of 
his life we know nothing; but his 
death is said by Moschus to have been 
occasioned by poison. Every reader 
of classical literature has been struck 
with astonishment a hundred times at 
the dismal fate which seems ever to 
have followed the great writers of anti- 
quity. Their misfortunes might fill a 
volume of the Calamities of Authors. 
Think of Menander (whose writings 
Fox would have recovered at the sa- 
crifice of any ancient treasure) drown- 
ing himself out of mere vexation in the 
harbour of the Pireeus; Euripides and 
Heraclitus worried to death by dogs ; 
Theocritus launched into eternity by a 
halter; Empedocles swallowed up in 
the hideous jaws of Atna; Hesiod 
murdered; Archilochus and Ibycus 
ditto ; Sappho felo de se; the skull of 
JEschylus fractured by a dull tortoise ; 
Terence doomed to a watery grave for 
want of a Royal Humane Society ; 
Seneca and Lucan bled to death, both 
singing like swans; Petronius Arbiter 
(asortofJack Mitford) ditto; Lucretius, 
the most original poet of Rome, mad- 
dened into desperation by a love-phil- 
ter; Cicero slaughtered by a bravo; 
Socrates put to sleep with a cup of 
hemlock in an Athenian prison; De- 
mosthenes, by a decoction equally 
somniferous, in the temple of Neptune ; 
Anacreon choked by a grape-stone ; 
Philemon suffocated with laughter at 
the spectacle of an ass drinking wine 


out of a goblet (he could not have 
done more if he had dined with 
O’Connell at Glasgow). Gentle reader, 
here is a specimen of a genuine Black 
Book, such as Mr. Effingham Wilson 
will never publish. What a painful 
commentary might be written on it— 
what an afflicting parallel furnished by 
our own literature! Think of Otway 
overtaken (according to Pope) by a 
fever, while in pursuit of a wretch who 
had shot his friend Blakeston; Sir John 
Suckling, the gayest of the gay, pricked 
to death by a nail in his boot; the 
witty, the licentious Greene, the victim 
of salted herrings; Kit Marlowe de- 
spatched by the hand of a menial; 
Cowley carried off in the most calm 
and fruitful season of his life, through 
lying out all night under a hedge with 
a festive dean; Nat Lee, the eccentric, 
the eloquent, and the unhappy, run 
over by a hackney-coach in the Strand ; 
Shadwell, rocked to sleep by opium 
— if, indeed, he can be said to sleep 
who lives for ever in Mac Flecnoe, 
&e. &e. 

Bion’s remains consist of a few lively 
and playful little poems, and an elegy 
of greater pretensions upon Adonis. 
They display a grace of fancy not un- 
like the easy elegance of some of our 
early lyrists. Might not the mirthful 
poet of “ Dean-Bourn,* a rude river 
in Devonshire,” have improvvisatorised 
the following trifle, upon a visit from 
the Paphian goddess? Being more 
anxious to display the genius of Theo- 
critus than our own, we shall add the 
versions of this idyll by Stanley and 
Elton. Of Stanley, indeed, it may be 
affirmed, that he rarely touched any 
thing he did not adorn. His History 
of Philosophy, and his admirable edi- 
tion of Eschylus, are known to many 
who are ignorant of what the antiquary 
Wood calls his smooth and genteel 
spirit in poetry. His early and long- 


continued connexion with the son of 
Edward Fairfax, the celebrated trans- 
lator of Tasso, was likely to increase 
his love of the pure fountains of poetry. 
With a little more polish, his transla- 
tions would be perfect ; in their present 
state they are beautiful. 


Listen : 


* Herrick, 
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Nawiagcoy Tov Eewra naAaS Ex Keleos ayowa, 

Es xbova vevoraCovra, Torey be (oi tPouct uber, 
Meares feos Gurs Bovra AaBwy rov E OUT te ddaexe. 
Qs Asys, x a& peey axnvesy eyud” ora Barner iagdoy 
Nuwios, ws ebtrovra pals w cov E, QUIT didarxoy, 
Qs svpsy WAmyiavroy o Tay, ws Ava ov Abaya, 

Qs acta Eguawy, xibagry 2 o ws adus Arorrwy. 
Tavra pesy ek edideerxoy 0 3 ovx smmagere pulwy, 
Adda moi avros acidev EPWTUAL, KM ew sdioarxe 


> 
Ovarwy ¢ abavarwy ri robous, xai HaTEODS toa. 


» . 52 
Knywy sxrabouay utr ocwy tov Egwra didurxoy, 


In the morning, while I slept, 

To my pillow Venus crept ; 

Cupid in her hand she led, 

His eyes upon the ground, and said : 

«« Little Love to thee I bring, 

Dear shepherd, teach the child to sing.” 
Whispering thas, the Queen departed, 
And I, unthinking, simple-hearted, 

To the listening urchin told 

All the pastoral tales of old : 

How Pan, upon the grassy mead, 
Carved the shep herd's crooked reed ; 
And Hermes strung the chorded lute ; 





The Teacher taught. 
By Srantry. 


“In sleep, before me Venus seem’d to 
stand, 

Holding young Cupid in her whiter 
hand, 

Her eyes cast on the ground: 
swain, I bring 

My son,’ saith she, * to learn of thee to 
sing !’ 

Then disappeared. 
lays 

Began, instructing Cupid in their ways ; 

How Pan the pipe, Minerva formed ‘the 
flute, 

Phebus the harp, and Mercury the lute. 

He minds not what I sing, ‘but sings 
again 

His mother’s acts—the loves of gods and 
men. 

What I taught Cupid then I now forget, 

But what he then taught me remember 
yet.” 


* Loved 


I my old pastoral 


We always supposed Venus to have 
beer about the height of Mrs. Honey, 
and, indeed, very like the Psyche of 
the Adelphi (except in the feet) ; but 
here she is wsyare Kurgis—the tall 
Venus. Elton is very literal and cha- 
racteristic : 


- 





Naiowy, WYEXA ON 


Twos xarAauws aua 


: > > 
Orca Segws uo didaker towrvra rave’ sdidar env. 


Original.—Love and his Tutor. 





Miya Pas 


TAVITA 


And Pallas breathed into the flute 

And fair Apollo’s hand of fire 

Awoke the sweet soul of the lyre. 
Thus I taught the boy, but he 
Laughed at all my songs and me ; 

Idly singing all the dé ay, 

How mortals own’d his mother’s sw: —ay ; 
And Pleasure heap’d her bed with flowers 
In the green Elysian bowers. 

Sweet his voice, and every lay 

Stole some graver thought away : 

One by one my carols fly — 

The tutor, he; the pupil, I. 








By Exron. 


“ The tall-form’d Venus stood beside my 
hed, : 

The infant Love, with downcast, hanging 
head, 

In her fair hand; then cried, ‘ Beloved 
swain! 


Make Love thy pupil in the vocal strain.” 

She said, and pass’daway. I oy strove 

To tutor this, the seeming docile | 

In shepherd songs: 
heed 

How Pan first joined the slant unequal 
reed ; 

How Phebus swept the harp ; 
low flute 

Minerva breathed ; 
the lute. 

Such were my lessons ; 
child, 

Instructor in his turn, my ear beguile d 

With amorous c haunt. He how 
gods above, 

And earthly mortals, languish into love ; 

And all his mother’s soft adventures 
taug rht, 

Pill all the tutor vanish’d from my thought. 

1 learnt the tender lore of love alone, 

Intent on his, forgetful of my own.” 


wove, 
I bade the urchin 


the mel- 
and Hermes strung 


but the careless 


sang 


Take a pleasant device of Cupid sit- 
ting on a box-tree, and let Howard or 
Turner paint it for the next exhibition. 
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Bion. 


Ta xas re Tov Eowra werarmevoy auPsdoxsusy. 
Xw wais, ATK ahaWY, sve Os TEAOS oudsy aT aYTN, 


Tws xarapws erpas ror aporesa resoBuy inaver, 
Os wv raves TE Vay sdidakaror xas Asyey auTw, 
Kas o1 deidev Eoura xabnwsvoy avurae o resopus 
Mediowy xuvngs HMON, Hs AeIPETO wusda, 

: 
@xds0 ras Sneas, wend &s rode TWLYEOY LOVED. 


Ps: uy: Maxouy HAKOY EYTE 


To Snguov or Bios toon 


Eicon on wav crus" ny 3 avseos eoutreoy sréns, 
Ouros 0 voy Pevywy nai amuAmtyos, autos agp auTe 
EAbwy skamivas, xedaray soi ction xabizes 


Original.—Cupid and the Fowler. 


bird-hunting, chanced one 


A youth, 
day, 

Wandering on his woody way, 

Love, the runaway, to see 

Perch’d amid a boxen tree, 

High on a bough ; of radiant dyes 

A bird it seem’d — the fowler’s eyes 

Glisten’d at the precious prize. 

Together soon his twigs he bound, 

Watching Cupid hover round 

From bough to bough ; now here, now 

there — 
On every spot except the snare. 


B ys 


“A youth (a fowler), in a shady grove, 
As he a-birding went, spied runaway 
Love 
Sitting upon a box-tree branch, and glad 
(The bird seemed fair) that such a prize 
he had ; 
His gins he all in order doth bestow, 
Observing Love, who skipp’d from bough 
to bough. 
Angry at Jast, he watched so long in vain, 
To an old husbandman, who first did train 
Him in that art, he goes, and doth relate 
His frustrate sport, and shews him where 
Love sate. 
The old man shook his hoary head, and 
smiled. 
‘ Pursue this bird,’ 
child ! 
Fly, ’tis an evil beast, which, whilst thou 
can 
Avoid, thou happy art; 
man, 
He of himse If, who now avoids thy search, 
Will freely come, and on thy head will 
perch.’”’ 


From Bland’s 
Anthology : 
‘* Chasing his feather’d game within the 


STANLEY. 


he said, ‘no longer, 


but once grown 


Collection the 


from 


vrove, 

Young Thirsis saw th’ averted form of 
Love 

Perch'd on a boxen bough; with joy he 
cries, 

‘ This giant-bird will prove a noble prize!’ 

His shafts he culls, applies them to his 
bow, 

And marks Love's frolic-gambols to and 
fro : 





But vain his skill; 


And running to an aged swain 

(His early teacher), told his pain, 

In accents well the case befitting, 

And shew’d where little Love was sitting. 
The old man shook his head and smiled: 
‘* Give o’er this idle chase, my child, 
No pretty bird hath thee beguiled. 

A cruel beast ! but happy thou, 

Till manhood bloom upon thy brow. 

He that flies will then pursue, 

The bird you hunt will then hunt you ; 
Perchon your head, and round your heart 
For ever flutter, never part.” 


his shafts that miss 
their aim 

He spurns indignant, and with conscious 
shame 

Hastes to the seer who taught him first 
the way, 

With certain aim to strike the winged 


prey. 

He told his tale, and bade him look and 
see 

The giant-bird, still perch’d on yonder 
tree. 

The seer attentive shook his prescient 
head, 

And with a smile, a parent’s smile, he 
said, 


‘ Forbear the chase, from this bird, 
my child! 
the prey you 

wild: 

Blest wilt thou prove while he eludes 
thy snares, 

Outwings thy shafts, and no return pre- 
pares, 

To manhood grown, this bird which now 
retires, 

And shuns thy aim, 
fierce desires, 

Will haste unsought, and, spite of bow 

and dart, 

round thy hea 

thy heart.’” 


fly 


Away ; seek is savage, 


and thwarts thy 


d and perch upon 


Play 


This story has been introduced by 
Spenser into the Shepherd's Calendar, 
where it is related with great liveliness 
by Thomalin. Perhaps the reader may 
think it justified Michael Drayton in 
pronouncing the writer the chief “ pas- 
toralist” of England. 
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“* Tho. It was upon a holyday, 
When shepherd-grooms have leave to 
play, 

] cast to go a-shooting ; 

Long wandering up and down the land, 

With bow and bolts in either hand, 
For birds in bushes tooting.* 

At length within the ivy-tod 

(There shrouded was the little god) 

I heard a busy bustling ; 

I bent my bolt against the bush, 
Listening if any thing did rush, 

But then heard no more rustling : 
Though peeping close into the thick 
Might see the moving of some quick, 

Whose shape appeared not. 

But were it fairy, fiend, or snake, 
My courage earn’d it to awake, 

And manfully thereat shot. 

With that sprang forth a naked swain, 

With spotted wings, like peacock’s train, 
And laughing lopet to a tree ; 

His golden quiver at his back, 

And silver bow, which was but slack, 

Which lightly he bent at me: 

That seeing, I levell’d again, 
And shot at him with might and main, 

As thick as it had hail’d. 

So long I shot, that all was spent — 
The punie stones I hastly lent, 

And threw ; but naught avail’d : 
He was so nimble and so wight, ¢ 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the punies latched. § 
Therewith afraid I ran away ; 

But he that erst seem’d but to play, 

A shaft in earnest snatched, 

And hit me running in the heel. 
For then I little smart did feel, 

But soon it sore increased ; 

And now it rankleth more and more 
And inwardly it fest’reth sore — 

Ne wote I how to cease it. 

Will. Thomalin, I pity thy plight ; 
Perdie with Love thou diddest fight — 

I know him by a token : 

For once I heard my father say, 
How he him caught upon a day 

( Whereof he will be wroken ||), 
Entangled in a fowling-net, 

Which he for carrion-ci:ows had set, 

That in our pear-tree haunted, 
They said he was a winged lad, 

But bows and shafts as then none had, 

Else had he sore been daunted.” 


This little tale is heightened by touches 
of fancy equal to the happiest strains 
of the Sicilian reed. The shepherd, 
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«* Bending his ear against the bush, 
Listening if any thing did rush” 


amid the foliage, and the moving of 
something quick,” the form of which 
could not be discerned, are very gra- 
a incidents. But a story far more 

eautiful even than that extracted by 
the delicate spirit of Spenser, is con- 
tained in the “ Daphnis and Chloe” 
of Longus—the Theocritus of pastoral 
romance ; whom Scaliger calls auctor 
amenissimus et eo melior, quo simplicior, 
and whose style has been gracefully 
compared by Villoison to a silver 
stream, overshadowed on either side 
by delightful woods. His rural scenes 
breathe of the country, and his man- 
ners are agreeably rustic: no affecta- 
tion destroys the charm of his “ Ar- 
cadia.” Upon the correctness of Huet’s 
reference of the Italian dramatic pas- 
toral to the work of Longus, it may 
not be wise to offer any decided opi- 
nion. But Dunlop, in the History of 
Fiction, has noticed its resemblance to 
the “Gentle Shepherd” of Ramsay ; 
the plot of which is known to have 
been suggested to him by a friend, 
who might have borrowed it from 
the Greek writer. The imitations of 
Gesner are far more striking. Al- 
though the story of Longus is written 
in prose, the more beautiful passages 
are so poetical in themselves, and so 
susceptible of poetic arrangement, that 
we were about to clothe the following 
episode in a metrical dress, when we 
remembered that the task had already 
been accomplished by a Cambridge 
man, with a degree of elegance and 
taste that even Otrver Yorke could 
not calculate upon excelling. Here, 
therefore, it is, and we reckon upon 
the warm thanks ofall Recrna’s ad- 
mirers, to whom it may chance to be 
unknown, for presenting them with such 
a lovely copy of the antique. The story 
is told by an old herdsman to the 
youthful lovers, Daphnis and Chloe, 
who had very foolishly and ignorantly 
(though it ought to be remembered 
that Miss Martineau and Malthus had 
not then written) fallen in love: 


** Then in their aren came a man of eld, 


With shagge 


cloak to keep him from the cold, 


And untanned shoon, and little scrip, which held 
His scanty dinner ; and his scrip was old. 


Looking about. 


. 
+ 
: 
$ 


Caught. 





+t Leaped. 


Wight, i. e. quick or active ; in which sense it is used by Gower. 


|| Revenged, 


Bion. 


Straight sitting down by them, his name he told, 
The old Philetas ; how, when he was young, 
He piped to Pan beneath the sheltering fold, 
Or filled this grotto of the nymphs with song ; 


D>? 
And how his many kine would to his music throng. 


‘ And now,’ he said, ‘ fair children, ye shall hear 
Of a strange marvel that to me befell, 
I have a garden laiden all the year ; 
Too old as herdsman in the fields to dwell, 
With my own hands I till it passing well : 
In spring the ground with violets is strown, 
And sweet my hyacinths and lilies smell, 
And summei-apples weigh my branches down, 
And now are grapes, and figs, and myrtle-berries brown. 


When morning sparkles through the misty air, 
The little birds, in many a merry throng, 
Will flock in search of food and settle there, 
Or pipe their matin-notes the boughs among ; 
For there, full fit for forest-warblers’ song, 
Trees arch their branches o’er the secret shade, 
Three bubbling fountains roll their rills along, 
And but for fence around the garden made, 
Some copse it well might seem, or wilder woodland glade. 


And there at noontide as I went to-day, 
Beneath the myrtle and pomegranate trees, 
With myrtle-berries was a boy at play, 
As white as milk ; and with luxurious ease 
His sunny ringlets idled on the breeze. 
Alone = sported in his careless joy, 
And fain would I the truant urchin seize, 
For much I feared that little naked boy 
My tender myrtles and pomegranates would destroy." 


But lightly he escaped, and laughing fled ; 
For underneath the rose-trees he would run, 
Or closely nestling in the poppy-bed, 
Like a young partridge his pursuer shun. 
When kids and calves to leave their dams begun, 
Full oft I followed them in weary chase, 
And little good and mickle trouble won ; 
But never kid or calf from place to place 
So led my doubling steps, in such a bootless race. 


All breathless, therefore, on my staff I leant, 
And watching held the little thief at bay ; 
And asked whose child he was, and what he meant 
By plucking all the fruit that round him lay ? 
Ile answered nothing, but in roguish play 
With myrtle-berries pelted me, and smiled, 
And nearer came, and smiled in such a way 
I know not how — he was so fair a child — 
That, angry as I was, my anger was beguiled. 


More lovely seemed he as he laughed, I wis ; 
So then I bade him be afraid no more, 
But come and kiss me with one little kiss : 
And by the child’s own myrtle-berries swore, 
Of pears and apples I would give him store, 
And let him pluck my fruits and crop my flowers. 
But then he laughed yet louder than before ; 
More sweet than nightingale in wild wood bowers, 
Or swan grown old like me, and in its dying hours. 


e ‘“* | him spide, 


Where in a bush he did him hide, 
With wings of purple and blue.” 
Spinsen’s Shepherd’s Calendar. 
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His laughing voice so musically rung — 
‘ To me, Philetas, would a kiss be sweet ; 
1 love it more than thou would’st to be young — 
But think if kisses for thy age be meet : 
For thou would’st follow me with feeble feet, 
If but one kiss upon thy lips I told, 
And I than hawk or eagle fly more fleet. 
No child am I, though child I seem ; more old 
Than Cronus or than Time, or aught men oldest hold. 


« And thee I know, how in thy budding days 
Thy herd thou feddest i in yon marshy mead, 
And by those beech-trees listened to thy lays 
To Amaryllis piped, upon the reed. 
I stood beside her, but thou didst not heed ; 
Yet her to thee 1 gave; and now a race 
Of goodly sons, full fit the kine to feed, 
Around thy hearthstone throng with gladsome face : 
So Daphnis w ith like care, and Chloe, now I grace, 


‘ [ lead them till they meet at peep of day, 
And with long kisses to each other grow ; 
Then to thy ¢ garden wend my lonely way, 
And sport ‘with all the flowers that round me blow, 
Or revel in the fountain’s fresh’ning fiow ; 
I bathe; and watered by the hallowed stream, 
Leaf, bud, and bloom, with brighter be: auty glow: 
Nor thee of me as wasteful rifler deem, 
Till trampled lie thy flowers, thy fountains troubled seem, 


‘ Farewell! for thou alone canst tell the tale, 
That thou this child hast seen, yet wast not young.’ 
He ceased ; and, like a new-fledged nightingale, 
Upon the myrtles lightsomely he sprung, 
And crept from bough to bough the leaves among, 
Till on the topmost branch he seemed to soar : 
Then wings I saw, that o’er his shoulders hung ; 
Between his wings a little bow he bore ; 


> 
And then I saw the bow, and wings, and boy, no more !” 


The dialogue between Cleodamus and Myrson is ofa graver kind, and carries 
a very excellent moral in it. Take it in our version : 


A Conversation about the Weather. 


Cleodamus. Myrson! dost thou love to see 
The sweet spring waking every tree ? 
Or dearer to thy longing eye 
Dawneth summer's : purple sky? 

Or autumn, solemn and serene ; 

Or winter, when no plough is seen 

Gleaming o’er the barren earth, 

But Gladness cheers the blazing hearth? 

While upon the grass we rest, 

Ere the red sun gilds the west, 

Tell me which thou lovest best. 
Myrson. It belongeth not to man 

The hidden will of Heaven to scan ; 

All are sacred — every hour 

Brings some blessing for its dower. 

I sigh not for the summer-day, 

Wasting the fairest bloom aw ay ; 

Nor autumn with its yellow sheaf, 

Beautiful, yet full of grief ; 

Nor the breath of winter cold, 

Chilling every stream of gold: 

Rather let the zephyr bring 

The white beauty of the spring 





Bion. 


When the air is clear and sweet, 

Nor too much cold, nor too much heat, 
And verdure decks the shepherd’s bower, 
And beauty cometh to the flower 

In glen and valley, and the night 

Dwe ells not longer than the light. 


The two next are very slight, and 
though we cannot say of Bion as of 
Barrow, that even his fragments are 
dust of gold, they are nevertheless 
worth an English dress. Here are 
three : 


Aurae tywy Pacsupcs tua odor, tg To xaTavTas 
Tnvo wore Papabes TE xs Nove Yibveiadu, 

Auroops vos Tadraruay anna ras de yAunuas 
EAwidas vorariw HEX eH ynemos oux ammonia 


Or’ ;inal. 


Still will I roam along the dreary shore, 
Whispering thy name, thy hatred, o'er 
and « o'er, 


Harsh Galatea! From my aching heart 


Ne’er shall thy light, beloved Hope, de- 
part, 
Till the last shadow sinks upon my heart, 


By Potwue ce. 


“* But still I slope my solitary way, 
And whispering, cruel Galatea! stray 
Along the shelving cliff, beside the beach, 
And chase sweet Hope, though wing’d 
beyond my reach, 
O may the lovely phantom yet engage, 
Ev’n at the close of dim declining age ; 
Drest in the tints of dear delusion rise, 
Nor disappear till Death o’ershade my 
eyes.” 
By Brann. 


“ Yet will I go beside the sounding main, 

And to yon solitar y crags complain ; 

And onward w andering by the sounding 
shore, 

The scorn of Galatea’s brow deplore. 

But oh, sweet Hope! be present to my 
heart, 

Nor with my latest, feeblest age, depart.” 


Maicas E, LOWS KOAEO, Moira rov Egwra Gs sgousy 
MoArray rai Morus ces obsovers Bdersy, 
Tay yAunseay Mormay, Tas Paguaxoy adiov 
oudty. 
By PotwueEte. 
“‘Go, Love! invite the charming choir 
of Muses; 
Ye Muses, bring back Love again ; 
And may your song, that life’s sweet 
balm diffuses, 
Soothe away the sense of pain.” 


Original. 
Call the Muses, Love, to me ; 
Muses, Love’s companions be ; 
No charm like your sweet-falling strain 
Can lull the heavy eyes of pain. 


We come now to his most famous 
production, the Elegy on Adonis; and 
it may be amusing to contrast the 
opinions entertained of it by two of 
the most elegant writers on the sub- 


ject. Let Polwhele state his case first. 


“ The Epitaph on Adonis is indisput- 
ably the work of an exuberant inven- 
tion anda fine sensibility. The strains 
are so musical and so melancholy, that 
they melt upon the ear, and almost steal 
into the heart. Yet amidst these beau- 
ties we discover a blemish the most 
unpardonable of all poetic errors. 
Allured by the richness of ornamented 
rae ag the poet too frequently over- 
looks the simplicity of nature. The 
puerile idea of the boar’s white teeth 
wounding the white skin, and the pur- 
ple blood opposed to the snowy limbs 
—the witticism of the wound of sorrow 
in the bosom of Venus, as deep as that 
in the thigh of Adonis—the quaint 
effusion of her tears, as many in num- 
ber as the drops of blood that trickled 
from her lover—and the truly Ovidian 
transformation of those tears and drops 
of blood into roses and anemonies— 
and the conceit of flowers blushing 
with grief— not to mention mountains, 
woods, hills, springs, rivers, all huddled 
together in the most lamentable confu- 
sion,—these surely are evident indica- 
tions of a vicious taste and a disordered 
fancy.” Thus far Polwhele. Now hear 
Mr. Elton. “ By those who do not read 
poetry with a poetical feeling, it may 
be thought that the Epitaph on Adonis 
is possessed of little interest to a mo- 
dern reader. * * * It is an igno- 
rance of the nature of poetry which 
places its excellence in the expression 
of real feelings on real occasions. The 
poet is he that is the maker—he that 
counterfeits passion where it is not, 
and identifies himself with imaginary 
situations, feelings, and characters. It 
is this creative faculty, this plasticity of 
ideal feeling, which confer a value on 
the Elegy of Adonis far exceeding that 
of mere amenity of numbers, or delicacy 
of painting. Every thing of Bion par- 
takes essentially of the poet. His apo- 
logues are beautiful models of allegory, 
and delight by their unaffected archniess, 
and the sweetness of their simplicity.” 
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We shall give our casting vote when tribute to the memory of Keats. We 


we speak of Moschus, and we may 


now proceed to offer an original version 


then have a word to say on Shelley’s of the poem: 


i. 


Adonis, sweet Adonis, for thee I pour my tears, 

For the beautiful that fadeth in the summer of his years! 

No more, fond Queen of Cyprus, upon thy purple bed, 

Cradled in thy glowing arms, the hunter lays his head. 

Arise, forsaken one, and cry, thou broken-hearted ! 

Striking thy snowy bosom, cry, Adonis is departed ! 

Weep for the lost Adonis — he lieth on the hill; 

The fierce boar’s tooth was white, but ah! his thigh is whiter still. 
Darker yet beneath his brow the eye of purple grows ; 

His cheek hath lost its bloom, and his lip hath lost its rose. 

The glow of fond desire, and the dew of warm delight, 

Are vanish‘d, and he feels not the kiss of love to-night. 

Weep for the pale Adonis !—the Loves are shedding tears 

For the beautiful that dieth in the summer of his years! 

Listen! through the forest rings a melancholy sound — 

The hunter’s dogs bewailing their wounded master round. 

Grief dwelleth in the greenwood, the forest mourns for him ; 
The Oread’s heart is heavy, the Oread’s eyes are dim ; 

And Venus, naked-footed, with wild dishevell’d hair, 

Wanders through the sounding glens in the madness of despair. 
With piercing voice she calls, from morn to setting sun, 

Her lost Assyrian lord, her own beloved One. 

He answers not ; but o'er his breast and glittering paps of snow, 
Flushing the tender white with red, the crimson gore doth flow. 


TI. 


* Alas, alas, Cythera!” the little Cupids moan, 

** With thy lover’s dying bloom hath witheréd thy own. 

While he dwelt with thee, not a cloud thy radiant beauty knew 
He fadeth from thee, and, behold! thy beauty fadeth too !” 

The mountains cry aloud ; upon the mournful breeze 

The sorrow of a broken heart comes sighing from the trees ; 

The rivers, as they flow, the parted youth bewail ; 

And the sweet voice of the fountain weepeth in the vale. 

The fair cheeks of the flowers are sad ; and, lo! through every street, 
And o’er the flashing bills, we hear the rushing of thy feet. 
Cythera! wo for thee! Adonis is no more ! 

And Echo shouteth back the cry to the valleys o’er and o’er. 

We weep for thee, Cythera ! — for thee who doth not weep ? 
When she saw her dying lover, and his wound so wide and deep, 
The purple blood all clotted upon his fading thigh, 

With longing arms outstretched, the mourner pour’d her cry : 

‘* Stay, beloved! yet a while—a little longer stay, 

That I may clasp thee in my arms ere thou fade away *— 

Rise up from thy bed of death, and press thy lip to mine, 

That never, never more shall drink the precious joy of thine : 





* Browne, in the second book of Britannia’s Pastorals, has imitated this passage, 
though not with great success : 


‘“« Venus by Adonis’ side, Which she kist or wiped away, 
Crying kist, and kissing cry'd, Else had drown’d him where he lay. 
Wrung her hands and tore her hair ; ; 

For Adonis dying there. Fair Proserpina (quoth she) 


Shall not have thee yet from me; 


Stay, quoth she, O stay and live! Nor thy soul to fly begin, 


Nature surely doth not give 
To the earth her sweetest flowers, 


While my lips can keep it in. 


To be seen but some few hours. Here she closed again, and some 
Say Apollo would have come 
On his face still as he bled, To have cured his wounded limb, 


For each drop a tear she shed, But that she had smother’d him.” 












Bion. 


Again, and vet again, until the charm be past 
Into my very soul, to live the sweetest and the last. * 

But thou to dreary Acheron and its dark king dost flee, 

And heavenly blood flows in my veins—I cannot follow thee ! 
Fold the bridegroom to thy breast, O dreadful queen of gloom, 
Persephone! The fairest blossoms on life's tree of bloom 
Are swept down by the torrent to thy dwelling sad and drear; 
Thou art mightier far than me—I gaze on thee with fear. 
Thou partest from me, dearest ; our vigils of delight 

Have vanish’d from my heart like a vision of the night ; 

And Venus is a widow now — her cestus in thy tomb ; 

The little Loves are idle now in each deserted room.+ 
Wherefore, O too daring boy, didst thou the forest roam ? 
Beautiful! when Love had built for thee a happier home.” 


Ill. 
Thus, in her despair, the weeping mourner cried ; 
The Loves took up the strain of sorrow at her side : 
Alas for thee, Cythera! Adonis is no more ! 
For ev’ry drop of blood a tear the Paphian queen doth pour. 
Nor barren on the earth the tear or blood-drop flows— 
One wakes a pale anemone, the other blooms a rose. 





* It is very difficult to preserve in any translation the passionate grief of the 
original, where love struggles with sorrow — 
Qs se Poiviov cespere Lapasvousvy Wes now 
Tlayias auriracace xivueero— Méivov, Adwy, 
Atuororps petivov Adwvi, PavUTTATOY WS OS KIXEIU, 
Os os wegiarukw, nas versa yursor miko. 
Eyeto rurbey Admyi, ¥ ay Tuyparoy ut Pirucov. 
Thus, in a literal version, slightly altered from the Cluss. Journ., ii. 20 :— 
** When she beheld the purple blood upon his fading thigh, 
Spreading out her hands, she exclaimed, mournfully — Stay, Adonis! 
Yet stay, O unhappy Adonis, that I may possess thee for the last time ! 
That I may embrace thee, and mingle my lips with thine — 
Rise up a little, and kiss me for the last time!” 
The last line, in its touching and simple truth, will remind the reader of that 
beautiful scene in the Orestes of Euripides, where Electra is beheld watching by the 
bed of her brother. Fawkes has imparted considerable tenderness to his translation : 
** Raise, fond Adonis, raise thy drooping head, 
And kiss me ere thy parting breath be fled ; 
The last fond token of affection give — 
O kiss thy Venus while thy kisses live! 
Till in my breast I draw thy ling’ring breath, 
And with my lips imbibe thy love in death.” 
+ Our version of these lines is the most literal, and we may therefore hope the 
most touching, hitherto given : 
Xnen B aw Kubeguar xsvor ¥ ava dwpar’ Eowrss, 
Lod apo xsoros orAwAs. 
Polwhele is very tame. Elton is pretty and characteristic : 
‘* Venus sinks lonely on a widow’d bed ; 
The Loves with listless feet my chamber tread, 
My ceestus perish’d with thyself.” 
Langhorne, a feeble and elegant writer, has a laboured paraphrase of this poem ; but 
it contains one line so exquisite, that it looks like a copy from a Greek gem: 
‘« The Loves around in silent sorrow stand, 
And the dim torch falls from the vacant hand.” 
¢ Ovid, instead of tears, makes Venus pour nectar. Hear him through the lips 
of his gentle interpreter, George Sandys : 
«« Thus having utter’d, she 
Pour’d nectar on it of a fragrant smell ; 
Sprinkled therewith the blood began to swell, 
. Like shining bubbles that from drops ascend ; 
And ere an hour was fully at an end, 
From thence a flower alike in colour rose, 
Such as those trees produce whose fruits inclose 
Within the timber-rind their purple grains,” 
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IV. 
I weep for thee, Adonis—Adonis I deplore. 
Mourn thy lover, Venus, in the forest-wilds no more : 
The couch is ready now, the downy robe is spread, 
The tender hand of love hath smooth’d the pillow of the dead. 
Lay the sleeper softly down upon the silken vest, 
Where he hath dreamt so oft on the heaven of thy breast. 
Ifow sweetly o’er his face the grave’s dim sh: dows creep ! 
Dead! and yet how be autiful! how beautiful in sleep !* 
Heap the odorous garlands up from the garden bowers — 
Summer with his dying breath hath faded from the flowers. 
Sprinkle ointments o’er his head from the myrtle-tree— 
What are ointments now, alas! the sweetest ointment he! 
The weeping Loves stand round —their pining grief to shew, 
Their sunny locks they tear ; one little hand in wo 
Breaks the hunter’s arrows— one, the quiver and the bow ; 
And one unbinds his sandal ; another, stooping by, 
From his brother’s golden basin pours water on his thigh ; 
While one behind with fanning plume to soothe his pain doth try. 
V. 
For thee, for thee, Cythera, the little Loves weep round ; 
And Hymen, too, hath quench’d his torch upon the ground, 
Strewing the bridal wreath about: no more the joyful cry, 
Hymen ! r Hymenze! rings along the starry sky. 
A‘cloud upon the heart hath past, and foot and song are mute, 
And the chain of Silence hangeth o’er the spirit of the lute. 
‘« Adonis hath departed now, the Beautiful hath flown!” 
The Graces cry in tones, Dione, sadder than thy own. 
The Sisters Turee, too, w eep for him, in the dreary caves of death ; 
He heareth not their plaintive song, or the cittern’s mournful breath. 
Alas! alas! how can he hear that tender voice of thine, 
When his weary eyes are charm’d upon the breast of Proserpine ? 


* Kau vexus wy xados, tori naros venus o1n xabcvdwy. 
How gently flows the vein of grief in the verse of Stanley ! 


“« Adonis dead, Adonis I deplore ; 
Venus, thy husband wail in woods no more. 
A bed, a bed is for Adonis made— 
On thy bed, Venus, is Adonis laid, 
Lovely in death— de: ad, lovely as in sleep. 
Down gently lay him—in soft coverings keep 
His body wrapt in which he slept with thee, 
On a gilt bed ; unhappy though he be, 
Neglect him not ; ’mongst wreaths let ‘him be laid — 
Not any flower but with his life did fade. 
In sweet myrrh-water wash each softer limb — 
The sweetness of all waters dies with him.” 





Now try Elton: 
oe] mourn Adonis, fair Adonis dead : 

Not o’er the y outh i in words thy sorrow shed. 
For thy Adonis’ limbs a couch is strown ; 
That couch he presses— Venus, ’tis thy own! 
There dead he lies, yet fair in blooming grace— | 
Still fair, as if with slumber on his face. 
Haste, lay him on the golden stand, and spread 
The garments that enrobed him in thy bed, 
When on thy heavenly breast the livelong night 
He slept, and court him though he scare thy sight. 
Lay him with garlands and w ‘ith flowers ; but all 
With him are dead, and wither’d at his fall. 
With balms anoint him from the myrtle-tree ; 
Or perish, ointments, for thy balm was he,” 
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HORZ LUTETIANE. 


BY MORGAN 


RATTLER. 


THE COGNATE CITIES. 


Tnrre are three cities to which the 
thoughts and wishes of every English 
gentleman bend, from his youth up- 
ward— Rome, Venice, Paris. The first 
is dear to us—awfully dear to us—as 


«« The lone mother of dead empires ;” 


the second in some sort prefigures, and 
in prevailing fancy, if not in fact, con- 
nects us with the faéry East; and Paris 
is the city of chivalry. 

+ * # 

Our solemn deep-wrought thoughts 
of antique Wisdom and the sacred Past, 
our wild and gorgeous imaginations, 
our barbaresque dreams, our lofty feel- 
ings, our glorious aspirations, are di- 
rected to these as charmed places —as 
vast temples of inscrutable and eternal 
worship, where these children of the 
brain may settle, amidst pregnant sym- 
bols of appropriate power that will not 
pass away. * — Strange 
mystic cities they were and are, and 
ever will be! 3 ° * We 
have personally, as Englishmen ~ we 
have generally, as gentlemen and scho- 
lars, an interest in these cities; they 
are the theme of our earliest thoughts,. 
that are made to extend beyond the 
playground and the paternal hearth. 
The shadow of Rome, the dream of 
Venice, the living fancy of Paris, are 
upon us from our childhood. They 
are riddles to us then—felt, but un- 
approached. We read, and think, and 
see, and in their oracular precincts 
open our souls to inspirations which 
we do partially receive ; and yet, even 
unto our old age, they are still riddles : 
they are symbols, letters, books of 
grammerye in stone—the work, the 
imbodiment of the ideas of ages. And 
so strong is the esoteric impression on 
our minds respecting them —such is 
their expansive, and multiform, and 
essential reality, that seeing them de- 
stroys no illusion: the subject is too 
grand and vast to admit of any de- 
finite, not to say distinct illusion, let 
the imagination labour never so wisely, 
never so intently. Nobody deserving 
the name of man, as contradistinguished 


from that of brute, ever dared to say 
that he was disenchanted by the view, 
or afterwards presumed to speak of 
any one of them as 


‘ A vision that had perished.” 


Men may be disappointed with your 
cities built in a day, so to speak—your 
cities built after the potent will of an 
individual, and wearing the impress of 
his mind whilst living, and now being 
one of his most kindly and enduring 
monuments when dead —the monu- 
ment of the thinking social animal 
who had power, and exercised it for 
the common human benefit, according 
to the best of his lights and judgment. 
Such cities are Alexandria, Constan- 
tinople, Madrid, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg. You may differ with the man, 
now that you see his city, of which 
from his character you had fancied 
other things ; you understand the idio- 
syncracy of his city, and you perad- 
venture may despise it. So may you 
in like manner, according to your 
temper and disposition, be downcast 
at your knowledge and contemptuous 
in your memory of the pageant-cities ; 
you may be disgusted alike, in ac- 
quaintance and recollection, with the 
mere commercial and garrison cities 
of earth; you may think that holidays 
might be better employed than in 
gazing on Florence, and that many 
things are worth living for after having 
seen Naples;* you may contemn Lon- 
don as a mere mercantile station— 
albeit in that I can by no means agree 
with you—a fair-place, a multitudinous 
bazaar of brick and mortar; you may 
abhor all modern places of strength 
like gaols, all locales of bureautocracy 
like counting-houses ; you may express 
these thoughts and feelings after the 
most downright English fashion that 
you please : but nobody save a fool ever 
yet spoke irreverenily of Rome, Venice, 
Paris. 

They are things of themselves. They 
are not capitals of nations or of a 
people — not the creations and nurs- 
lings of commerce — not the triumphal 


* Every body must remember the Italian proverbs about these cities.—M. R. 
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erections of conquerors — not capitals 
of literature and art, like Athens, now 
living only in a fond dream ; a broken 
fountain, in which the waters of beauty 
did once play and sparkle, but are 
now spread abroad over the earth, 
made glad with their scantiest presence 
—not mere gigantesque ruins, like 
Balbec, whose oracular voice is dumb ; 
but they are especial cities, having no 
true communion with any spot of the 
world excepting only that they co- 
vered, or with any thing physical, 
moral, or imaginative, beyond their 
own inscrutable precincts. They are 
cities sole— cities with no congenital 
territory. They never have been the 
hearts of empires, through which, and 
by which, and with which, receiving 
and returning the vital current, they 
lived and had their being. No! they 
were each a thing gifted with its own 
peculiar vitality, existing apart from all 
other living things; and they were mon- 
ster-cities, existing for themselves alone. 
Thus Rome was not Italian, Venice 
was not Italian, Paris was not French. 
They were pre-eminently the cities of 
the stranger, the sanctuaries of the out- 
cast—of the xataguara of society —of 
the despised and rejected of men, 
paying back from generation to gene- 
ration, in scorn and tyranny, the con- 
tempt and hatred of those who drove 
them forth from civil life, in which 
there was the touch of gentleness and 
human feeling. They were covers for 
castes of men—for the Hagars of a fort- 
ress —for the wolves of Italy — for the 
wolves of the sea— for the bandits of 
the old Gallic borders. And yet withal 
they have been capitals, though not of 
nations or people: they have been the 
capitals of the great buried ages of the 
world, and are now, and ever will be, 
their monuments. The Eternal City, 
auspicated in its creation, like the uni- 
verse itself, by the frailty of woman, 
by the wickedness of man, by frailty 
desperate of all consequences, by mur- 
der in its most appalling form — the 
city-magical, whose tutelar deity and 
true title never were, upon pain of 
lingering death, to be whispered to the 


* Rome was first governed by kings; liberty and the consulship were esta- 
blished by L. Brutus; the dictatorship, was only occasionally resorted to. 
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ear profane. Outwardly Rome! the 
Roman name! how strange is the tale! 
how self-chastening to human pride! 
how degrading to human kind! What 
is it? It is the romance of a band of 
robbers!—and yet it forms the dark 
thread in the woof of the world’s story. 
The shadow of the seven-hilled keep 
is not alone upon every country, but 
upon every homestead. Moreover, 
working contrariwise, it was peculiarly, 
and apart from the two other cognate 
cities, the very ULCER OF THE EARTH. 
It is the grand representation or ex- 
emplar, on the grandest scale of the 
principle, of absorption. All the old 
world has in sooth passed away, and 
melted into Rome ; it is the only true, 
enduring monument of all that the 
sages, bards, philosophers, and heroes 
of the ancient world have done. Every 
thing was drawn towards it, as to- 
wards an inevitable whirlpool ; yet 
how succinctly may its own personal 
history, so to speak, in its great days of 
conquest and aggrandisement, during 
its first phasis, even up to the moment 
of its assuming a new phasis, be nar- 
rated. Tacitus, their greatest writer, 
has disposed of it in a few lines : 


“‘ Urbem* Romam a principio reges 
habuere. Libertatem et consulatum L. 
Brutus instituit. Dictature ad tempus 
sumebantur: neque decemviralis potestas 
ultra biennium, neque tribunorum mili- 
tum consulare jus diu valuit. Non Cin- 
ne, non Sulla, longa dominatio: et 
Pompeii Crassique potentia cito in Cz- 
sarem: Lepidi atque Antonii arma in 
Augustum cessére, qui, cuncta discordiis 
civilibus fessa, nomine principis sub, 
imperium accepit.” 


And this is all; and of the personal 
history of the Romans, apart from other 
men, it is all that deserves to be told. 
But take them in relation with other 
men, and then comes the matter mar- 
vellous. Wherefore was it, and how 
was it, that they contrived to subdue 
the whole of the civilised world ; com- 
prising as it did nations as brave, and 
warlike, and well-disciplined, and 
well-commanded, as themselves — na- 
tions that were, in all other respects, 





The 


consular rights of the military tribunes endured not long; the power of the decemvirs 


not beyond two years; of Cinna and of Sylla the domination was brief. 
of Crassus and of Pompey was quickly transferred to Cesar. 


The sway 
Of Lepidus and 


Antony, the military authority became centered in Augustus; who, under the title 


of prince, assumed the government of an empire utterly exhausted by civil strife. 
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their superiors? The Romans, up to 
the moment when they had attained, 
under Julius Cesar, the crowning glory 
of their conquests, were nothing more 
nor better than a band of robbers. 
They retained to the last the charac- 
teristics of their origin ; and these were 
the anxious restlessness, the indiscri- 
minating superstition, the austere fero- 
city of the outlaw, whose life was al- 
ways in peril, whose hand was against 
every body, and every body’s hand 
against him. To us,in the progress of 
their story, as told, at the close of their 
labours of aggrandisement and victory, 
by their kindred historians, they appear 
moving over the world, in their march 
of destruction, like the fabled genii of 
the East — creatures with higher pow- 
ers of will and endurance than the 
ordinary tenants of the earth, but ofa 
nature more wicked than any of which 
humanity seems capable. We see them 
cold, impassible, passionless, relentless, 
blood-thirsty, insatiable of plunder and 
of rule—the most politic of conquerors, 
because the most thorough-going and 
decided — the haughtiest,* the most 
unmitigated and terrific of despots, 
because to the capricious and brutal 
tyranny of an ignorant and savage- 
hearted individual there was added a 
cold searching tyranny, which, like a 
machine of torture, was inexorable — 
incapable of the sense of shame, the 
touch of pity, the feeling of remorse ; 
and that was the inevitable tyranny of 
the Many symboled forth by the ap- 
palling characters S.P.Q. R. We 
find them still living as strangers in 
the civilised countries they had sub- 
dued—as strangers amidst the luxuries 
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and refinements, the arts and learning, 
by which they were surrounded. In 
accordance with the qualities proper 
to their origin, and which they from 
first to last displayed, they heaped 
around them the spoils, adopted the 
superstitions, and bedizened their per- 
sons with the finery of the conquered 
nations. In truth, no knot of bucca- 
neers were ever more blindly supersti- 
tious, more ridiculously fond of show, 
than were the wolfish conquerors; or, 
in their own self-gratulatory language, 


** Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque 
togatam.” 


But this was all: not until they were 
drawing nigh the close of their career 
was it, and that the eagle was about to 
fold its wings, that a single man of true 
genius in any art or science appeared 
among them. Theyhad not even a native 
ballad-writer to sing of their exploits. 
It was only when all was well-nigh 
done and won that the Romans began 
to write; and even then the only man 
of pure Roman descent, and born of 
Rome, who distinguished himself as 
an orator and author, was Julius Cesar 
—a man whom even his contemporaries 
regarded in some sort as a demigod. 
Cesar proved fully how very idle was 
the excuse which Sallust offered for 
the older Romans, since nobody was 
wiser or more actively employed than 
he, who yet found time to write. It 
may be remarked, too, that with, per- 
haps, the exception of Lucullus, and 
of Caius Gracchus, who is only to be 
remembered as a civilian, Cesar was 
the only gentleman —that is, the only 
man of gentle blood, and gentle man- 





* The Romans carried their haughtiness even into the tones of their voice, when 


they condescended to use the language of a conquered nation. This fact is curiously 
illustrated by a passage quoted by Bentley, in his essay Of the Terrentian Metres, 
from the work of an old grammarian. I quote, for its singularity and quaintness, 
the passage entire: —‘‘ Tonus acutus, cum in Grecis dictionibus tria loca teniat, 
ultimum, penultimum, et antepenultimum ; ultimum nunquam. ’—Mazimus Victorinus, 
p. 1942. “ Acutus, cum apud Grecos tria loca teniat, apud nos duobus tantum 
poni potest ; aut in penultima, ut prolegistis ; aut ea que a fine est tertia, ut prole- 
gimus.”— Olympiodorus in Aristotelis Meliora, p. 27. Totro 38 ro svowa of wiv Pareocin 
wagotkvvover, Veaines Atyovres* 4 Ds xowh Iuedrtxros obvves. Kaborou 3s 6s Pwpaioan ray ovopece 
wagokuvovds dee rv xommrov’ obsy “Larsenvogiovres ixAndnoay irs twv wonrov. Hoc est, qui 
olim Paso) dicti, nunc appellantur‘EAAnys. Illius autem verbi penultimam Romani 
acuunt, dicentes I'gaixe:; sed communis sermo acuit ultimam, Tgaxoi. Et universium 
Romani in quacunque voce penultimam vel antepenultimam acuunt, propter fastum 
et grandiloquentiam: unde a poétis dicuntur “Tasgnvegsovrss, feroces et superbi.” 
Now in this word, Igeixa, the Romans accent the penultimate, pronouncing it 
Teasxo:; whereas the accent is usually placed upon the last syllable: in fact, the 
Romans invariably place the accent on the penultimate, or antepenultimate, from 
pridefulness and haughtiness of speech ; whence poets have styled them ‘Tatenvogtovrss, 
that is, overweeningly arrogant and overbearing. 
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ners, and gentle bearing, and gentle 
tastes, and gentle feelings, who appears 
in the long list of “ Roman braves.” 
Lucullus was magnificent, high-minded, 
and learned. And the strangely long 
and singularly patient preparation of 
Caius Gracchus to avenge his brother, 
and the mode, at once noble and 
sweeping, in which he attempted to 
do it—attacking the whole despotic 
order, and not the individual assas- 
sins —are scarcely surpassed in moral 
grandeur by any thing recorded in the 
page of history. The whole scene of 
his death, too, is intensely picturesque, 
romantic, and affecting. The ungrate- 
ful craven plebeians, mute and horror- 
stricken—the ruthless patrician band, 
hot in pursuit of their long-devoted 
victim, now unsanctified —the bridge, 
defended against all Rome by the two 
gentlemen, his friends, his only re- 
maining friends of thousands, until 
their last gasp, that he might yet gain 
time to fly — the weary, soul-sick man, 
yesterday the idol of the imperial po- 
pulace, now abandoned of all except- 
ing one poor slave—the awful covert 
into which he betakes himself to die, 


* The person of a tribune of the people was sacred. 


his election to a third tribunate : 


it is believed he had a majority of votes, 
his colleagues, with whom he had quarrelled, made a false return. 


[ November, 


if, haply, it may be uninsulted, un- 
observed — the very wood itself of 
the eternal, the implacable Furies — 
the libation he pours forth to these 
avenging deities of hell, when, in the 
presence of his stern pursuers, he flings 
a handful of his heart’s blood into the 
air, and devotes the mob of Remus to 
destruction : all this has cast an interest 
round the name of Caius Gracchus,* 
which makes us remember him with 
pity and affection, as we always do 
Sylla, with a sort of awful admiration. 
But Cesar was the first, and well-nigh 
the only one of the Romans, who had 
at once the heart both soft and bold. 
He took five hundred cities by storm, he 
slew a million ofmen; yet, all-imperial 
man-slayer as he was, no individual of 
all antiquity—not even Alexander, the 
true king of kings—has left behind him 
so high a reputation for courtesy, kind- 
ness, gentleness, and clemency. Cicero 
spoke in the words of truth, though 
using the language of flattery, when 
preferring Cesar’s generosity and cle- 
mency, as peculiarly his own, to all 
his great martial achievements and 
other triumphs of his genius, he de- 


Caius Gracchus failed in 
but that 
His life was no 


longer protected by the sanction of law and religion. The bitter enemy of his family, 


Opimius, the consul, was invested with extraordinary powers : 


it was known by all 


that on the following day, when his tribunate expired, that he would assuredly be 


attacked by the aristocrats. 
around his house. 


differently by other writers. — 


An immense multitude accordingly bivouacked all night 
The closing passages of his brilliant and hapless career are thus 
narrated in Sir Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch : they 


are delivered something 


** When the day brake, the y, with Fulvius, did aw ake 


him, who slept yet soundly for the wine he dr: ank over-night; and they armed them- 
selves with the spoils of the Gauls that hung round about his house, whom he had 
overcome in battle the same year he was consul : and with great cries and thundering 
threats they went to take the Mount Aventine. But Caius would not arm himself, 
but went out of his house in a long gown, as if he would have gone simply into the 
Market Place, according to his wonted manner ; saving that he c arried a short dagger 
at his girdle, under his gown. So as he was going out of his house, his wife stayed 
him at the door, and holding him by the one h: nd, and a little child of his in the 
other hand, she said thus unto him: ‘ Alas, Caius! thou dost not now go as thou 
wert wont, a tribune into the Market Place to speak to the people ; neither to prefer 
any new laws ; neither dost thou go unto an honest war, that if unfortunately that 
should happen to thee which is common to all men, I might yet at the least mourn 
for thy death with honour. But thou goest to put thyself into bloody butchers’ 
hands, who most cruelly have slain thy brother Tiberius ; and yet thou goest a naked 
man, unarmed, intending rather to suffer than to do hurt. Besides, thy death can 
bring no benefit to the commonwealth ; for the worser part hath now the upper 
hand, considering that sentence passeth by force of sword. Had thy brother been 
slain by his enemies before the city of Numantia, yet had they given us his body to 
have buried him. But such may be my misfortune, that I may presently go to pray 
the river or sea to give me thy body, when, as thy brother's, it shall likewise be 
thrown into the same. Alas! what hope or trust is left us now in laws or gods, 
since they have slained Tiberius?’ As Licinia was making this pitiful moan unto 
him, Caius fair and softly pulled his hand from her, and left her, giving her never a 
word, but went on with his friends, But she, reaching after him, to pull him by the 
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clared, that these godlike attributes 
it was that raised him nighest to the 
Divinity. 

It was only on the breaking up of 
the old atrocious republic that they 
began to feel at home in their palaces, 
and to be conscious that it was not 
only possible but right they should be 
the owners. It would appear, that it 
was impossible for the bandits to rest, 
or assume the attributes, feelings, se- 
curity, of ordinary men and members 
of civilised society, until the world 
was all their own; and in the result, 
this mingling with the world, and be- 
coming of it, was fatal to themselves 
and to their empire. 

How came it, then, and by what 
means was it, that the old Roman 
republic conquered the world? Cicero 
would fain explain it thus: 

** Quam* volumus, licet, patres con- 
scripti, nos amemus ; tamen, nec numero 
Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calli- 
ditate Panos, nec artibus Grecos, nec 
denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terre 
domestico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos 
et Latinos ; sed pietate ac religione, 
atque hac una sapientia qua deorum 
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immortalium numine, omnia regi guber- 
narique perspeximus, omnes gentes na- 
tionesque superavimus.” 


And wherefore is it that our Bacon, 
in his Essay upon Atheism, permits 
himself seriously to quote this passage ? 
But yet it helps his argument, which 
is good and true; and the authority of 
the all-conquering city, where Victory 
had dropped its wings, is very spe- 
cious, and the more so as coming from 
the orator and philosophic essayist ; 
and was, no doubt, striking to the far 
greater man that quoted it. ‘“ There- 
fore,” quoth Bacon, “as atheism is in 
all respects hateful, so in this, that it 
depriveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so is it 
in nations. Never was there such a 
state for magnanimity as Rome! Of 
this state, hear what Cicero saith.” 
And then comes the passage. Yet, 
surely, the magnanimity which Rome 
undoubtedly and so often did display, 
is very distinct indeed from any pos- 
sible connexion whatsoever with piety 
and religion. But setting this aside, 


gown, fell to the ground, and lay flatling there a great while, speaking never a word; 
until at length her servants took her up in a swoon, and carried her to her brother 
Crassus.” 

Fulvius offered some resistance to the consul and his following, and was slain, 
together with his eldest son. But ‘‘ Now for Caius. He fought not at all, but being 
mad with himself, and grieved to see such a bloodshed, he got bim into the temple 
of Diana; where he would have killed himself, had not his very good friends, 
Pomponius and Licinius, saved him: for both they being with him at that time took 
his sword from him, and counselled him to fly. It is reported that he fell down on 
his knees, and, holding up both his hands unto the goddess, he besought her that 
the people might never come out of bondage, to be revenged of this their ingratitude 
and treason. For the common people plainly turned their coats, when they heard 
proclamation made that all men had pardon granted them that would return. So 
Caius fled upon it, and his enemies Eiowed him so near, that they overtook him 
upon the wooden bridge; where two of his friends that were with him staid to defend 
him against his pursuers, and bade him in the mean time make shift for himself, 
whilst the y fought with them upon the bridge. And so they did, that not a man got 
the bridge of them until they were both slain. Now there was noue that fied with 
Caius but one of his men, called Philocrates ; notwithstanding, every man did still 
encourage and counsel him, as they do men to win a game: but no man would help 
him, nor offer him any horse, though he often required it, because he saw his enemies 
so near unto him. This notwithstanding, by their defence that were slain upon the 
bridge, he got ground on them so, that he had leisure to creep into a little grove of 
wood which was consecrated to the Furies. There his servant Philocrates slew him, 
and then slew himself also, and fell dead upon him. Others write, notwithstanding, 
that both the master and servant were overtaken, and taken alive ; and that his ser- 
vant did so straight embrace his master that none of the enemies could strike him, 
for all the blows they gave, before he was slain himself. So one of the murderers 
strake off Caius Gracchus’s head, to carry to the consul.’ 

* « Partial as we may feel to ourselves, cons¢ ript fathers, we surpassed not the 
Spaniard in numbers, the Gaul in strength, the Carthaginian in craft, the Greek in 
arts, nor yet the Italians themselves, and “L atins, in the domestic and inborn feelings 
of the soil; but every nation and every tribe we have exceeded in piety, in worship 
of the gods, and in that all-sufficing wisdom by which, under the providence of 
Heaven, we behold all things gov erned and directed.” 
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what possibly could Cicero have meant? 
Did he write in ignorance, blind su- 
perstition, the desire to deceive, or the 
collusion of deceit with the conscript 
fathers he addressed? How could he, 
with a grave face, describe the Romans 
as a pious and religious people? Or 
did he simply wish to extol the Ro- 
mans for their extreme religious tolera- 
tion, which decidedly did most mate- 
rially aid them in subduing the nations 
of the earth? for fanaticism, that most 
dangerous and potent of all national 
weapons, was never, through their 
admirable management, turned against 
them, except in the single instance of 
the Jews; who, from the very nature 
of their faith, could not be propitiated. 
True it is, the Romans were in all 
conscience superstitious enough, but 
they were not in the least fanatical ; 
nor, as I shall shew by and by, from 
the dark peculiarity of their special 
mysteries and worship, was it possible 
that they could be so. They patron- 
ised and adopted successively every 
human superstition which presented 
itself to them in the progress of their 
victorious intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and the more extravagant the 
superstition, the more fashionable and 
the more acceptable it became. Most 
of these, as has always been the case 
with religious mysteries, were connected 
with some species—frequently with all 
species—of debauchery ; and with re- 
spect to these, one and all the Quirites 
had perfect freedom, until the per- 
formance of the rites proceeded to the 
extent of the most glaring and danger- 
ous licentiousness. Rome was at all 
times, even in the vaunted days of the 
republic, the most infamous sink of 
all iniquity. In later days, wealth 
might have added pomp and gorgeous 
circumstance to the indulgence of their 
vices—might have multiplied the forms, 
and rendered more fastidious or more 
refined (which shall I call it? let it be 
both !) the phases of their execution ; 
but the staple commodity was still the 
same. There was only the savage 
heart and the five senses to be satis- 
fied ; the multiplication of the shapes 
was nothing ; the substance of atrocity 
was always the same. 

Yet, strangely silly as it is, the fancy 
does too often and generally prevail, 
that we are ever and ever sinking into 
worser and less moral times. Surely 
it is as idle as the notion of the dege- 
neracy of the human race! Well has 
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Seneca, at a period which great histo- 
rians have induced us to believe was 
notorious for its abominable profligacy 
— well has he said : 


** Hoc majores nostri questi sunt, hoc 
nos querimur, hoc posteri nostri que- 
rentur, eversos esse mores, regnare 
nequitiam, in deterius res humanas, et 
omne fas labi. At ista stant loco eo- 
dem, stabuntque; paululum dumtaxat 
ultro aut citro mota, ut fluctus.” 


The evil passions of our nature are 
in all times the same. In a state of 
barbarism they are characterised by 
excessive obscenity and cruelty; and 
a race more obscene and more cruel 
than the men of Rome there did never 
yet exist. Historians and satirists ge- 
nerally, however, are fond in the ex- 
treme of lauding things ancient and 
gone by, that they may be the better 
enabled by the force of contrast to rail 
against things actual and present. 
They are like old men in this respect, 
laudatores temporis acti; and, un- 
doubtedly, they do stand to their ear- 
lier progenitors in the relation of the 
old to the young. But, certainly, 
never were there writers so absurdly 
laudatory of their ancestors, and the 
happiness and wisdom of former times, 
as the Romans whose works have de- 
scended to us— works composed by 
individuals utterly dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with existing governments and 
the existing state of politics. The praises 
heaped upon the piety and morality 
of the Roman mob in the very early 
times, when they were unmitigated 
and most blood-thirsty barbarians, deal- 
ers in human sacrifices and such like, 
are obviously absurd and fabulous. 
But let us look at these Romans at a 
time when they were something civil- 
ised by their intercourse with enlight- 
ened nations which had a literature, 
and by whom the arts were cultivated, 
and we shall find some passages in 
one of the most complimentary of their 
historians, which will serve to give us 
a fair notion of the state of piety and 
morality which prevailed in the seven- 
hilled city. 

I will not dwell upon occurrences 
in their earlier story, further than to 
say, that the satirist spoke in the teeth 
of truth, when, referring to the bygone 
days of the unluxurious republic, he 
declared, 


** Nulla aconita bibuntur 
Fictilibus " 
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In sooth, poisoning had been carried 
on on a grand scale, long before Mum- 
mius plundered Corinth ; and having 
been in common use for centuries in 
the dominant state, was transmitted in 
full force to its suecessor, Venice, and 
for long flourished in Paris. Hear the 
following tale, narrated by Livy: 


“‘ While the principal persons of the 
state died by disorders of the same kind, 
and which were generally attended with 
the same issue in every case, a certain 
maid-servant undertook, before Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, curule edile, to dis- 
cover the cause of the public malady, 
provided security were given her, on the 
public faith, that she should not be a 
sufferer in consequence. Fabius imme- 
diately reported the affair to the consuls, 
and the consuls to the senate ; and, by 
order of that body, the public faith was 
pledged to the informer. She then stated 
to them, that the calamity which afflicted 
the state was caused by the wicked con- 
trivances of the women ; that some ma- 
trons were, at that time, preparing the 
drugs for the purpose; and that, if they 
would be pleased to go along with her 
without delay, they would detect them 
in the fact. Accordingly they followed 
the informant, and found several women 
preparing drugs, and also quantities of 
the same laid up; which being brought 
into the forum, and the matrons, in whose 
custody they were found, to the number 
of twenty, being summoned by a beadle, 
two of them, Cornelia and Sergia, both 
of patrician families, asserted that those 
drugs were wholesome : while the inform- 
ant maintained the contrary, and insisted 
on their drinking them, in order to convict 
her of having invented a falsehood. On 
which, having taken time to confer to- 
gether, and in the open view of all, a 
space being cleared for them, having 
consulted the rest, who on their part did 
not refuse the draught, they drank off 
the preparation, and all perished by 
means of their own wicked device. Their 
attendants, being instantly seized, gave 
information against a great number of 
matrons ; of whom no less than one hun- 
dred and seventy were condemned.” 


But, turning from this specimen of 
morality in ancient day, let me ap- 
proach the times which I before inti- 
mated. It was in palmy days of 
Rome that period to which I allude. 
It was after the discomfiture of Han- 
nibal and the triumphs of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and before the Achzan dregs 
and the Orontes had quite flowed into 
the Tiber, as they were alleged to have 
done at his time by Juvenal. In the 
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thirty-ninth book of Livy there are 
two passages to which I shall advert: 
one, an incident in the private life of a 
consul, for which he was deprived of 
his seat in the senate by the grim 
censor Cato, with whom he was at 
feud ; the other, a report ofa series of 
fashionable entertainments, which were 
for a long time given in the city. 


“ He (Valerius Antius) writes that, 
at Placentia, the consul invited to an 
entertainment a woman of ill-fame, with 
whom he was desperately enamoured. 
There, displaying his importance to this 
courtesan, he told her, among other mat- 
ters, with what severity he had conducted 
the inquisition, and how many he had 
then in prison under sentence of death, 
whom he intended to behead. Then 
she, being next him on the couch, said, 
that having never seen any one behead- 
ed, she was very desirous of seeing an 
execution ; on which the indulgent lover 
ordered one of those wretches to be 
dragged to the spot, and there cut off 
his head. The deed, whether committed 
as the censor charged, or as Valerius 
reports it, was barbarous and inhuman ; 
that, in the midst of feasting and cups, 
when it is customary to offer libations to 
the gods, and to pray for happiness, a 
human victim should be butchered, and 
the table stained with his blood; and 
this for the entertainment of a wanton 
paramour, lying in the consul’s bosom.” 


Cato the Censor’s account of the 
matter, in his speech to the senate, was 
much worse; but the above will an- 
swer my purpose. 

Livy is eloquent against the consul ; 
but he must have been well aware that 
in his own day acts as cruel were con- 
stantly performed. He spoke his own 
feelings, and those which, as a scholar 
and a gentleman, he wished should 
prevail ; but which it is notorious never 
did, to the last, obtain in heathen Rome. 
It is well known that Pollio, a great 
friend of Augustus, was in the habit of 
casting slaves, who had offended, into 
a pond, to feed his fish; and that on 
one occasion, when the emperor was 
at his table, a slave, having let fall a 
costly crystal vessel, threw himself at 
Cesar’s feet, begging, not for life—he 
had no hope of that— but that he 
might not be consigned to the lam- 
preys. Augustus, being in gracious 
and jocose mood, ordered all his host’s 
crystal vessels to be broken and thrown 
into the pond ; and they proceeded with 
the entertainment. The Roman value 
of human life, it will be thus seen, 
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was not very differently estimated at 
the different periods. 

But now for the Bacchanalian rites, 
as they were performed in the moral, 
republican, ancient Rome. Livy, act- 
ing on the very false assumption which 
the Roman writers always make, that 
the Greeks were their masters and in- 
structors in debauchery, as they were 
truly in arts, literature, philosophy, and 
all the refinements of civ ilisation, lays 
the blame of all on an unfortunate Greek 
—“a Greek of mean condition, a low 
operator in sacrifices, and a sooth- 
sayer.” He was “a teacher of secret 
mysteries.” Livy goes on to state: 

** These mysterious rites were at first 
imparted to a few, and afterwards com- 
municated to great numbers, both men 
and women. ‘To their religious  per- 
formances were added the pleasures of 
wine and feasting, to allure the greater 
number of proselytes. When wine, lasci- 
vious discourse, the night, and the mix- 
ture of men with women — of young 
persons with elder ones, had extin- 
guished every sentiment of modesty, 
then debaucheries of every kind began 
to be practised ; as every person found 
at hand that sort of enjoyment to which 
be was dispose d by the passion most 
prevalent in his nature. Nor was their 
wickedness confined to one species of 
vice, the promiscuous pollutions of free- 
born men and of women; but from the 
same storehouse of villany proceeded 
false witnesses, counterfeit seals, false 
evidences, and pretended discoveries. 
From the same place were produced poi- 
sonings and secret murders ; so that, in 
some cases, the bodies could not be 
found for burial. Many of their auda- 
cious deeds were perpetrated by trea- 
chery, but most of them by force ; and 
this force was concealed from detection 
by loud shouting, and the noise of drums 
and cymbals, so that none of the cries 
uttered by the persons suffering viola- 
tion or murder could be heard abros ad.” 


There were upwards of seven thou- 
sand persons initiated into these mys- 
teries, which were not such as they 
had been learned from the Greek ; for, 
as he taught them, they were performed 
by women only, and no man used to 
be admitted.* 

* And they had three stated days of 
the year, on which persons were initiated 


® Vide Evidence of Hispulla, b. xxxix, p. 331, 


+ The first work which I ever 
was sent to me, when quite a child, 
man, and as a child I loved to read it: 
all story-books.—M. R. 
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amongst the Bacchanalians in the day- 
time. The matrons used to be appointed 
priestesses successively in their turn, 
Paculla Minia, a Campanian, when 
priestess, made alterations in every par- 
ticular, under pretence of having been 
so directed by the gods, For she first 
initiated men who were her own sons, 
Minucius and Herennius, both surnamed 
Cerennius; changed the time of cele- 
bration from day to night; and, instead 
of three days in the year, appointed five 
days of initiation in each month. Since 
the time when the rites were thus made 
common there, and men were intermixed 
with women, the night encouraging li- 
centious freedom, there was nothing 
wicked, nothing flagitious, that had not 
been practised among them.” 


The mode in which this association 
was discovered is extremely strange, 
and withal romantic; and, indeed, the 
whole story is admirably told by Livy.t 
A stepfather wanted to possess himself 
of his son-in-law’s property; and to 
this end, and in order to have him 
murdered, induced his mother to urge 
him to become initiated. The youth 
consented, the mother having informed 
him that she, when he was ill, had 
vowed, should he recover, he would 
assist in the rites. He, as an apology 
for not visiting his mistress as usual, 
informed her of his intention to be 
initiated ; on which she expressed the 
utmost grief and horror, and finally 
disclosed to him the nature of the rites. 
She had been initiated in company 
with her mistress, whilst she was yet a 
slave: she had since been manumitted. 
ier lover revealed the horrible secret 
to the consul, who sent for Hispulla to 
his mother’s house, and there com- 
pelled her to disclose all she knew, 
under promise of protection and re- 
ward, and the present dread of punish- 
ment. Amongst the rest she deposed, 
“ That if any shewed an uncommon 
degree of reluctance in submitting to 
dishonour, or of disinclination to the 
commission of vice, they were slain as 
victims and sacrificed. To think no- 
thing unlawful was the grand maxim 
of their religion. The men, as if bereft 
of reason, uttered predictions with fran- 
tic contortions of their bodies ; the 
women, in the habit of Bacchanals, 
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with their hair dishevelled nd carry- 
ing blazing torches, ran down to the 
Tiber, and, after dipping their torches 
in the water, drew them up again with 
the flame unextinguished, because they 
were composed of native sulphur and 
charcoal. They said that men were 
carried off by the gods, when, after 
being tied to a machine, they were 
dragged out of sight into secret caves. 
These were such as refused to take the 
oath of the society, or to associate in 
their crimes, or to submit to defile- 
ment. Their number was exceedingly 
great, enough almost to compose a 
state in themselves; and among them 
were many men and women of noble 
families. During the two last years 
it had been a rule, that no person 
above the age of twenty should be ini- 
tiated ; for they sought for persons of 
such age as made them more liable to 
deception and to personal abuse.” 

The high-priests of this association 
were two Catinii, Marcius and Lucius, 
citizens of Rome; Lucius Opiturnius, 
a Faliscian ; and Minus Cerrinius, a 
Campanian. They were brought he- 
fore the consuls, and (quoth Livy), 
“confessing their guilt, saved them 
any long trial of their cause.” As for 
the rest, those who were proved to 
have been immediately and directly 
concerned in forcible defilements, mur- 
ders, or false evidence, or forgery of 
seals or wills, were punished with 
death. ‘There were more put to 
death than thrown into prison, and the 
multitude of men and women punished 
in both ways was very great.” The 
affair was brought to a conclusion with 
a decree of the senate, “ prohibiting 
the performance of the Bacchanalian 
rites in Rome or Italy ;” and ordering 
“that, in case any person should be- 
lieve some such kind of worship in- 
cumbent on him and necessary, and 
that he could not, without offence to 
religion and incurring guilt, omit it, 
he should represent this to the city- 
pretor, and the pretor should lay the 
business before the senate when not 
less than one hundred members were 
present ; then those rites might be per- 
formed: provided that no more than 
five persons should be present at the 
sacrifice, and that they should have no 
common stock of money, nor any pre- 
sident of the ceremonies, nor priest.” 
Now, from the tenor and object of this 
decree, the speech of the consul, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the times 
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(to which I shall by and by advert), 
it doth appear to me, that the matter 
was considered by the government al- 
together as a question of politics, and 
not as one of morality; and my im- 
pression is, that the conscript fathers 
dealt with foreign rites always rather 
as a matter of police than a matter of 
religion. The consul Postumius deli- 
vered an able and right manly address 
from the rostrum to the assembled 
people, from which it will suffice to 
cite the following passages : 


‘“‘That the Bacchanalian rites have 
subsisted for some time past in every 
country in Italy, and are at present per- 
formed in many parts of this city also, I 
am sure you must have been informed, 
not only by report, but by the nightly 
noises and horrid yells that resound all 
over the city ; but still you are ignorant 
of the nature of that business. Part of 
you think it is some kind of worship of 
the gods; others. some allowable sport or 
amusement; and that, whatever it may 
be, it concerns but a few. As to what 
regards the number concerned, if I tell 
you they are many thousands, you must 
necessarily be terrified at once to excess, 
unless I further acquaint you who and 
what sort of persons they are.” 


He then goes on to describe, in so- 
lemn and measured language, the abo- 
minable practices of the initiated, and 
proceeds to say: 


‘The conspiracy, as yet, has no 
strength ; but it has also abundant means 
of acquiring strength, for its numbers 
increase daily. Your ancestors would not 
allow that even you should assemble with- 
out some good reason, either when the 
standard was erected on the Janiculum, 
and the army led on the occasion of the 
assembly of election ; or when the tribunes 
proclaimed a meeting of the commons; or 
some of the magistrates summoned you to 
an assembly. And they judged it necessary 
that, wherever a multitude was, there should 
be a lawful governor of that multitude 
present.” 


After once more inveighing against 
the profligacy of the Bacchanals, he 
adds: 


‘* But the mischief were less, if they 
were only effeminated by their flagitious 
practices ; of that the disgrace would 
chiefly affect themselves, if they refrain- 
ed their hands from outrage and their 
thoughts from fraud, But never was 
there in the state an evil of so great a 
magnitude, or one that extended to so 
many persons, and comprehended so 
many acts of wickedness. Whatever 
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deeds of villany have of late been com- 
mitted through lust, whatever through 
fraud, whatever through violence, they 
have all, be assured, proceeded from that 
association alone. They have not yet 
perpetrated all the crimes for which 
they associated. Their impious conspi- 
racy at present confines itself to outrages 
upon private citizens, because it has not 
yet acquired strength sufficient to crush 
the commonwealth ; but the evil in- 
creases, and spreads daily: it is already 
too great to find employment amongst 
the private ranks of lite, and aims its 
views at the body of the state. Unless 
you take timely precautions, Romans, 
their nightly assembly may become as 
large as this held in open ‘day, and le- 
gally assembled by a consul. At this 
present moment, they dread the collected 
body of you met in assembly ; but in a 
short time hence, when you shall have 
separated and retired to your several 
dwellings and country-houses, they will 
come together: they will hold a con- 
sultation on the means of their own 
safety, and, at the same time, of your 
destruction.” * 

Now from these, the most important 
passages in the consul’s harangue, and 
from the provisions of the decree itself, 
I conceive it to be sufficiently plain, 
that the motives which operated upon 
the government were mundane and 
political, and not in the least moral or 
religious. The worship is allowed to 
be continued, the abominable rites to 
be still practised, but, by arrangements 
of police, the state is secured from the 
dangers of conspiracy under the guise 
of religious assemblages. It is true 
that there was a law against the intro- 
duction of strange gods into Rome—a 
law often alluded to by superficial 
students of Roman history —but never 
enforced except to cover some political 
purpose, and practically neutralised by 
a clause which declares, that all pecu- 
liar religions and private worships are 
to be respected and protected. 

Of the real, true Roman worship, I 
shall speak hereafter — of the Roman 
divinities, and the fashion after which 
they were propitiated ; but each man, 
citizen or stranger, patrician or ple- 
beian, might have his own peculiar 
divinity to adore, as the Papist of these 
days may have his patron-saint: both 
alike acknowledging a superior power. 
And herein the worship was one .of 
affection towards an embodied symbol 
— some god, or goddess, or demigod, 
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that the votary traced in his line, or 
from whom, in the visions of his own 
or his ancestors’ fancy, he had received 
some signal favour. ‘Thus the Cesars 
bowed before the beautiful image of 
their benign ancestress, Venus the vic- 
torious — Venus of the myrtle-branch, 
the gentle purifier —and worshipped 
her in all love and pridefulness. Thus, 
in the funeral oration over the body of 
his aunt, Julius Cesar could vaunt his 
own illustrious race and his sweet pa- 
troness, to whom he must have been 
peculiarly a care: “ Amite mex Julie 
maternum genus ab regibus ortum, pa- 
ternum cum Diis immortalibus con- 
junctum est. Nam ab Anco Marcio 
sunt Marcii reges, quo nomine fuit 
mater; a Venere Julii, cujus gentis 
familia est nostra. Est ergo in genere 
et sanctitas regum, qui plurimum inter 
homines pollent: et ceremonia deo- 
rum, quorum ipsi in potestate sunt 
reges.” These patron -deities, too, 
might be changed at will or at caprice. 
Suetonius tells us, that Nero (who, in 
spite of all the slanders of men of 
genius, was a princely gentleman) de- 
spised all religious worships, except 
that of the Syrian goddess ; but that 
afterwards he treated her with the most 
signal contumely, having been caught 
by another superstition, to which alone 
ever after he adhered with the utmost 
pertinacity. For having been presented 
by some unknown and plebeian person 
with a little image of a Virgin, as a 
spell against conspiracies, and a con- 
spiracy happening to be immediately 
afterwards detected, always after that 
he held that image for the most su- 
preme deity, and ‘constantly sacrificed 
to it three times a-day; and endea- 
voured to have it believed among the 
people, that, by her discovery, all things 
to come were revealed to him. 

And, moreover, there was nothing 
in these rites themselves, execrable as 
they were, so peculiar — nothing with 
which the Romans were so unac- 
quainted, so unfamiliar, as to justify 
the consul in stigmatising the indi- 
viduals engaged in them by terms so 
strong as those which he applied to 
them. Circumstances political and 
personal to free-born men and women, 
really made the difference between the 
orgies of the Bacchanals and the an- 
cient and recognised orgies of the 
Romans. The meeting at night — the 
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numbers enrolled —the spreading 
abroad of the society throughout all 
Italy, and the intercommunication be- 
tween all the branches and the parent 
association at the imperial city — the 
effect produced by the proceedings of 
an organised secret society on all the 
relations, social and political, of the 
state; these it was that excited the 
alarm and drew down the vengeance 
of the consul, and the party that he 
led. As for the reclamations about 
the debauchery and the blood-guilti- 
ness, they were merely put forth as a 
pretence. At the sacrifices, public 
and private, of Arma Perenna, and at 
the Floral Games, blood flowed and 
lust ran riot freely; nor was there a 
lack of solemn human sacrifices. On 
the first day of March —that is to say, 
the first day of the ancient Roman 
year— Macrobius says, on this day a 
new fire is kindled on the altar of 
Vesta, fresh laurels placed at the houses 
of the Flamines, and the various other 
places where they were hung, “ Et 
publice et privatim ad Annam Peren- 
nam sacrificatum itur; ut annare pe- 
rennare commode liceat.”* And Ovid, 
too, in the third book of the Fasti, 
States: 


“ Laurea flaminibus, que toto perstitit 
anno. 

Tollitur: et frondes sunt in honore nove. 

Janua nune regis positd viret arbore 
Phebi : 

Ante tuas fit idem, Curia Prisca, fores. 

Vesta quoque ut folio niteat velata re- 
centi, 

Cedit ab TIliacis laurea cana focis. 

Adde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in ede 

Dicitur ; et vires flamma refecta capit.” 


And here was the style of the public 
entertainment: 


“Idibus est Anne festum geniale Pe- 
rennz,t 

Maud procul a ripis advena Thybri tuis, 

Plebs venit, ac virides passim disjecta 
per herbas 

Potat, et accumbit cum pare quisque, sua. 

Sub Jove pars durat:; pauci tentoria po- 
nunt: 

Sunt, quibus é ramo frondea fracta case 
est: 

Pars ibi pro rigidis calamos statuére 
columnis : 

Desupar extentas imposuere togas. 

Sole tamen vinoque calent: annosque 
precantur, 
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Quot sumant cyathos, ad numerumque 
bibunt, 

Invenies illic, qui Nestoris ebibat annos: 

Quz sit per calices facta Sibylla suos. 

Illic et cantant, quidquid didicere theatris; 

Et jactant faciles ad sua verba manns ; 

Et ducunt posito duras cratere choreas, 

Multaque diffusis saltat amica comis. 

Cim redeunt, titubant, et sunt specta- 
cula vulgo : 

Et fortunatos obvia turba vocant, 

Occurri nuper. Visa est mihi digna 
relatu 

Pompa; senum potem pota trahebat 
anus.” 


At the private sacrifices of this ge- 
nial festival, doubtless the more atro- 
cious rites were performed ; perhaps, 
also, at the public, though Ovid touched 
not on them. But Martial, in speak- 
ing of the view from his gardens, says: 


** Hinc septem dominos vidére montes, 
Et totam licet estimare Romam 
Albanos quoque, Tusculosque colles, 
Ft quodcunque jacet sub urbe frigus, 
Fidenas veteres, brevesque Rubras, 

Et quod virgineo cruore gaudet, 

Anne pomiferum nemus Perenne.” + 


These rites, however, were celebrated 
in honour, at the very worst, of the 
powerful demon ofa cycle, to propi- 
tiate whom virgin blood was shed. But 
the Floral games were in memory of a 
prostitute named Flora, who had made 
the Roman people heir to the fortune 
she acquired by her occupation. Now 
listen to Lactantius’s account of these 
amusements : 


“ Celebrantur ergo illi ludi cum omni 
lascivia convenientes memoriz meretri- 
cis. Nam preter verborum licentiam 
quibus obscenitas omnis effunditur, exu- 
untur etiam vestibus populo flagitante 
meretrices, que nunc mimorum fungun- 
tur officio et in conspectu populi usque ad 
satietatem impudicorum luminum cum 
pudendis motibus detinentur.” § 


That, therefore, the Roman people 
of any class should be in the least 
squeamish about any species of ob- 
scenity or debauchery, or, as I shall 
shew by and by, the shedding of hu- 
man blood, is abundantly ridiculous. 
If, however, we consider the circum- 
stances of the period, we shall not be 
slow to discover the reasons which in- 
duced the government so rigorously to 
prosecute, and so severely to punish 
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the Bacchanals, as conspirators against 
the commonweal. The story of these 
times is but vaguely told, and a species 
of melancholy and dread silence ap- 
pears to have been observed hy the 
historians about many of its most in- 
teresting passages ; as though they re- 
lated to matters of religion and politics 
which should be buried in oblivion. 
It is clear, however, upon the whole, 
that the attempt to subvert the ancient 
form of the republic, which succeeded 
under the auspices of Julius Cesar, 
failed, and did but fail, under those of 
Scipio Africanus. He, too, was most 
ambitious from his youth upward, and 
even from that period rendered high 
service to his country. From the first, 
too, he affected a divine origin, en- 
couraging the belief that he was the 
offspring of Jove, who was discovered 
in his mother’s bed under the guise of 
a huge serpent—the earthly symbol of 
divinity—and pretending to hold di- 
rect communication with the Supreme, 
frequenting his temple in the dead of 
night, and before the dawn of day, 
and receiving for his directions the 
voice of pregnant oracles from the 
shrine. His kinsman, P. Scipio Na- 
sica, had the hardihood to say of him, 
in a solemn harangue, that he was not 
of human kind, but sprung from a 
divine stock. He was also, like Cesar, 
a great general, and a man* accom- 
plished and learned beyond his time ; 
and, like him, little scrupulous about 
laws when they interfered with his 
projects, and he had power to overbear 
them. He, too, forcibly took money 
from the treasury, and upheld his fol- 
lowers, however profligate, against jus- 
tice. He even stood forth more pre- 
eminently the leading man of Rome 
than Cesar, until the close of his life : 
Scipio had no Pompey or Crassus to 
compete withal. That he was sup- 
ported by a great and devoted party 
in his designs is perfectly evident, and 
that he availed himself of superstition 
(he it was who had the Idan Mother 
conveyed to Rome), and engaged, like 
Cesar, in conspiracies to further his 
ends, is to my mind intimated clearly. 
His close connexion with L. Pleminius, 
who united in his own person all the 
vices attributed to Catiline, Clodivs, 
and Mamurra, is calculated in itself to 
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raise suspicion as to his objects; and, 
certainly, it is quite as likely that he 
was privy to the association of Bac- 
chanals, and proposed to use it as an 
engine to promote his own purposes, 
as that Cesar was concerned in the 
Catiline conspiracy. Scipio failed in 
his designs, and left Rome a disgraced 
and banished man. I accordingly look 
upon the discovery of the Bacchanalian 
orgies, not as a first disclosure of mon- 
strous debauchery in Rome, but as the 
effect of the first throe of personal am- 
bition in the state; and I can easily 
understand, that the political party 
which had succeeded against Scipio 
would make religion and morality a 
pretext for crushing their opponents. 
Indeed, this affair of the Bacchanals 
would seem to be a sort of rehearsal 
for the grand drama of the Catiline 
conspiracy. With the exception of 
the sombre part of Catiline himself, 
the characters are all the same; the 
names alone are different. There is 
the great conqueror and ambitious 
citizen shadowed forth in the distance; 
in the foreground the conspirators, 
wallowing in every filth of profligacy 
—perpetrating every species of atrocity 
as members of society and human 
beings —a peculiar and superstitious 
worship — horrid rites — human sacri- 
fices; behind, the courtesan and her 
weak lover—a vigilant consul, manly 
as an orator, bold as a civilian, and 
for the rest, a stern republican, Cato. 
First, Scipio Africanus, the Bacchanals, 
Hispulla, A2butius, Postumius, Cato 
the Censor ; secondly, Julius Cesar, the 
Catiline conspirators, Fulvia, Curius, 
Cicero, Cato the Utican. The per- 
formance, too, and the developement 
of the plot, are well nigh the same, 
except that Sallust grandly wrote, and 
Catiline fell right nobly in his harness. 

In fact, as 1 have already observed, 
the Romans were from first to last a 
most atrociously cruel people — cruel 
in private, in public, in their house- 
holds, in their military discipline, in 
their laws, their punishments, their 
amusements. Blood—ay, and human 
blood — was constantly spinning out 
before the eyes of her pupulace. The 
cry of torture and. despair was never 
out of their ears; the nature of their 
government—the despotic authority 


* Like Cesar, too, he was something of an exquisite. Ile it was that, importing 
barbers from Sicily, first introduced that most troublesome fashion of shaving among 
the Romans.—M. R. 
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allowed the father over his wife, child- 
ren, and family—the infamous law of 
debtor and creditor — the existence of 
slavery to such an extent, that the 
Roman citizens were only a small 
caste of tyrants ruling an abject multi- 
tude: all these, conferring on them 
power in so many forms, familiarised 
them with, and induced them to revel 
in, acts of the most dire cruelty. 

Power, and irresponsible power, in 
the possession of men reared into sa- 
vageness of heart, must have made 
them incarnate demons. The system 
of slavery always furnished the indi- 
vidual with victims, and, notwith- 
standing Livy’s reclamations about 
shedding blood at banquets, it is too 
well known that gladiators were con- 
stantly called in to’ enliven an enter- 
tainment by mortal combats. It is 
quaintly said by an old writer, quoted 
by Pignorius, in his treatise of slaves : 
“In arenam vertitur domus, mensa 
migrat in caveam, fiunt de pransoribus 
spectatores; furore mutatur convivium, 
fit cibus cedes, vinum transit in san- 
guinem.” If, too, amidst the universal 
laxity of morals, a vestal were disco- 
vered in an intrigue, her whole house- 
hold were put to the rack because of 
her frailty. 

Now, having said so much of the 
Roman cruelty, I may go on to re- 
mark that, in men and nations, despe- 
rate cruelty and brutal lust are always 
found together. Milton, with a deep 
knowledge, has placed the temple of 
Lust hard by that of Moloch the Ho- 
micide. ‘The Carthaginians are re- 
membered as at once the most cruel 
and the most profligate of nations. 
There were peculiar reasons, too, for 
rendering the Romans less moral, less 
happy, and, consequently, more com- 
pletely dependent upon violent excite- 
ment for the absence of pain or de- 
pression of spirits, than the inhabitants 
of any other city. It is told by Thu- 
cydides, that, during the great plague 
at Athens, the morals of the people, in 
the constant presence of death and 
utter insecurity of life, were quite un- 
done. They determined to crowd 
every sensual enjoyment — the only 
enjoyments for which they then had 
leisure or appetite —into the briefest 
span. Chastity was altogether flung 
aside, by all persons of all classes; the 
gods, determined to destroy, or unable 
to defend their votaries, were despised, 
and their temples polluted to add a 
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zest to lawless joy. Now, the repub- 
lican Romans, during the whole course 
of their history, were much in the 
same state as the gentler and more 
refined Athenians during the plague. 
Their real superstition and rites were 
dark and terrible to the last degree. 
The insecurity of life, from war, pesti- 
lence, famine, inundations, earthquake, 
popular violence, the axe and rods of 
the lictor, the dagger of the assassin, 
the poisoned cup, and, last and worst, 
“ malice domestic,” was such that no 
man could feel a strong confidence 
that he would outlive the passing 
hour. 

A thread of superstition, the darkest 
and most dread, ran through the whole 
woof of the religious feelings and prac- 
tices of the Romans. This did, of 
course, peculiarly affect their morak 
character, of which L have said enough. 

[Lf had intended to write of their reli- 
gion, respecting which I have a theory, 
which I firmly believe to be correct. 
I have read very much, and thought 
more upon the subject, and fancy I 
have plucked out the heart of the mys- 
tery; but harassed as I lately have 
been — occupied, and hurried, and 
vexed as I am at present--I shrink 
from dealing with a pet-subject, which 
should be dilated upon calmly and 
affectionately, in the laborious idleness 
of kindly research, in the luxurious 
labour of self-gratulatory speculation. 
1 have the materials strewed around 
me —all the books embodying all the 
learning well read, well consideved, 
well marked — heaps of notes, retain- 
ing in a degree, and so indicating, the 
vivid thoughts that flashed on my own 
mind as | intently studied. Yet I 
have not the heart to attempt to scrib- 
ble the two or three pages which would 
fill up the gap I have left in this ar- 
ticle, and help forth my arguments, 
and tend to explain my views. | am 
deeply impressed, both as to myself 
and the work, to use the words of 
Cicero, that the work is one “ quem 
non recusarem, si mihi ullum tribu- 
atur vacuum tempus et liberum, neque 
enim occupata opera, neque impedito 
animo restanta suscip! potest, utramque 
opus est et cura vacare et negotio.” 
Let me only hope, that before long I 
may be enabled to pour forth my 
opinion on the ehoekt 

But, seeing that it was not either by 
their piety or morality that the Romans 
prospered, let us now examine to what 
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causes may we truly attribute their 
conquest of the civilised world. And 
to me, these causes appear to be suf- 
ficiently obvious. Their peculiar go- 
vernment, their character, their educa- 
tion, the whole discipline of their lives, 
admirably qualified them to play the 
part of conquerors. Their government, 
with all its faults, was the best that 
ever yet was, with the exception only 
of our own. And between the two, 
moreover, it would be idle to institute 
a comparison. For the Roman re- 
public could not have continued to 
exist for any time—in sooth, never 
could have existed with a free popu- 
lation ; and the British constitution is, 
in its very essence, utterly abhorrent 
of slavery. Let me then rather say, 
that the best government coexistent 
with slavery that was ever known, both 
for acquiring and enduringly retaining 
dominion, was the Roman. It had in 
it the two great elements of power in 
a state, permanency and progression. 
It will be easily understood, that there 
must be permanency to ensure any 
thing like stability, and nothing can 
last unless it be instinct with a prin- 
ciple of progression; which is inter- 
fused into the natural world —into the 
microcosm man—and furnishes forth 
the capability of transition, of mutation 
of form (not formation) and substance, 
without the loss or suspension of iden- 
tity. Permanency Rome derived from 
being gradually formed; and thus, if 
the image be allowed, resting on a 
broad foundation, whereon, however 
shaken she might be, she could again 
settle. Besides, the Romans entered 
on existence as the inhabitants ofa city 
—-a place of refuge, which afforded 
them protection, and was quite apart 
from the rest of the world. It was the 
only spot of earth that they could re- 
gard as their own; and this feeling 
lasted in full force until the extinction 
of the Julian Cwsars: and that is say- 
ing, in other words, until the destruc- 
tion of all the ancient men of Rome, 
which was, from various causes, ac- 
complished much about the same time. 
The Romans never became Italians. 
Now this closest and exclusive con- 
nexion between the Romans and their 
city necessarily gave them, from the 
first, a principle of concentration in 
their government which was never seen 
before, and has since found no parallel, 
except in Venice fully, and to a certain 
estent in Paris. This tended much to 
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insure permanency, and, therefore, to 
admit of progression. Attendant, too, 
on this principle of concentration, there 
was an uniformity in the system of 
government, which provided for its 
working equally well in all quarters 
and all countries; and which, as na- 
tions were conquered and territories 
added to the empire, prevented the 
machine of state from becoming more 
complicated. No new motion, requir- 
ing to be acted upon by a new power, 
was created ; an additional wheel, so 
to speak, was put on, but it was simi- 
lar to all the rest, and was set to work 
by the same power. 

I have already compared a politic 
state to the human body, and [ now 
feel that the analogy between them is 
greater than it at first appeared to me. 
In every state, destined to command 
and to endure, there must be an aris- 
tocracy, answering to the bones of the 
skeleton—there must be a circulating 
current of democracy, which is to a 
government what the life’s blood is to 
the human frame. Without an aristo- 
cracy—and, taking it at the worst, 
that is a body of men, cold, haughty, 
impassible, and unchanging ; apart, if 
not exempt, from the ordinary feel- 
ings and sympathies of the multitude 
amongst which they live, and move, 
and have their being—there can be 
no permanency ; without the constant 
gush of honest popular feeling, when 
need may be, through every conduit, 
there can be no health: the dry bones 
of an aristocracy would blanch and 
corrode and crumble to pieces without 
it. Taking, then, the skeleton and the 
blood, which is the life, the state is 
supplied with the two great elements 
of endurance; and every thing else 
about it, like every thing in the mor- 
tal frame, should be susceptible of that 
degree of continual change which may 
admit of progression. All the institu- 
tions of Rome, like the muscles, and 
fibres, and sinews, and limbs of men, 
were capable of increase and expan- 
sion, without an alteration of their 
cunning formation, without destruction 
of their happy and subtle proportions. 
The republic started with the elements 
of permanency and greatness—her 
aristocracy, and the democratic spirit 
to whose healthful influence that aris- 
tocracy was continually liable; and 
the republic never quite ceased to 
exist—— that is, it never was hopelessly 
destroyed, until the aristocracy were 
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no more, until their own adverse 
swords, the axe of the executioner, 
and the fearful jealousy of the first 
emperors, had done their work on 
them. The republic, too, was from 
the very first a government of pro- 
gression ; and being so, it had neces- 
sarily, for that very reason, the recu- 
perative power in a stronger degree 
than any other state. Wounds in the 
human body—destruction of integu- 
ments, muscles, nerves, vessels, struc- 
ture—wounds in the human body, 
which is constantly suffering change, 
are healed. Nature repairs, the body 
accommodates itself to, the injury ; 
and other and strange vessels and mi- 
nistering agents are called into use, 
to discharge the functions of those 
which have been destroyed. So was 
it, and so even must it be, with a state 
like Rome, which was essentially one 
of progression. The character of the 
population and their government were 
congenital, and proceeded together to 
the last. Reader, begin with the 
authentic history of Rome—pass over 
all the idle fables about the kings, and 
you will be sensible of this. Com- 
mence with the republic: observe its 
policy — remark its progress. You 
will see that in the patricians there 
was a permanent body furnishing forth 
a grand executive, and an assemblage 
of sage grave men for calm considera- 
tion and debate. You will find that 
popular passion and popular feeling, 
which is oftentimes unwise, but always 
sincere and hearty, bold, uncompro- 
mising, and unselfish, had at all times 
considerable sway in Rome. This 
compelled all men who wished to rise 
in the state to mix with the people in 
public—-to frequent and to address 
their assemblies— to cultivate popular 
acts and activity in peace or war — 
to discharge the duties of a citizen. 
There is scarcely any instance of pure 
popular passion or violence proceed- 
ing to such a mischievous extent as to 
put the state in danger. The ag- 
grandisement of individuals was more 
fraught with evil; but for that there 
was the Tarpeian—a host of rivals of 
indomitable courage—the tribunes of 
the people——an adverse dictator. A 
demigod at last succeeded in over- 
throwing the republic ; but its mission 
of conquest was well nigh accom- 
plished. The iron men of Rome were 
under the spell of the twelfth and last 
vulture. Besides, from the constitu- 
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tion of the Roman government, there 
was for every Roman citizen, of what- 
soever caste, equal law—justice ad- 
ministered in the front of the sun; 
and, above all, there was free hope at 
home, and the engrained assertion, till 
it became a feeling, of superiority over 
all men of other nations abroad. Those 
very vices which render the Romans 
odious as individuals to a gentleman’s 
mind, made them most formidable as 
enemies, and tended to exalt their 
character as a belligerent people—as 
a state the condition of whose exist- 
ence was warfare. Overweening pride, 
treachery, cruelty, blood -thirstiness, 
recklessness of life, incapability of 
gentle, nay, almost human feelings, 
did but render them more fit to be the 
world’s conquerors. Born amidst the 
turmoil of domestic factions, nurtured 
in the strifes of the forum, familiar 
with the sight of human blood and 
with the perpetual cry of human suf- 
fering, educated in an atrocious camp, 
a tyrant over slaves, a slave to those 
in authority over him, the Roman, 
when, after having long served, he at 
length attained command, went forth 
against a devoted people with all the 
diabolic qualities and dispositions of 
his fabled progenitor and patron,— 
Fear, Flight, Slaughter, Rape, Murder, 
before him, and the Fiend of War 
flourishing her bloody whip in the 
rear — 


“ Et scissd gaudens vadit Discordia 
palla, 
Quam cum sanguineo sequitur Bellona 
flagello.” 


The gradual rise of the men, too, 
through the several classes of employ- 
ment, civil and military, qualified them, 
when they should have attained to 
power, to do great things; and their 
short tenure of office compelled them 
not to lose one moment in endeavour- 
ing to win an immortal name. Thus 
it came to pass, from their domestic 
policy, that the Romans can boast a 
larger number of great captains than 
all the other nations of the earth put 
together. They perfectly understood 
the advantage, and always acted upon 
the principle, of a division of labour ; 
and certainly the fortunes of the re- 
public never rested on the shoulders of 
an individual. Moreover, the strongest 
prejudice of the Roman’s education, 
and the most unsordid and warmest 
aspiration of his soul, was to extend 
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the empire: the state, and each indi- 
vidual belonging to it, was willing to 
make every sacrifice to promote the 
accomplishment of this great end of 
the republic’s policy and of its child- 
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ren’s lives. The most familiar, if not 
the most forcible instance, of this 
Roman passion, was displayed by 
Sylla, whom Byron thus grandly apo- 
strophises in allusion to the fact : 


** Oh thou, whose chariot rolled on Fortune’s wheel, 


Triumphant Sy lla! 


Tuy couNTRY’S FOES, ERE 


THovu WHO DIDST SUBDUE 
THOU WOULDST PAUSE TO FEEL 


THE WRATH OF THINE OWN W RONGS, OR REAP THE DUE 
OF HOARDED VENGEANCE, TILL THINE EAGLES FLEW 


O’reR prosTRATE Asia,” 


But, in addition to this, and the 
self-sacrifice of the Decii, the return 
and report of Regulus, there are a vast 
number of instances of sublime de- 
votedness to the cause of the contend- 
ing city. But the names of many of 
the great men of Rome have sunk into 
oblivion ; history preserves no memo- 
rial of them. It is only when they 
began to fight among themselves that 
we begin to know the Romans well, 
and then mark what demon-men start 
forth in clusters before us. Why, the 
very least of them is greater than any 
man we really and truly know, except- 
ing only those works of-the world’s 
throes—Hannibal, Philip of Macedon, 
and god-like Alexander! Consider 
the list, that closes with Julius Cesar, 
Cinna, Carbo, Marius, Sylla, Pom- 
peius, Sertorius, Cato, Domitius, young 
Marius, the sons of Pompey, D. 
Brutus, M. Brutus, C. Cassius, Cati- 
line, Crassus, and Antony the triumvir, 
—every man of these had the will and 
power to wield the universe! With 
such men fighting as orderly and loyal 
citizens, the city must have been safe 
and victorious; and Rome always had 
such men, though they be not remem- 
bered. The superabundance of great 
men in Rome may be imagined from 
the fact, that the dictator, Junius Pera, 
who performed the right wonderful 
feat of raising within the walls of the 
wo-struck city, after the terrible dis- 
aster of Canne, an army of forty or fifty 
thousand fighting men, and this in three 
days, is dispatched by Livy in a single 
paragraph, and his name is never men- 
tioned more. Yet, remember the 
praises which have been lavished on 
Wallenstein and Napoleon for recon- 
structing an army. It cost the em- 
peror three months to levy the army 


that fell at Waterloo, from amongst a” 


population of thirty millions, unde- 
pressed by recent defeat, an: : men 
marvelled at his doing so. But Junius 
Pera, just afier a 1 defeat, which never 


was forgotten to the last hour of im- 
perial Rome —of which the Roman 
satirist Juvenal, centuries after, cannot 
think without a feeling of utter bitter- 
ness, while alluding to the Cannarum 
annulus vindex—within the precincts 
of a city wherein there was direst grief 
in every heart, though he forbade all 
outward signs of mourning, in three 
days raises, as if by art-magical, an 
army ready and able to fight the vic- 
torious Carthaginian, if need be, under 
the walls which he had approached, 
and Rome again is free! Yet the 
historian has not one word of wonder 
—a single comment of praise for so 
mighty an achievement. Now, this 
constant presence and succession within 
the city of a number of excellent and 
experienced officers, and in all respects 
of policy, military or civil, able men, 
— the perfect division of labour,— the 
short tenures ofauthority allowed to each 
individual, rendering him for the great- 
est portion of his life a mere atom of the 
mass that was ever rolling forward,— 
the national character, which was not 
in the least factitious, or affected, or 
adopted after the instructions of some 
demigod, who while on earth in the 
flesh had contrived to infuse a portion 
of his own spirit into his countrymen, 
and whose stirring memory, and the 
ghost of whose divine intellect still 
kept them famous for a season, but 
which was the interfused, and inter- 
communicated, and common, and es- 
sential character ofa multitude of men, 
—made Rome invincible except from 
within. Hannibal commitied the one 
great mistake of his ever-glorious life, 
as it must continually shew, even as 
told by enemies, in not advancing upon 
Rome after the astounding victory of 
Canne. The policy of his conduct 
has always been a verata questio for 
the learned since his time—always a 
theme for school-boy declamation ; 
but, for myself, [ agree with Maherbal, 
his general of cavalry ; 1 think he was 
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dead wrong. Pontius Telesinus judged 
in a wiser spirit when, having worked 
his way onwards to fight —the crown- 
ing fight— further than the Carthagi- 
nian approached, he declared that the 
wolves of Italy never were to be over- 
come, much less exterminated, until 
their covert was utterly destroyed. The 
Samnite failed, but, as we know from 
Paterculus, failed nobly—failed against 
the auspices of Sylla, at the close, per- 
haps, of the grandest stand-up battle 
that was ever known, in which he dis- 
played all the qualities of a most chi- 
valrous soldier and a consummate ge- 
neral ; and certainly the struggle must 
have been the most perilous upon 
which the fortunes of Rome were ad- 
ventured. But we have lost Sylla’s 
Memoirs, and that is the greatest lite- 
rary and psychological loss that the 
modern intellectual world has yet ex- 
perienced. Individal character, I main- 
tain, is nothing in a state,—national 
character is every thing; and, as I 
have intimated, national character cre- 
ated by the genius and inspiration of 
an individual is little worth. To en- 
sure permanency, the work must be, 
like all the works of Mother Nature, 
gradual, and almost insensible in its 
progress--—multitudinous in its agents 
and influences. A national character 
and national greatness should not be 
made together, they never endure. 
The peculiarity of Rome is that its 
state cannot be alleged to have been 
constructed by any thing except the 
lie of Romulus and the dream of Nu- 
ma. Great empires have been made 
by one man; but they have always 
been either destroyed by another man, 
or else withered when he died, like a 
body destitute of soul,--or tumbled to 
pieces like a vast arch exposed to vio- 
lence, from which the massive and un- 
replaceable key-stone had been re- 
moved. Pericles called into existence 
at once the character and the empire 
of the Athenians,——their dominion, 
their arts, their eloquence, their philo- 
sophy. Epaminondas rendered Thebes 
for a season greatest and most glorious. 
Lycurgus modelled Sparta. Philip, as 
his son declared, in the most touching 
and kingly speech that ever passed 
from mortal lips, made the Macedon- 
ians conquerors, and rulers, and gentle- 
men, from skin-clad barbarians; cre- 
ated the phalanx, and reared the men 
worthy to follow Jove’s foster-child in 
the conquest of the world. Alexander 
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won the fairest portion of the civilised 
earth. But each and every one of the 
empires they had achieved virtually 
perished with themselves. Things con- 
stituted by the will and power ofan in- 
dividual can only live by his inspira- 
tion; they may continue for a brief 
space to exist by his memory; they are 
always liable to be ruined utterly by a 
day like Canne. Rome rose resplen- 
dent from that unparalleled disaster. 
The characteristics of the city were 
fully and clearly displayed on that oc- 
casion, which would have been fatal to 
any other state,—the desperate, uncom- 
promising, unmitigated, calm, calculat- 
ing, concentrated pluck, and the highest 
and coldest, too--gentlemanly feeling 
for a collective body withal. They 
would not ransom the prisoners—8000 
Roman citizens, if I remember rightly 
— whose absence must have been la- 
mented at every hearth, and who had 
acted in nowise unworthily, because it 
would supply Hannibal with that which 
he most needed — money; but they 
raised and equipped slaves to the 
amount. They had their wonderful 
conscription in the city ; and, this done, 
they went forth to meet the consul. 
The haughty senate, albeit in each 
member’s bosom shame and rage un- 
speakable was burning, and rankling, 
and private grief, moreover,—for every 
one of them must have lost somebody 
—child, or brother, or kinsman, or 
client, or friend, or guest, whom he 
cherished in his heart of hearts; yet 

they went forth to meet the cause ofall 
their woes—the plebeian, forced by an 
access of popular frenzy into office— 
a man not merely of mean but of sordid 
birth—a butcher-fellow ; and they went 
in most solemn guise to thank him, 
because he had not despaired of the 
fortunes of the republic. Here was 
the exemplar of their feeling at home ; 
abroad the wars they waged were inva- 
riably the most terrible which could be 
entered upon in this complicated world 
of ours,— for they were always wars of 
opinion. The Romans, declaring them- 
selves free, professed to be the uni- 
versal redressers of wrongs, the reliev- 
ers ofall grievances. Their motto was, 

** To spare the humble and pull down 
the proud,’ 


They never entered on a conflict with- 
out a favourable party in the adverse 
state. They went forth to overthrow 
thrones, authorities, principalities, and 
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the existing order of things. To the 
multitude there was in their victory 
the delightful certainty of change ; and 
as governments were constituted, their 
success aud supremacy was advan- 
tageous to the many. Besides, they 
never interfered with the prejudices, 
religious, moral, social, or personal, 
of conquered nations; and they had 
the rare and lost art of amalgamating 
and identifying them with their domi- 
nant city. They rigorously established 
one form of government and of police ; 
and they never failed to Romanise any 
province in which they had once fairly 
established themselves. By the art of 
the engineer in military roads and use- 
ful works, and the stern power of the 
republic through its succession of de- 
legated rulers, they quite made every 
country they occupied their own. And 
how different is this from the proceed- 
ings of modern times. France never 
had the show of nationality until the 
days of Richelieu, the master minister, 
and Louis XIV., the adept in king- 
craft——-never was a state, properly so 
to speak, until the Revolution had de- 
stroyed all the peculiar rights and pri- 
vileges of the several provinces, and 
flung all into the experimental crucible, 
with the hope of fusing them into a 
solid empire. Napoleon turned them 
forth; but there was an element of 
destruction in the mass, and after a 
time it fell to pieces — and how is 
itnow? For ourselves, we have held 
by conquest a province called Ireland 
for the last six hundred years—we 
have not civilised it—and we only 
hold it through a colony of our coun- 
trymen therein established, whom in 
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our wisdom we do but churlishly 
support. 

So much of the politic dealings of 
Rome with foreign nations. In their 
adverse intercourse with her they were 
like gamblers playing against a bank, 
struggling against a cold, impassible, 
passionless machine, over which now 
one consul now another presided ; put- 
ting into action a sure, irrevocable, 
unalterable system; being in his own 
person calm, and stern, and inacces- 
sible to the touch of pity, remorse, 
fear, or, in a word, every human feel- 
ing, as a croupier at French hazard or 
rouge et noir. In the end, the an- 
tagonists of this system, however flat- 
tered by the semblance of success, must 
be ruined. The consul well knew that 
the honours of a triumph would not 
be awarded to him for a mere victory, 
unless he destroyed his enemy; and 
for that destruction he played with a 
fearful success. With Venice, and 
Paris too, there was much of this; 
but they admitted in their days more 
of the display of violent passion inter- 
nally, for the which more violent re- 
medies were of course provided. 

And Rome, as nearly as may be, 
saw out the centenary flight of the 
twelve vultures* Venice fulfilled the 
ancient prophecy—and Paris is now 
on the road to the twelve hundredth 
year. 


Venice, the Ocean-Queen, once so 
proudly seated on her hundred Isles, 
was also in her origin an asylum, 
amidst her forlorn lagoons, for the out- 
cast and the outlaw — for the per- 
secuted, who flung aside the soft 






The vatici- 


nation about Venice may not be quite so familiar, although it is quoted by Lord 
Byron. There was one very singular prophecy concerning Venice: ‘‘ If thou dost 
not change,” it says to that proud republic, ‘ thy liberty, which is already on the 
wing, will not reckon a century more than the thousandth year.” 

If we carry back the epocha of Venetian freedom to the establishment of the 
government under which the republic flourished, we shall find that the election of 
the first doge is 697 ; and if we add one century to a thousand, that is, eleven hun- 
dred years, we shall find the sense of the prediction to be literally this: ‘* Thy 


liberty will not last till 1797 !” 


Recollect, that Venice ceased to be free in the year 1796, the fifth vear of the 
French republic; and you will perceive that there never was prediction more 


pointed, or more exactly followed by the event. 


You will therefore note, as very 


remarkable, the three lines of Almanni addressed to Venice; which, however, no 


one has pointed out: 


** Se non cangi pensier, 1’ un secol solo 
Non contera sopra ’] millesimo anno 
Tua liberta, che va fuggendo a volo.” 


Many prophecies have passed for such ; and many have passed for prophets for 


much less. 
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humanities in present destitution and 
desire of future vengeance —and the 
proscribed and banished of social life, 
who was but too glad to join any ban- 
ner which was raised against the ex- 
isting powers, and authorities, and 
system of the world. Venice is the 
younger sister of Rome; a creation 
more finely and delicately wrought, 
but less robust — necessarily less en- 
during: at least, without the vitality 
for a secondary existence. Rome is 
the especial city of austere history — 
in every thing that breathes of Venice 
there is the flutter of romance. It 
looks like a mirage of the Ocean ; 
like one of those pageant cities which 
the Deep, at the termination of cer- 
tain magic cycles, is fabled to give 
forth, when the genii of the world 
beneath the waves, leaving for the 
time between the flux and reflux of 
the tide their cold dull caves and 
valueless treasures, their sad coral 
forests and murky fountains—in a 
word, all the impassible horrors indi- 
cated by the funereal light of their own 
sunless regions, are allowed to visit 
this upper air, and conjure up a faéry 
city, visible to every eye, as the theatre 
for their wild and high solemnity.* 
Here, in the show of this Venice, such 
a fabric would seem, by a power 
mightier than their own, to be enforced 
to stay, and rendered real and sub- 
stantial. Yet still the while you gaze 
upon it in the distance, you do feel 
as though its appropriate inhabitants 
should be dwarfs and giant-blacks, 
and genii kings and enchanted ladies 
of surpassing beauty ; and that, sooth 
to say, it should in all things wear the 
aspect of the East—of the portal-city 
to the land of monstrous and gorgeous 
fable. Its wild story, too, accords 
with its appearance. How much of 
astounding crime and most glorious 
achievement is there not recorded for 
its nobles! They were more consti- 
tutionally luxurious, more refined, of 
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nicer tastes, and, perhaps, generally of 
subtler powers of intellect than the 
Romans ; but this only made them the 
more wicked, for they were quite as 
stern, as haughty, as blood-thirsty, and 
as implacable as the old patricians. 
They, too, bore about them all the 
tokens of their origin from men in- 
secure of life, the enemies of all other 
men. They, too, were utterly regard- 
less of human suffering — careless of 
human life —setting not the slightest 
store by it in others, because they 
recklessly perilled their own; and be- 
cause, from the nature of their govern- 
ment, they never knew how many mo- 
ments it might be their own to throw 
away. For the rest, in like wise they 
were grave, debauched, superstitious, 
false, treacherous; every man in Venice 
had his dagger, every woman in Venice 
her gallant. But the sea-wolves were 
quite as brave as the wolves of Italy; 
and the state was, in its palmy days, 
almost as chivalrous, even under ter- 
rible disasters. Certainly, when the 
winged lion spread his wings abroad, 
their shadow fell widely and darkly 
over land and sea: they overshadowed 
even the capital of the great Eastern 
Empire. Constantinople cannot for an 
instant compete in interest with Venice 
the victorious. Venice was, in truth, 
the city of the Crusades; she was in- 
spired, too, and supported in her ca- 
reer by a Spirit and a Will like those 
which belonged to the Crusades them- 
selves—wild and headstrong, and there- 
fore sure to wear utterly away far sooner 
than the more calm, aud deep, and con- 
centrated Will of Rome. But within 
the city, the oppression of the many 
was more terrific than any thing that 
had ever been before known ; for it pro- 
ceeded from the tyranny of a govern- 
ment, not alone irresponsible but in- 
visible. There were a few men free, 
because they were inaccessible -— if, 
indeed, men who are the tyrants of 
others can be themselves deemed free 





* This superstition about faéry cities springing up from the sea is, I believe, 
common to most maritime countries, I myself knowone faéry city—the city of Kistafeen 
—which is in the mouth of Liscanor Bay, on the Atlantic ; and its site is marked by 
a white wave which hangs over it every day in the year, whatever way the wind 


may blow, and whatever may be the state of the weather. 
makes its appearance, and has been seen by several credible witnesses. 


Once in seven years it 
It even lies 


open to the adventurous, for a paved causeway leads into it directly from the land. 
It was visited by one individual a long time ago; and his report was highly favour- 
able to the quaint magnificence of the buildings and riches of the inhabitants ; who, 
however, one and all (I mean the males, who were very little men, but ‘‘ mortal 


stout’’) pursued the avocations of smiths. 
and all alike dressed in red petticoats.—M. R. 


The ladies were singularly handsome, 
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—but all the rest of the population, 
noble or plebeian, native or stranger, 
were mere slaves. 

In his last drama, Victor Hugo, 
though in an exaggerated tone, has 
described the state of the mysterious 
city admirably—a magnifico of Venice, 
Podesta of Padua, is the speaker : 

** Venise c’est l'inquisition d’état— 
c’est le conseil des Dix. Des hommes 
qui ne sont visible en aucune cérémonie, 
et qui sont visibles dans tous les écha- 
fauds. Des hommes qui ont dans leur 
mains toutes les tétes, la votre, la mienne, 
celle du Doge; et qui n’ont ni simarre, 
ni étole, ni couronne, rien qui les dé- 
signe aux yeux, rien qui puisse vous 
faire dire: Celui-ci en est! Un signe 
mystérieux sous leurs robes tout au 
plus ; des agens partout, des sbires par- 
tout, des bourreaux partout. Des hommes 
qui ne montrent jumais au peuple de 
Venise d’autres visages que ces mornes 
bouches de bronze toujours ouvertes sous 
les porches de St. Marc, bouches fatales 
que la foule croit muettes, et qui parlent 
cependant d’une facon bien haute et bien 
terrible, car elles disent a tout passant: 
Dénoncez! Une fois dénoncé, on est 
pris: une fois pris, tout est dit. A 
Venise tout se fait secrétement, mysté- 
rieusement, sirement. Condamné, exé- 
cuté; rien a voir, rien a dire; pas un 
cri possible, pas un regard utile ; le pa- 
tient a un baillon, le bourreau un masque. 
Que vous parlais-je d’échafauds tout a 
Vheure? Je me trompais. A Venise 
on ne meurt pas sur l’echafaud, on dis- 
parait. I] manque tout 4 coup un homme 
dans une famille. Qu’est il devenu ?1— 
les plombs, les puits, le canal Orfano le 
savent. Quelquefois on entend quelque- 
chose tomber dans l’eau la nuit. Passez 
vite alors! Du reste, bals, festins, flam- 
beaux, musiques, gondoles, théatres — 
carnival de cing mois.” 

Thus much of Venice. 


Now turn we to Paris. I have al- 
ready remarked, that amongst almost 
all the Eastern nations a tradition of 
old prevailed of fortunate isles lying 
to the West, in which all that the 
Imagination could paint, of exquisite 
in soil, and climate, and natural pro- 
ductions, was to be found. I may now 
observe, that in all the countries of 
Western Europe there has been an 
opposite yet cognate feeling; there has 
been, instead of the fancy that men 
had a mission to people some blessed 
isles of rest further westward, a passion 
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for deducing their origin from the re- 
splendent regions of the rising Sun — 
the noblest of auguries, the grandest, 
and, of all created things, the most 
worthy symbol of that Divinity, with 
the consciousness of whose presence as 
the world’s soul even the heart of the 
savage is instinct. The tradition of 
the Trojan war, and the heroes whose 
fame, under one form or style or other, 
had from a far remote period been 
bruited abroad over the whole civilised 
Earth, furnish forth the subject-matter 
of those legends to which nations and 
cities cling most fondly. We have 
heard the claim of Rome to have its 
origin from a descendant of AEneas, 
the son of the golden Aphrodite — the 
alma Venus Genitrir! Our London 
would fain be indebted for its founda- 
tion to another descendant of this same 
JEueas. Ina city record, pleaded by 
the mayor and aldermen before Hen.VI., 
and still preserved in the Tower, it is 
set down to prove the dignity and an- 
tiquity of their city, that “ according 
to the credit of Chronicles it (London) 
is considerably older than Rome, hav- 
ing been founded by Brute after the 
form of great Troy, before Rome was 
built by Romulus and Remus.” * 
Lutetia Parisiorum also puts for- 
ward its claim to a similar descent 
from goddesses and godlike heroes. 
For Paris is declared to have been 
founded by Francus, a son of Hector, 
who escaped from the sack of Troy, 
became King of Gaul, and having first 
built Troy in Champagne, afterwards 
erected Paris, which he named after 
his uncle, the ravisher of Helen and 
the cause of all the Trojan woes. The 
fact, however, is demonstrated to be, 
that Paris, like Rome and Venice, was 
a covert for strangers in the land—an 
asylum for thieves and robbers, out- 
laws, murderers, and all other such 
like wretches as “ their diseased coun- 
try vomits forth.” The nucleus of the 
horde that sheltered themselves in the 
islands of the winding Seine was in 
all probability supplied by Belgium. 
These Belgians must have been driven 
forth from their own country; and the 
Senones, a great and warlike nation of 
the Gauls, granted them (a common 
occurrence in those days) a settlement 
on their borders, of course under cer- 
tain conditions of vassalage. They 


* Maitland’s Hist. of Lond., fol. vol. i. p.4. Geoffrey of Monmouth gives the 


metropolis the same origin. 
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were surrounded on all sides by pow- 
erful and valiant nations. They shel- 
tered themselves in the islands of the 
Seine; the largest of them, now 7 Isle 
de la Cité, served them for a fortress, 
after the same fashion that in the 
rivers and lakes of other countries the 
marine camps, as they may be well 
styled, of the Danish invaders used to 
serve them, and that is as a depository 
for their booty, and a refuge in time of 
dauger for their cattle and themselves. 
There were five islands; the largest 
was styled Lutece,* and is said to have 
signified, in the Celtic language, a 
dwelling-place in the midst of the 
waters: the tortuous waters of the 
Seine, however, were its only protec- 
tion. Dulaure, in his grand work on 
Paris, thus traces the origin of the 
name Parisii :— 

** In Great Britain, as well as in Gaul, 
there were formerly several geographical 
positions called Parisii or Barisii. The 
etymons Par and Bar are synonymous, 
the letters P and B being often used the 
one for the other. The inhabitants of 
Barrois are called Barisiences, as those 
of Paris, Parisiences. Now Barrois was 
the frontier which divided Lorraine from 
Champagne; the territory of the Pa- 
risians was also a frontier, which sepa- 
rated the Senones and the Carnutes from 
the Silvanectes—that is, Celtic Gaul 
from Belgic Gaul. It is certain, more- 
over, that all geographical positions, 
whose names are composed of the ety- 
mons Bar or Par, are situated upon 
frontiers. ‘The natural conclusion there- 
fore is, that Parisii and Barisii signify 
dwellers on frontiers, and that the tribe 
allowed by the Senones to settle near 
them derived their name of Parisii from 
their establishment upon the frontier of 
that nation.” 


The Parisii for a length of time con- 
tinued to be regarded as a subordinate 
and despicable caste. They were 
never acknowledged by the Gauls as a 
free nation; nor were they regarded 
by the Romans either as a free nation 
or treated as allies. Lutece, from the 
first, had, like Rome, its asylum and 
its sacred grove, which lay on the 
north bank of the Seine. The Mon- 
tagne St. Genevieve (the Mons Locu- 
titius of the Romans), Montmatre, and 
Mont Valerien, were sacred to religious 
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worship ; and monuments of the ancient 
religious symbols—pierres fixés, pierres 
fités, &c.—have been discovered in 
abundance. The God of Battles and 
Slaughter was worshipped, doubtless, 
after the fashion he loved best, in the 
grove of Montmatre, before (as it was 
on the advent of the Romans) a temple 
was there erected to him.t The Great 
Roman Divinity, too, Pluto or Mer- 
cury (for with the Gauls the same god 
was designated by either title), was 
propitiated by solemn rites on the 
** Mons Locutitius.” 

In the first stage of its authentic 
Ilistory, Paris, moreover, was, like 
Rome, scourged dreadfully by an in- 
vasion of Barbarians, who ravaged 
Gaul for five consecutive years: they 
came from beyond the Rhine. Julian 
at length raised Lutetia Parisiorum 
into the rank of a municipal town, 
honoured it for four or five winters with 
his residence, and, with the aid of his 
learned physician Oribase, and other 
men of science whom he attracted 
around him, introduced arts and litera- 
ture among the inhabitants. They had 
at that time the characteristics we have 
already attributed to the Romans and 
Venetians, of that gravity and austerity 
of manner proper to men whose life is 
one long scene of peril and struggle. 
“ T love the Parisians,” said the Im- 
perial Stoic, “ because their character 
is serious and austere, like my own.” 
Paris thenceforth became occasionally 
a residence for the emperors, when 
they wintered in Gaul, until the Ro- 
mans were defeated utterly by the 
Franks, when well-nigh all traces of 
the acquired civilisation was speedily 
swept away, and the more modern 
Parisii were, in all the vices of barbar- 
ism not a whit inferior to their original 
progenitors. Under the Carlovignian 
dynasty the city was abandoned by the 
kings, and was looked upon as one of 
the least considerable of Gaul: still 
it went on perseveringly, and in the 
event successfully, struggling for inde- 
pendence under its Counts, whose office 
was at first delegated and terminable 
at pleasure, conferring no high rank on 
the holder, but which was at length 
reared into a sovereignty. ‘Towards 
the close of the ninth century Paris 


* It is curious to remark, that the only coin or medal extant of the Gens Lutatia 
(the Lutatian family) bears a head on one side, and on the obverse a galley, the 
cognisance of the city Lutetia Parisiorum. 

t No temple was built in Gaul until it fell under the Roman sway. 
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had become capital of Media Francia, 
and its rulers Counts of Paris and 
Dukes of France ; when it soon sup- 
jlies a most prominent feature in our 
Sietery, and the fulfilment of its desti- 
nies becomes interwoven with those of 
England. 

Having spoken of Paris as it was 
and has been, I now at length come 
to speak of it as it in the reality met 
my eyes; to which it had been so fre- 
quently prefigured in my dreams, so 
made familiar to my heart by glowing 
descriptions from beloved lips. My 
father had lived there much in his 
warm youth, and to Paris his fondest 
recollections of gaiety and pleasure, 


“« And freaks of graceful folly,” 


which men love more to remember 
even than past toils, were wont to 
turn; and Paris was known to me as 
a household world, a beloved, a fami- 
liar name, from my veriest childhood. 
Its palaces, and halls, and monuments, 
and various places of varied amuse- 
ment, were made in my mind things 
living, and peculiar, and localised, 
whose features and character it was 
impossible I could mistake. I had, 
accordingly, towards it feelings of per- 
sonal interest and regard, gentler and 
warmer, if not so deep as those which 
must needs have affected me in gazing 
for the first time on the City of Chivalry. 
My heart, my senses, and my mind, 
were all alike engaged when I first 
looked upon it. I said, This is the 
Paris of which my father, now old, 
and so many hundred miles away, 
spoke so fondly! This was my first 
thought, and my eyes dimmed for a 
moment, and Paris melted from before 
them ; and they wandered over moun- 
tain, and river, and the expanse of the 
ocean-floods, to the far paternal hearth. 
The fine feelings of the doomed hero, 
so exquisitely expressed, and which 
touched me even in my blithe boy- 
hood, gushed into my mind, and I was 
stricken with a boding sadness as I 
repeated, half-aloud, the son’s remem- 
brance of the lonely, melancholy father. 
First came the sense of the distance, 
as early explained in the quarrel by 
the most beautiful, the bravest, the 
most generous, and the most high- 
hearted of all mortal men — , 
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"Extn para worre meratd 
” , , , > , * 
Ovgta rt oxisytTa Oararca rs nxntoru, 


And then the state of Peleus: 


"AAW bya waida rixey Wuveasgsov: ovdt yw 
rev ye 

Tagdoxovra noite, bores wardo wnrots warns 

Hua.t 


Dismissing this oppressive feeling, I 
saw that Paris was very beautiful to 
behold, and felt the soft excitement of 
a purer air, as 


‘« It fanned my cheek, and raised my hair, 
And seemed like to a welcoming.” 


I then regarded all that was present as 
mirrors of the past, and I seemed to 
say to myself, Yes, Paris is indeed the 
city of chivalry! From the legend of 
“ Our Ladye of the Broken Lances,” 
to the present hour—from time imme- 
morial it has been a place of tumult, 
strife, combat, siege, aud warfare ! 
Certainly, for the last eleven hundred 
years its history has been one long ro- 
mance. Let the eye wander in Paris 
where it will, it must rest upon a 
battle-field ; let the foot fall where it 
may, it still tramples on a hero’s dust. 
Could the stones be rendered vocal, 
they might each shout aloud in solemn 
truth the epitaph of Lautrec— 


‘* Siste, viator, heroa calcas.”’ 


Every monument, every spot of earth, 


is storied: all around the shades of 
the unforgotten dead are springing 
up to the visionary eye from places 
hallowed with their blood. Look 
adown that sullen stream, flowing 
murkily and more murkily between its 
resplendent quays! How many con- 
flicts have shaken its banks! How 
often have its dusky waters blushed 
with blood! Ten thousand such days 
of horror has it known as that inflicted 
on the fair-flowing Xanthus, when, as 
the poet grandly tells, 


“La? Aird rios Badvbow Babvdiievres 
TlAnro poos xtAcdwv torile iarrwves xaos avd. 


Here, under Labienus, did the Roman 
name and the fortunes of Cesar pre- 
vail against the Gallic myriads and 
desperate valour of Camulogene ; 
here for thirteen months fought the 
Normans, “ the bravest of the brave” 
in the world’s long story; here it was 
that Lothaire turned the triumphant 


* For betwixt us many a dark mountain stood, and the hoarse resounding sea. 


+ His only child foredoomed to an untimely grave ; yet I cheer not his declining 
age, for far, far 1 wander from my native land. 
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hallelujah of Otho* and his Germans 
into the wildering cry of flight and 
fear; here, also, in these latter days, 
did our own “ astonishing infantry,” 
to borrow a phrase from Napier’s great 
book, display their serried ranks; and 
here, too, fought many and many a 
very valiant rebel with his following 
from the days of Etienne Marcel} to 
those when Napoleon sprung to fame 
and power over the heaped carcasses 
of the sections —ay, even down to 
those when Louis Philippe clambered 
toa tyrant’s throne over the bodies of 
his betrayed countrymen; here fought, 
in unbroken succession up to yesterday, 
gallant men ofall nations for some Euro- 
pean quarrel; and here, likewise, have 
fought continually the gallant men of 
Paris for their own good city, lured 
by some wild dream — Armagnacs, 
Bourguignons, Ligueurs, Huguenots, 
Frondeurs, Republicans, Royalists. 
And to what purpose? This a cynic 
might ask in all bitterness, for no 
good end has been attained. Paris 
has not yet been identified with France 
—it is Jess independent at this mo- 
ment than at any former period of its 
history. It would seem to be a doomed 
city, a city of barricades and battle- 
fields—a most turbulent and disloyal 
city, if you will— always at war, ac- 
tively or (so to style it) passively, with 
the King of France. Still, however, it 
has always been a most chivalrous city. 
In its struggles there has always been 
a fine sense of strength and desire of 
independence—a noble aspiration after 
liberty. Its nobles, its magistrates, its 
lawyers, its clergy, its population, have 
ever been stout of heart and strong of 
hand; but, alas, alas, for mankind ! 
Liberty is a carnage-loving, blood- 
polluted goddess. Her burnt-offerings 
are innocent and happy hearths; her 
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sacrifices, the brave, the true, the noble- 
hearted. Alas, alas, for mankind ! ber 
face is bright and beautiful, shining 
afar off in the distant heavens; but 
her form is shadowy and undefined, 
and she has no resting-place upon the 
earth. 

In vain have sages written and 
poets sung—in vain have heroes died ! 
The steaming blood of millions is 
caught up to the skies, and there for a 
moment forms a rainbow, which the 
nations gaze upon in the depth of rap- 
ture; but in the next moment it has 
melted away, leaving the horizon once 
more in sullen darkness. 

Thus has it been with Paris. Again 
and again have her hopes blazed 
high; again and again have they been 
quenched in the waters of bitterness: 
the stench of the ashes and moulder- 
ing embers alone remains. Alas for 
France! alas for my beloved Paris! 
she is much altered since I then first 
gazed upon her. Joy and Pleasure 
have departed ; Care and Fear have 
settled in their room. Who could re- 
cognise the three quarters — the aristo- 
cratic, the financial, the commercial? 
Silence now reigns in the famous salons 
of the Fauxbourg de St. Germain; 
Poverty has made her slimy way into 
the Chaussée d’Aulin; and wolf-eyed 
Famine stalks through the empty ware- 
houses of the Rue St. Denis. The 
wealthy are ruined, the poor are starv- 
ing; and yet it is only a brief space 
of time Plenty and Prosperity were 
there, and all looked joyful, if they felt 
not happy. 

But why dwell upon sad themes ? 
why linger on the worser time? Let 
me rather return to Paris in its most 
palmy state—to the Paris of Charles X. 
—to the Paris of my own bright boy- 
hood. I stood upon the bridge oppo- 


* «Tn 978, in the reign of Lothaire, Paris was attacked by the emperor Otho IT., 





at the head of an army of 60,000 men. He advanced as far as the gates of Paris, set 
fire to a fauxbourg, sustained an action in the vicinity, in which he lost a great 
number of troops, and struck one of the city gates with his lance. Satisfied with 
these exploits, he ascended the heights of Montmartre, and commanded hallelujah 
to be sung; but his triumph was interrupted by the arrival of Lothaire, who, with 
the combined forces of Count Hughes Capet, and Henry, Duc de Bourgogne, at- 
tacked and put him to flight, and then pursued him to Soissons and captured all his 
baggage.”— History of Paris. 

+ Marcel was prévét des marchands in 1356-7. On the 22d of February in the 
latter year he ‘* entered the dauphin’s chamber, and in the presence of the prince 
assassinated Robert de Clermont, marshal of Normandy, and Jean de Conflans, 
marshal of Champagne. The dauphin, in alarm, inquired of Marcel if he intended 
to put him to death. ‘ Fear nothing, sir,’ said he ; ‘ but, for greater safety, take my 
hood.’ The dauphin put on the party-sign of his enemies, and Marcel, taking the 
mantle of the prince, wore it all day as a trophy of his victory.” — Ibid. 
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site the Tuileries, on the morning after 
my arrival. I got into the “ darkness 
visible” of the city late in the evening ; 


so that night I saw nothing except the * 


Café de Paris, sundry bottles of Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy (which I dis- 
cussed joyously in company with my 
fellow-travellers), and a Pythoness, 
who unwillingly conducted me_ to 
Frescati, and who, seized with divine 
fury, like Cassandra when entering the 
palace of Agamemnon, exclaimed as 
she looked me in the face, “ Ah, 
pauvre garcon, tu vas perdre ton ar- 
gent!” The prophecy was fulfilled. 
But not a whit daunted, or grieved, 
or wearied —for then I could do with- 
out every thing but excitement—I 
stood, in the fresh morning, on the 
bridge I mentioned. It was a fair 
scene: the real Paris wrought no 
shame upon its vision, which had so 
long been in my mind. It was a 
fair scene: I had never before seen 
an ancient city in a pure, clear atmos- 
phere; and as I thus saw Paris with 
my eye, I felt its spirit in my heart. 
And the visible embodiment of that 
spirit appeared to me to be the cathe- 
dral of Our Lady, as, swelling forth 
from the primal Parisian island, it 
leaned, with its antique towers, against 
the deep blue sky: It was the symbol 
of the Gothic city. Victor Hugo has 
since compared it to a double-headed 
sphinx, presiding mutely and mystic- 
ally from on high over the destinies of 
all things around. This was the fancy 
of a poet; but every body, even the 
dullest, must perceive, when looking 
on Paris in the mass, that the grand- 
est, and noblest, and most character- 
istic feature, is the church of Notre 
Dame. For me, too, it had most pe- 
culiar interest, personally as well as 
historically. There was no part of the 
town I knew so well of old as the 
precinct of that cathedral, its parvis, 
the Hotel Dieu, and all the adjoining 
places and buildings. My first pil- 
grimage was there. I turned away 
from the sweet and quaint gardens of 
the Tuileries, and wandered into the 
parvis; I passed several hours in the 
time-honoured church, explored it in 
every hole and corner, heard its services, 
scrutinised the aspects of its priests 
and officials, and, with a determination 
to return thither next day, retired, 
after a curious and anxious reconnais- 
sance, to dine at a restanrant’s, bearing 
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the same sign it had done some thirty 
years before, when my father and his 
companions were wont to make it ring 
with their festivities. There was such 
an antique settled look about it, that it 
must have been the same —the same 
room, the same furniture. The Revo- 
lution had not touched it— it had suf- 
fered no change; nay, the very grey- 
haired gargon of seventy, or there- 
abouts, who waited on me, might have 
been the identical black-haired Pierre, 
who had skipped about in attendance 
on my father. I was even silly enough 
to ask him if he remembered to have 
seen a young gentleman, very, very like 
me, a great number of years ago. But 
he had no such remembrance : he had 
even forgotten the Revolution ; at least, 
so far as having no tale of personal 
adventure or recollection to record 
might denote oblivion. He was pretty 
much like any other piece of furni- 
ture, except that he was still animated, 
still locomotive. I visited him fre- 
quently, however, for I often and often 
returned to Notre Dame; and grate- 
fully acknowledge myself indebted to 
that venerable and mystic edifice for 
many an hour of innocent pleasure, as 
well as of forlorn speculation. I was 
very enthusiastic about it then. This 
feeling in the world’s wear, though not 
effaced, had been strewn over, and 
covered with others more worldly and 
less worthy. The publication of Victor 
Ilugo’s romance, Notre Dame de Paris, 
has swept away all the superincumbent 
rubbish, and restored the feeling fresh 
and early that lay hid beneath. 

I have resolved, accordingly, to write 
of his book ; and that is, in other words, 
to put forth, with some comments of 
my own, his ideas, and recollections, 
and observations about Notre Dame, 
which are beautiful and grand, well 
worthy of the subject on which they 
are bestowed. I have considered the 
place and time opportune for this. I 
have now finished an introduction — 
a fanciful and strange one, doubtless ; 
perhaps a wild and rambling intro- 
duction — for a series of papers about 
Paris ; to which any of my friends are 
free to contribute who have been there, 
and care to record their reminiscences. 
For my own part, I do not believe I 
can auspicate the series better than by 
now reviewing Notre Dame De Paris. 

Morcan RattTLer. 
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America and Church Establishments. 


AMERICA AND CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS.* 


Part II. 


In resuming our judicial probation of 
these congregational worthies, the pub- 
lic tribunal will bear in mind that our 
former handling of them had an ex- 
clusive reference, not to the direct evi- 
dence they have plotted up and im- 
ported from America, with the ill- 
concealed design of doing their possible 
towards Church-destruction,—but to 
certain important preliminary points, 
which appeared to us to affect very 
fatally their competency and credi- 
bility as witnesses. How far our 
searching precognition of them, as to 
habit and repute, may have excited the 
apprehensions or moderated the hopes 
of the party by whom they have been 
subpoenaed, it is impossible for us to 
say. Were the case an ordinary one 
of civil jurisprudence, we are quite 
sure that any able counsel conducting 
it against the Church—unless he had 
better evidence than theirs to proceed 
upon—would indignantly throw up his 
brief. Nor can there be a doubt that, 
after what we have incontrovertibly 
established, not only against these 
conspirators conjunctly, on the score 
of private and party interests, but chiefly 
against the witness Reed, on the ground 
of moral disqualification,—every judi- 
cious leader at the bar would feel that 
their testimony is not of the precise 
odour and credit which could survive 
even a common scrutiny ; and hence 
being certain that, with such suborned 
and suspicious support, his case would 
inevitably be broken to fragments upon 
the whee] of cross-examination,— so his 
prompt and prudent policy would be 
to recommend their withdrawal at once, 
and to slip them out of court as quietly 
and decently as possible, with such 
plausible apologies as his legal inge- 
nuity might furnish. This, while much 
the wiser course on the part of the anti- 
establishment plaintiffs, would have 
been infinitely the more agreeable one 
as it respects ourselves. In such cir- 
cumstances, the matter would have 
ended just where we left it in October : 
a simple nonsuit would have been en- 


tered on the record, and our ungrateful 
task would have been done. 

But the cause of the Voluntary party 
versus the Church is not to be so easily 
disposed of. Balancing their chances 
of success against the probabilities of 
failure, their cupidity overcomes their 
discretion —the pool is too rich to be 
surrendered without throwing the last 
die. Like desperate gamblers gloating 
over a stake of immense magnitude, 
they seem to think that the most ha- 
zardous experiments are excusable in 
their present agonies to win it. And, 
accordingly, since all the retained 
pleaders and periodicals on the Volun- 
tary side seem recklessly determined 
to abide by an examination of Messrs. 
Reed and Matheson’s testimony, what- 
ever the consequences may be; and 
since our opponents on this question, 
with all the hardihood and pertinacity 
of the lowest nisi prius practitioners, 
have neither betrayed the slightest mis- 
givings, nor made any sign of a want 
of confidence in these Congregational 
deputies,— in such circumstances, in- 
stead of our readers and ourselves 
being mutually relieved, the one from 
the labour of conducting the examin- 
ation, and the other from the irk- 
someness of hearing it,—of course we 
have no other alternative left than to 
proceed forthwith to expiscate these 
poor men’s evidence. Wherefore, so 
let it be. Our only concern, we can 
truly say, is for the character and 
credit of the unfortunate persons now 
set up for exposure. And as for our 
venerable church-establishment, against 
whose existence their abettors have so 
cruelly empannelled them, we have no 
more apprehension on her account 
than for THe Rock on which she is 
based. Sure we are that this American 
flood will roll back from her, just as 
the cliffs of Britain repel the Atlantic 
wave; and, with this conviction, we 
commit her calmly to her covenant 
God and the country. 

What, then, is the evidence of the 
principal deputy from the pune 
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ents, who gave himself out in the 
United States as THE REPRESENTATIVE 
of all the churches in Great Britain? 
Why, this unhappy witness, suborned 
as he is by the Congregational Union 
to give testimony in favour of the 
Voluntary system — possessing, as we 
have already shewn, a direct personal 
and party interest in giving that testi- 
mony a particular complexion—and 
having previously put upon record 
his solemn declaration that AMERICA, 
“ without any endowment for the pur- 
poses of religious worship, is provided 
with MORE CHURCHES, with a MORE 
EFFICIENT MINISTRY, and with A BET- 
TER AVERAGE REWARD for ministration, 
than we have in our own country ””—a 
declaration, of course, which he will 
neither cancel nor modify, for fear of 
destroying what character he has among 
his employers—this witness, we say, 
commonly called the Rev. Andw. Reed, 
alias the immaculate Mr. Douglas, be- 
ing duly purged of malice and partial 
counsel, maketh oath and deponeth as 
follows : — 


‘* The voluntary principle is the only 
one now for the support of these churches. 
It has been tried in some states to the 
exclusion of every other; it has been 
tried in other states for different periods 
of time, where every other has failed ; 
and what is the result? Deliberately, 
but without hesitation, I say, the result is, 
in every thing and every where, most fa- 
vourable to the voluntary, and against the 
compulsory principle. Let us look at this, 
both as a matter of testimony and as a 
matter of fact. * * * Testimony is uni- 
versally in its favour. * * * After having 
invited the most candid opinion on the 
subject—after having sincerely sought 
for the truth, whether favourable or un- 
favourable to the voluntary system — and 
after having sought this in every quarter, 
and chiefly where state provisions had 
been enjoyed,—lI certainly did not find 
half a dozen men who would give their 
suffrages for the old method! The mi- 
nisters, as a body, who might be sup- 
posed professionally to have strong pre- 
ferences to a fixed and compulsory sti- 
pend, were united in their attachment to 
the voluntary principle. The brethren in 
Massachusetts, where the change had 
been so recently completed, rejoiced in 
it, and anticipated from it a decided ad- 
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vance in pure religion. Those of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine * * * 
the brethren of Connecticut * * * the 
Episcopalian of Virginia, and the Con- 
gregationalist of New England, who had 
been indulged and protected to the ut- 
most * * * men of every denomination 
* * * and men of every region, who are 
most deeply concerned for the interests 
of religion, agree in coming to the same 
conclusion. Indeed, such unanimity of 
opinion on a practical question, involving 
the interests of so many parties, and to 
be determined mostly by those whose 
habits and thoughts had been associated 
only with the old system, is what I never 
expected to find. It assured me of at 
least two things: 1. That the evil of this 
system must have been great indeed, 
and visible to all; and, 2. That these de- 
voted men had wisdom enough and piety 
enough at once te resolve, that what was 
INJURIOUS TO RELIGION could not be 
beneficial to them.” (Vol. ii. pp. 137, 
138, 139.) ‘ Then, ract is unanimously 
in its favour. New England has under- 
gone a most felicitous improvement since 
the alterations. * * The standing order 
could not have stood its ground as a state 
establishment. * * * The dissenting 
community on the one band, and infidelity 
on the other, were prevailing against it. 
* * * It is now placed on a level with 
its rivals. The ministry has been sup- 
plied with better men—the men have 
been better maintained. Churches have 
been revived where they languished, 
and they have been created in abundance 
where they did not exist. The ‘ desola- 
tions’ of New England, which have been 
triumphantly cited from reports Many 
YEARS OLD, are rapidly disappearing un- 
der the voluntary principle ;* and never 
were the prospects on the future for that 
favoured land so bright and hopeful as 
they are at the present time.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 141.) ‘1 must now bring the means 
possessed by other states into comparison 
with those she is admitted to enjoy. 
Massachusetts, then, the principal state 
of New England, and the longest settled, 
has (vol. ii. p. 143) : 
Population........ oni 
Ministers 
Churches ......:...s. 
Communicants 


610,014 
704 


New York, which is the principal 
middle state, has: 
Population 
BERRIOIOER: ss0c0scesees 


1,913,508 
1,750 


* The “desolations” here alluded to by the Deputy, are those which have been 
proved to exist by the Rev. Mr. Lorimer of Glasgow, and by the author of Essays on 
the Church, who have collected their evidence almost entirely from the published 


reports of American religious societies. 


These reports, which Reed says are ‘‘ many 


years old,” refer chiefly to 1832 and 1833!!! 
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Churches 


Communicants 184,583 


Pennsylvania, the next middle state 
of consideration, has : 
Population 

Ministers 
Churches 
Communicants 


1,347,672 
1,133 
1,829 

180,205 

Is this a sign of desolation? If it is, 

what are we to say of the most favoured 

divisions of our own country? Scotland 
is universally thought to be highly pri- 
vileged in her religious means; but 

Scotland stands thus : 


Population 
Ministers 
Churches 
Communicants 


2,365,807 
1,765 
1,804 

(uncertain).” 


After admitting * that these States 
are not to be accepted in evidence on 
the wants of the more distant regions,” 
he goes on to say, respecting the less 
privileged provinces, that 

‘«* Tennessee has: 

Population 
Ministers 

Churches 
Communicants ...... 


684,000 
458 
630 
60,000 
Ohio, a western state, with a popula- 
tion scattered over a surface of 40,000 
square miles, stands thus : 
Population 937 ,000 
Ministers 841 
Churches 440 
Communicants ...... 34,826 


Indiana, which is further west, pro- 
vides itself as follows: 
Population 
Ministers 
Churches 
Communicants 


341,000 
340 
440 
34,826 
Is this, then, the desolation of the West? 
Ifso, what a moral desolation must Scot- 
land be! * * * In fact, the West is not 
New England. But meantime, if its pre- 
sent means are fewer than those of New 
England, they are decidedly more than 
those of Scotland.” (Vol. ii. pp. 144 
—146.) ‘* The severest trial that can 
by possibility be made on this subject, 
is to take the ten states on which we 
have any safe returns, which have been 
last added to the commonwealth,—Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Florida. These will give 
a return of persons, spread over a surface 
about nine times the size of Eugland and 
Wales, as follows : 


Population 
Ministers 


3,641,000 
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Churches ...... ines 
Communicants 


Need I say how greatly this again ex- 
ceeds Scotland!” (Vol. ii. pp. 146, 147.) 


Now we earnestly entreat our readers 
not to be impatient under this formid- 
able array of figures,—to omit them 
would be an immense injustice both 
to the witness and to our future argu- 
ment. Let us be indulged, then, with 
only one quotation more, relating to a 
comparison he draws between the prin- 
cipal towns in America and the larger 
cities in this country. After which we 
shall allow the deponent to retire for a 
little, while we proceed with our com- 
mentary on his evidence. For instance: 


** Liverpool,” he says, ‘ has : 
Population 210,000 
Ministers 57 
Churches 
Communicants ...... 


But New York, which is its counter- 
part, has: 
Population 
Ministers 
Churches 


Edinburgh has : 
Population 150,000 
Ministers 70 
Churches 65 
Communicants ..... (uncertain) 


But Philadelphia has : 
Population 200,000 
Ministers 137 
Churches 83 
(uncertain) 
Glasgow has: 
Population 220,000 
Ministers 76 
Churches 74 
Communicants (uncertain) 


But Boston has : 


Population 
Ministers 
Churches 


Nottingham has : 
Population 


Ministers 
Churches 


But Cincinnati, a city only forty years 
old, has: 
Population 
Ministers 
Churches 
Communicants 
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The general supply of the whole 
country is: 
Population 13,000,000 
Ministers 11,450), 
Churches 12,580 
Communicants 1,550,890 
This yields about one clergyman and 
one church to every thousand persons ; 
while it gives about one in nine of the 
whole population as in a state of com- 
munion,. * * * And with such results 
before us, shall we still, with blindness 
and prejudice, refuse the lessons they 
imperatively convey? While such evi- 
dence is developing itself in favour of 
the voluntary principle, where alone it 
has found an open and fair field of pro- 
bation, should not the Dissenter be con- 
firmed in his assurance of its power and 
efficiency ; and should not the pious 
Churchman, who regards an establish- 
ment only as it promotes the interests 
of religion, be inclined, whatever may 
have been his original disinclination, to 
weigh such testimony with calm and 
dispassionate attention? At least, he 
should know that he need not be with- 
held from the subject by apprehension 
and alarm.” (Vol. ii. pp. 147, 148, 151.) 


Relieving our readers from the 
tedium of these details, we now come 
to grapple with them as we best may. 
Whether the pious Dissenter whom we 
have just let down may be disposed to 
assign us a place among “ the pious 
Churchmen” he alludes ' to, we really 

cannot guess. But of this we can 
assure him, that so far from being 
* disinclined to weigh such testimony 
with calm and dispassionate attention,” 
we welcome it, amidst severer labours, 
as a very pretty recreation, which we 
spring to with energy and delight. 
Which of us has the best reason for 
“ apprehension and alarm” will appear 
when the trial is over. Meanwhile, let 
us proceed. 

When this person affirms, in the 
very first sentence of the extended 
evidence he has just given, that “ the 
voluntary principle is the only one 
now for the support of the American 
churches,” he either states what he 
knows to be untrue, or he is a very 
partial inquirer, and wilfully ignorant 
of the matter on which he t treats. The 


fulness. 


* Here we must prevent our senders from being deceiv ed by Deputy Reed's 
More than two-thirds of what be calls ‘ ministers, 


[ November, 


fact is that the Episcopal churches 
throughout the state of New York are 
all wealthily endowed ; and more than 
this, we can inform Deputy Reed that 
they are compelled by law to pay out 
of their funds 200 dollars a-year into 
the pocket of his voluntary friend, 
Dr. Spring, as minister of the oldest 
Presbyterian congregation in that city. 
Neither is it true that the voluntary 
principle, even now, exists among 
American Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists in that pure, palmy, and 
unsecular condition, in which our wit- 
ness so trippingly represents it. No 
doubt we have a great deal of other 
ground to travel over before concluding 
this article; but what we have just 
stated appears to be so important to 
the right understanding of the whole 
question, that we must pause for a 
little to elucidate it. 

Any person moderately acquainted 
with the early history of the United 
States must know that the voluntary 
principle has not had a fair trial there, 
any more than in Great Britain ; or, 
in other words, the voluntary system 
being distinguished from the voluntary 
principle, as practice is from theory, 
has been assisted to maintain itself 
partially in both countries, by reason 
of certain extraneous and accidental 
advantages, without which it would 
inevitably have dwindled and died. 
The principle, we know, not only de- 
murs to any particular church receiving 
countenance from the state, but it re- 
pudiates all state interference for the 
encouragement of religion, in any form, 
in any sect, or in any circumstances 
whatever. “ Let releegion alane,” was 
the northern war-cry of a certain Andrew 
at Kirkintilloch, whereby, some four 
years ago, he well nigh bawled himself 
hoarse. ‘ Let religion alone,” is the 
“ ready chorus ” re-echoed by our more 
oily Andrew from the other side of the 
Atlantic— 


‘In notes, by distance made more sweet.” 


While such, however, is the principle, 
the system is somewhat different. Its 
virtue, unfortunately, is of that frail 
kind that won’t keep. It has a venial 


art- 
” are no more entitled to 


that appellation than Mr. Saunders, the woollen-draper in Leadenhall Street, whom 


the London dissenting preachers lately ordained to the pastoral office. 
part, like that le arned woollen-draper, the Americ an ** ministers ” 
Of their twelve thousand “ cnurcnes, 
consists of some twenty people assembling 


handicraftsmen, 


in a logshut, 


For the most 
are just pious 

” by far the larger proportion 
i feet by 15. 
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little foible about it, that sometimes 
brings its abstract purity into suspicion. 
Quietly between ourselves, it has a 
sneaking fondness for the magistrate, 
and, as often as opportunity serves, 
will court and coquet with him with a 
lewdness that ought to make it ashamed 
of itself. When, about eighteen years 
since, a formal union took place be- 
tween the two larger sects of Dissenters 
in Scotland,—there you saw the little, 
bustling magistrates of Portsburgh, * 
in all the pride of powder and pumps, 
breeches and buckles, gold chains and 
crimson tunics, not only walking in 
the public procession, preceded by their 
mace of office, but gracing with their 
worshipful presence the dinner that 
subsequently followed. “ The mayor,” 
says Deputy Reed, with reaupaactus 
complacency, “ sought an introduction 
to me after the service.” Judge this, 
and the Hon. John that, are constantly 
figuring with him in his transatlantic 
waltz; and we could wager a full half 
year of his pew-rents that few things 
in his trip gave him more indescribable 
satisfaction than that, having duped 
President Jackson into a belief that 
this deputy was the representative of 
all the churches in England, he suc- 
ceeded in extorting from his namesake 
of Tennessee the usual invitation to 
dinner, which busy people are often 
obliged to give in order to rid them- 
selves in a civil way of a bowing 
and obsequious visitor. Magistracy, 
though professedly loathed by the vo- 
luntary principle in matters of religion, 
is not without its attractions to the 
voluntary system in some other ways. 
Let the voluntary minister of a volun- 
tary congregation be first paid off with 
a quarter’s salary extra,and then refused 
admission into his pulpit by those who 


are no longer willing to have him,— off 


he goes, like Mr. Campbell of the Ta- 
bernacle, whom we greatly honour for 
the spirited sketch which he lately gave 
of the system,— off he goes to the vice- 
chancellor, and, seeking protection on 
the compulsory principle, forces them 
to have him, whether they will or not. 
Precisely analogous to this, is the state 
of matters in America. Voluntaryism 
there, indeed, possesses in some re- 
spects the features of a state establish- 
ment; only not having its name, uni- 


* Pp 
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formity, learning, efficiency, dignity, or 
universality. We now tell the Congre- 
gational Dissenters in this country, 
whose credulity Deputy Reed has so 
largely practised on, that among the 
Presbyterian body, which is by far the 
most numerous and most respectable 
in the United States (inasmuch as the 
“ Baptist churches ” are merely Baptist 
prayer-meetings, led by the most gifted 
tailors and shoemakers they can find), 
the demanding and giving of legal 
bonds for the compulsory exaction of 
ministers’ salary (as their degrading 
phrase is), prevails to a great extent. 
We tell them, on the authority of a 
most upright and talented minister 
of the American Presbyterian church, 
that, iu the body of the written calls 
to preachers or pastors, inviting them 
to take the charge of churches in 
America there is inserted a clause, to 
the intent and legal effect that, in case 
the minister’s stipulated salary should 
not be paid in a reasonable time, he is 
empowered by law to pay himself, by 
selling whatever property the congre- 
gation may possess, or, if they have no 
property, by selling the very church 
itself. We tell them, further, notwith- 
standing their deputy’s craftiness in 
having quoted in his appendix only so 
much of * the law on religion” in some 
states as may seem to suit his purpose, 
that the said law in various provinces 
of the republic prescribes a charter for 
the legal constitution and trust-manage- 
ment of Christian churches; that this 
charter is necessary to confer upon 
them parochial functions and powers ; 
that it embodies by-laws for the admi- 
nistration of the trust, not in the way 
the people may voluntarily choose, but 
in the way the GoverNMeENT thinks 
best; and that, without such legal 
charters, the churches there can have 
no recognised existence, can acquire 
no corporate character, can hold no 
property, and can neither sue nor be 
sued. We tell them, further, on Reed’s 
own shewing, that the American govern- 
ment does not “let religion alone ;” 
inasmuch as “ by the law of the state,” 
he says, ‘no coloured persons are per- 
mitted to assemble for worship, unless a 
white person be present and preside.” 
(Vol. i. p. 218.) 

But even if there were no such 


ortsburgh is a petty suburban barony in St. Cuthbert’s parish, Edinburgh. 


Of course, the respectable metropolitan magistrates of that day had nothing to do with 
the pompous raree-show got up by the Scotch Seceders on that occasion. 
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sturdy facts to put to shame the mis- 
representations of this witness, and to 
prove that the voluntary principle is 
an unreal abstraction, which can exist 
no where but in the party pretences of 
those who are doomed daily to see it 
demolished by the practical working of 
the system —still, as far as the larger 
towns of America and Great Britain 
are concerned, where alone it can with 
any decency be appealed to, we are 
prepared to shew that that boasted 
principle has not had a fair trial in 
either. In such towns, in both coun- 
tries, it has enjoyed certain accidental 
advantages which do not properly be- 
long to it, and which it professes to 
repudiate. The only field in which 
the principle can fairly be tried, is in 
those regions where it is left entirely 
to its native resources, and where it 
has not had the previous advantage 
of a church establishment to generate 
among the people those tastes and 
habits which are afterwards made avail- 
able for the partial maintenance of the 
system. On this point we might justly 
refer to the fields of missionary encamp- 
ment which had not enjoyed the pre- 
vious pioneering of a national church ; 
and we might ask what sort of a com- 
missariat have the people voluntarily 
provided for the maintenance of their 
spiritual privileges? In the islands of 
the Southern Pacific, twenty years have 
now elapsed since the inhabitants were 
reported to have given their idols to 
the moles and to the bats. The volun- 
tary principle had manifest advantages 
even there. For twenty years before 
such a change took place, its apostles 
were well supported from England by 
those habits of liberality and zeal which 
had originally been planted and nursed 
by the home establishment. The hea- 
then to whom they went had a manifest 
worldly inducement to entertain them ; 
though it took twenty years to convince 
these heathen of the advantage they 
would derive from guns, and spades, 
and saws, and hammers, and the other 
implements of civilised life, which the 
missionaries liberally provided. The 
movement, too, towards Christianity 
was headed by Pomarre, one of their 
most influential kings. Town settle- 
ments were made, churches were built, 
hay, even missionary societies were 
formed, to send home voluntarily such 
articles of produce as might help to re- 
imburse the London Society for its out- 
lay in maintaining their missionaries. 
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Well, then, are these missionaries now 
relieved from being a burden to that 
society’s funds? Is the voluntary prin- 
ciple supporting them, without the ne- 
cessity of drawing upon Austin Friars ? 
Do not these friars, both clerical and 
secular, constitute a board of directors, 
who enact laws for religion in the 
Southern Pacific, who provide a home- 
endowment for its support, and who 
are yearly funding property to a large 
amount for the permanent maintenance 
of those missions, which they feel they 
cannot entrust to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and which practically hold it up, 
in fact, to ineffable derision and scorn? 

Passing, however, from this instance 
(which, nevertheless, we cannot admit 
to be an extreme one, inasmuch as its 
leading features are universally the 
same in all parallel circumstances), let 
us come a little nearer home. Surely 
it may be expected, that the people in 
Scotland will have some taste for reli- 
gion ; and that they will make some 
effort to obtain it. Where they are 
gathered together in towns, or in po- 
pulous rural districts, this is generally 
the case. But what has the voluntary 
principle done for the larger parishes 
of the Highlands, some of which are 
sixty miles long, and from eight to 
fifteen broad? More than a hundred 
and fifty years have elapsed since the 
Presbyterian Church was established 
by law in that country, with a pastor 
and a schoolmaster attached to each 
parish ; yet, with all this advantage 
(notwithstanding the evils resulting 
from the want of church-accommoda- 
tion in that land, which government 
must provide, otherwise religion and 
morality must suffer), an advantage 
that has at least generated a desire for 
Divine ordinances among the remote 
and secluded Highlanders,—what have 
they voluntarily done — or what are 
they able to do—or what have the 
partisans of the voluntary system done 
for them, to provide a regular and suf- 
ficient supply of suitable religious in- 
struction!* Literally nothing! So 
poor are the Highlanders themselves, 
so far removed from their parish- 
church, so miserably inefficient the vo- 
luntary principle, and so urgent the 
wants of vast tracts of country, that, 
besides the parochial Highland mis- 
sionaries supported by the regiun 
donum, and those voluntarily main- 
tained by the Established Church So- 
ciety for propagating Christian Know- 
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ledge, thirty new churches were obliged 
to be built by government a few years 
ago, to supply the deficiencies of the 
voluntary principle, and to arrest in 
some degree the fearful moral devasta- 
tions that were going on; and still the 
evil is not half-remedied : nor can it 
ever be remedied, unless it be done by 
the wise liberality of the state. But 
if, with every advantage on its side, 
the more than fair trial of the voluntary 
principle for better than a century, 
both in the Highlands and Lowlands 
of Scotland, has proved a fair failure, 
as regards its power of meeting the 
wants of the increasing and scattered 
population,—surely no person but this 
witness will pretend, that whatever of 
sound religion may exist in America 
has been achieved by the principle in 
question ; and, least of all, by a fair 
trial of it, on its own native resources. 
For all that is bad there, the voluntary 
principle is distinctly responsible, as 
we shall presently shew; but for all 
that is really good, of which we cheer- 
fully hope there is not a little, credit 
must undoubtedly be given to the re- 
ligious habits and sentiments which 
the elder emigrants took out with them 
from the establishments of their father- 
land. In truth, as it was by the esta- 
blishment-system alone that the Gospel 
was originally planted and propagated 
in America, so it is by the lingering 
attachments which that organisation 
created that the Gospel is now, in any 
degree, respected or maintained. 
Knowing, then, that the ancient 
New England pilgrims gave a legal 
establishment to Cromwell’s Congre- 
gationalism, or ‘the standing order” — 
that the earlier Episcopalian settlers 
founded their church in Virginia with 
the sanctions and supports of law— 
and that the first Presbyterians from 
Scotland took with them, like the 
celebrated Dr. Witherspoon of Paisley, 
both the polity and the associations of 
their national Zion, which, though cer- 
tainly not improved, have been handed 
down to their successors in the present 
American Presbyterian Church ; — 
knowing, we say, that these establish- 
ment agencies, distinct and diffused in 
operation, but all bearing to the one 
great end of maintaining and extending 
a respect for religion among the people, 
have actually continued working as 
legal state institutions, some of them 
ull within these ten years, and one of 
them, in Massachusetts, down to June 
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1833 ; — knowing, to use Deputy 
Reed’s own words (vol. ii, pp. 136, 
137), that “the last fragments of the 
compulsory and endowed system were 
demolished only two years since,” — is 
there a man in England, removed 
above the degradation of an Old Bailey 
witness purchaseable at half-a-crown 
an oath, who would say, with this un- 
happy person, that in such cireum- 
stances the voluntary system has been 
fairly tried in America; and that, 
whatever of good exists there, is attri- 
butable to that system, which, with 
many antecedent and present advan- 
tages extraneous to itself, has been in 
general operation only for the last few 
years? The voluntary principle tried 
in America, indeed! He may tell us 
that, if he will, some fifty years hence. 
In point of fact it is, even now, only 
entering upon its trial; from which 
we pray God to give it a good deliver- 
ance. Meanwhile, though much good 
has been done, and many mischiefs 
retarded, by the partial operation of 
the early civil endowments for religion 
in the United States,—it is nevertheless 
undeniable, that the want of a regu- 
larly organised and thoroughly diffused 
church establishment, pervading the 
whole republic, has been productive of 
evils of the most alarming kind to the 
interests of sound religion and the 
general improvement of American so- 
ciety. Proof of this we shall presently 
extort out of the mouth of Deputy 
Reed himself. But let us hear what 
he says in the interim : 


“* Deliberately, but without hesitation, 
IT say, the result is, in every thing and 
every where, most favourable to the volun- 
tary, and against the compulsory principle. 
Let us look at this,” he adds, ‘‘ both as 
a matter of testimony and as a matter of 
fact.” — Vol. ii. p. 137. 


Now, before examining the “ matter 
of testimony”’ with the “calm and dis- 
passionate attention” he justly claims 
for it, we must have a word or two 
about this deliberate and unhesitating 
say of his, which is much too curious 
to be passed entirely without notice. 
In a market-town on the Yorkshire 
coast, a pushing young fishmonger 
began business a few years ago, by 
opening shop just next door to an old- 
established tradesman in the same line. 
Anxious to obtain custom, and know- 
ing how much his success depended 
on his being able to injure the credit 
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of his neighbour, and to poison the 
minds of the people who dealt with 
him, he took all manner of expedients 
in order to effect his purpose. He 
inserted puffing advertisements in the 
newspapers, headed, ‘ No monopoly.” 
He used to take passengers by the 
button as they were going by, and say 
to them, “ You know I can always 
manage to get a little good fish, when 
there is not a great deal to be had.” 
(Reed, vol. i. p. 93.) If they would 
only stand a minute he would declare, 
that on one occasion, when he was re- 
commending his white-bait to some 
judicious amateurs, his “ closing ap- 
peals fell with such advancing power 
upon their consciences,” that the bait 
was taken to an extent he had never 
seen before—‘so deep, so overpower- 
ing, so universal.” (Reed, vol. i. pp. 
283, 285.) People, however, were not 
always such gudgeons as he took them 
to be ; and, finding at last that he was 
not getting on to his wish, he adopted 
the singular measure of standing at his 
neighbour’s door, and, pointing to his 
own stall, exclaimed, with a blustering 
Bilingsgate brag, “ I say my fish is 
better than his!” “ Your fish!’ said 
a passer-by, who was fainting with the 
stench of it; “bah, you nuisance! 
’tis yourself that says so.” 

How far this little anecdote serves 
to illustrate the respect due to Deputy 
Reed’s “deliberate and unhesitating 
say” in favour of his voluntary fish, 
our readers will be at no loss to per- 
ceive. But since he has offered testi- 
mony upon the subject, that testimony 
we shall now proceed to look at. 

According to the common-sense 
canons of evidence, testimony may be 
either general or particular, strong or 
weak, deserving of belief, or wholly 
unworthy of credit. As, on the one 
hand, when testimony is general and 
indefinite, it is usually held in little 
esteem, because of its failing to esta- 
blish any special point; so, on the 
other, its strength and credibility, whe- 
ther it be general or particular, mate- 
rially depend on the number and good 
character of the witnesses. So indis- 
pensable is character to the value of 
testimony, that the practice of giving 
the names and residences of witnesses, 
or other particulars whereby they my 
be identified, inquired about, and made 
responsible for their evidence, has be- 
come universal in every important 
case, except at the secret tribunals of 
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the Inquisition. Thus, the testimony 
of only two persons, whose names, 
residence, or occupation, are so dis- 
tinctly stated as may enable us to 
search them out, and inquire whether 
they actually said what is ascribed to 
them or not; this testimony, we say, 
though limited in point of extent, is of 
far more real value to the cause of 
truth than the evidence of any number 
you please, whose names are carefully 
withheld. Anonymous testimony, in 
short, is just good for nothing ; and 
the more that any man will presume 
to retail such testimony, and ask you 
to depend upon it as evidence, the 
greater is the demand he is making on 
your credulity. No matter what may 
be his specious pretences respecting 
the number and harmony of his wit- 
nesses ; as long as he withholds their 
names, the testimony which he fathers 
upon them is, in reality, no other than 
his own. It rests simply and solely 
upon his mere personal credit. 

Now precisely such is the American 
testimony which this reckless asseve- 
rator has the temerity to adduce, as 
universally in favour of the Voluntary 
System. From beginning to end, the 
testimony he expects us to be gulled 
with, is vague, indefinite, and anony- 
mous. Not one special point does it 
speak to; not one precise opinion does 
it quote; nor is there attached to it 
one single name, known or unknown, 
respectable or otherwise. The general 
purport of it is, “I deliberately say 
that my fish is better than yours, and 
every man I[ have seen says the same.” 
If he had had no other interests to 
serve than those of truth, why did he 
not procure and publish the signed 
and dated testimony of the most emi- 
nent ministers of the various denomi- 
nations in the United States? Why 
has he not produced the special opi- 
nions of such men as Dr. Cox, Dr. 
Beecher, Dr. Spring, Bishop White, 
and Bishop M‘llvaine? Nay, further, 
seeing that this congregational envoy 
had been sent out by a sectarian co- 
terie, ‘to witness the progress of that 
experiment in which (say they) we feel 
so deeply interested, and to bring us 
home a full and fair report ;” and since, 


moreover, he was present, and _per- 
mitted to take a place and a part, not 
only in the anniversaries of various 
religious societies, but in the meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Church, as well as 
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in several county associations of the 
Congregationalists, in certain provinces 
ofthe republic ; why has he not brought 
home formal attestations from these 
respective bodies, certifying, under the 
hand of their officials, those “universal” 
opinions in favour of the voluntary sys- 
tem which he has found it more con- 
venient to set down for them in the 
gross? It will not do to say, that he 
had no opportunity to obtain such 
official and formal deliverances on the 
question ; for, independently of the 
valedictory meeting at New York, 
where various resolutions were passed 
which might just as easily have em- 
braced the voluntary system as the 
other organisations for the spread of 
Divine truth therein alluded to,—the 
deputy, having carried a_ fraternal 
letter from his beloved Union to the 
American Presbyterian Assembly, re- 
ceived a formal reply to that letter, 
drawn up and presented by his poor 
dupe, Dr. Ely, “as the official organ 
of that body during its recess.” (Vol. i 
p- 486.) A fairer opportunity for 
giving a distinct declaration in favour 
of voluntaryism never could have pre- 
sented itself than in this same official 
letter of Dr. Ely’s. Yet, so far is the 
worthy doctor from saying one word 
in its favour, that he actually intro- 
duces a cautionary sentence, antici- 
pating that its evils might be over- 
stated, and reminding Deputy Reed 
to “tell the truth without exaggeration 
and bitterness.” 


“You have seen us,” says Dr. Ely, 
“at a time of greater political and reli- 
gious commotion than we have ever be- 
fore experienced since we became an 
independent nation ; and you will have 
to tell of noisy elections, mobs, and ec- 
elesiastical controversies: but you will 
tell the truth, without exaggeration and 
bitterness. You will be able to judge 
of the stability of our republican govern- 
ment, and of our voluntary religious as- 
sociations, more accurately, from THE 
SHAKING THEY HAVE EXPERIENCED FROM 
THESE EVILS which you have been pro- 
videntially ordered to see in our country, 
than had your visit occurred at some 
more favourable period in our history. 
For our own sake, we could have wished 
that you might have witnessed nothing 
but onpER, PEACE, BROTHERLY LOVE, 
and success in every good enterprise.” 
—Vol. i. p. 487. 


Here, then, we have it, upon better 
testimony than Deputy Reed's s, that 
he had witnessed in America some- 
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thing very different from order, peace, 
brotherly love, and success in volun- 
tary religious associations ; that the 
voluntary system jhad sustained a 
shaking from noisy elections, mobs, 
and ecclesiastical controversies; and 
that the Americans, for their own sake, 
could have wished it had been other- 
wise. Is this the testimony that is 
“universally” in its favour? Well, 
we shall give him a little more of it; 
only, instead of dealing in convenient 
generalities, like this supple Andrew, 
we shall proceed throughout to name 
the persons or documents we quote 
from, and with such precision of date, 
or other circumstances, as may enable 
this witness to detect and expose us if 
we are wrong, just as we are endea- 
vouring to detect and expose him. 
Turning, then, from Dr. Ely’s testi- 
mony, as to “the shaking which the 
voluntary religious associations expe- 
rienced” in America, at the very time 
of Reed’svisit,—we might now demand 
of our congregational deputy whether 
he is quite sure that this shaking is 
over, and that the full amount of its 
injurious consequences is even now 
ascertained? But, as we could no 
more trust to his answer on this point 
than on any other, we prefer quoting 
the written testimony of the Reverend 
Dr. Beecher, of Boston, in America ; 
given, also, at the time of Reed’s ex- 
cursion, or else very shortly afterwards. 
Speaking of what are called religious 
revivals, so common to American vo- 
luntaryism, the candid and intelligent 
doctor says, in reference to the more 
extravagant sort : 


“« Another thing to be feared [and why 
feared, if not likely to occur?) is, that 
meeting in their career with the most 
determined opposition from educated 
ministers, and colleges, and seminaries, 
all these in succession would be de- 
nounced and held up as objects of po- 
pular odium, and a host of ardent, in- 
experienced, impudent young men, be 
poured out, as from the hives of the 
north, to obliterate civilisation and roll 
back the wheels of time to semi-barba- 
rism.”’— Narrative, vol. ii. p. 47. 


A little further on, Dr. Beecher adds: 


“ One overflowing of a violent, un- 
governed revival, would snatch the vic- 
tory from truth, and throw revivals back 
at least fifty years. It would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall this 
young empire. The perv ersion of the 
popular taste, and the extinction of the 
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popular prejudice against learning and 
a learned ministry, where an enlightened 
public sentiment coupled with enlight- 
ened piety is our all, would be to us 
nearly what the incursions of the north- 
ern barbarians were to the Roman em- 
pire. It would stop all our improve- 
ments, and throw us back in civilisation, 
science, and religion, at least a whole 
century. It would constitute an era of 
calamity never to be forgotten, and be 
referred to by future historians as the 
dark age of our republic. There are 
parts of our nation, to which I might 
refer you, which were burnt over by such 
a revival some twenty years ago, where 
THE ABIDING EVILS MAY STILL BE SEEN 
in the state of society which has followed. 
O my brother! if a victorious army 
should overflow and lay us waste, or if 
a fire should pass over and lay every 
dwelling in our land in ashes, it would 
be a blessing to be coveted with thanks- 
giving, in comparison to the moral de- 
solation of one ungoverned revival of 
religion ; for physical evils can be speed- 
ily remedied, but the desolation of moral 
causes is deep and abiding.”—Vol. ii. 
pp- 48, 49. 

The revivals of Jonathan Edwards 
in old America, and the revivals of 
Cambuslang in steady Scotland, which, 
blessed with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, were achieved by the active zeal 
and sober restraints of church esta- 
blishments, are entitled to the respect 
and thanksgivings of every devout 
mind; but a revival in the modern 
trans-Atlantic voluntary church-shops, 
where their trustees are often under 
pecuniary engagements which they find 
a great difficulty in getting the where- 
withal to meet, is, in most cases, nei- 
ther more nor less than a desperate 
pushing for spiritual customers. And 
the various expedients of “ the anxious 
seat” and “ protracted meetings,” which 
are just on a par with the “new mea- 
sures” of our pushing young fish- 
monger before alluded to,—are, in fact, 
as inseparable from the voluntary sys- 
tem, where it is unsobered and uncon- 
trolled by the influence of a church 
establishment, as the despicable puff- 
ings of young beginners in business 
are inseparable from the race of rivalry, 
where all start on a perfect footing of 
equality. But even were extravagant 
revivals not essential to the voluntary 
system, as they are evidently incidental 
to it, according to Dr. Beecher’s testi- 
mony,—what possible security can there 
be against their frequent occurrence 
and calamitous effects, where people 
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are left without the influences of a 
well-regulated state church — where 
religious caprice is permitted to gain 
a rampant ascendancy — where all is 
voluntary, and where nothing is esta- 
blished? As Homer sometimes nods, 
so it is accidentally let out by Deputy 
Reed, that what Dr. Beecher cautiously 
represents as having occurred twenty 
years ago, is literally taking place at 
the present day. 


‘“‘ Churches,” he says, ‘‘ have become 
the sport of division, distraction, and 
disorder. Pastors have been made un. 
happy in their dearest connexions ; they 
have stayed to mourn over diminished 
influence and affection, or they have 
been driven away to find in calmer re- 
gions a field of renewed labour. So ex- 
tensive has been this evil, that, in one 
presbytery of nineteen churches, there 
were only three that had settled pastors ; 
and in one synod, in 1832, of a hundred 
and three churches, only fifty-two had 
pastors: the rest had stated supplies. 
Tue GENERAL EFFECT has been to dis- 
courage revivals in their best form; to 
cast down the weak, to confound the 
sober-minded, to confirm the formalist, 
and to dispose the censorious world to 
‘ speak evil of the good way.’”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 42, 43. 


Is this the testimony which he tells 
us is “universally in favour” of the 
voluntary system? Then, by all means, 
we shall give him his heart’s content 
of it. To shew the utter insufficiency 
of voluntaryism to meet the religious 
wants of the United States, when their 
population a few years back amounted 
to only eight millions, we now subjoin 
the “testimony” of Mr. Warden, the 
American consul at Paris, as given in 
his work upon America : 


“ An American population of eight 
millions would, of course, require 8000 
ministers ; but the whole number of 
regular well-educated ministers does not 
exceed 3000: consequently five millions 
of persons are destitute of competent reli- 
gious instruction.” 


Whatever benefit Deputy Reed can 
derive from alleging that Warden's 
testimony is several years old, he is 
perfectly welcome to. But our object 
in quoting it is to shew, that as such 
was the miserable inefficiency of vo- 
luntaryism at that time,—-so we find, 
from other evidence of a later date, 
that that boasted system is just as 
powerless for good even at the present 
day. Take, then, the testimony of the 
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Rev. Mr. Peters, which he gave so 
lately as May 1833, in a speech of 
his at the anniversary meeting of the 
American Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety : 

Mr. Peters said, ‘* He stood up to 
plead the wants of five millions of our 
citizens, In this nation are found only 
8000 educated, or partially educated, 
ministers; which, at one minister to a 
thousand people, leaves five millions of 
our population unsupplied. And what 
can the Missionary [ Voluntary] Society 
do towards supplying these? It can 
only transfer ministers from one section 
of the country to another. And when 
we go to the different theological semi- 
naries, und call upon them for help to 
go to our new and frontier settlements, 
we receive the reply, that all, and five 
times their number, are actually wanted 
in their own states; and so we are com- 
pelled to sit down and weep over the 
FIVE MILLIONS who are perishing for the 
bread of life,” 

Or, in other words, the number of 
preachers, as given by Mr. Peters, in- 
cluding the incompetent and “partially 
educated,” whom Warden had made 
no account of, is apparently increased ; 
while the number of the population 


“unsupplied” with religious instruc- 
tion —namely, five millions —remains 
precisely the same ! 

Is this the testimony which the Con- 
gregational deputy tells us is “ uni- 
versally in favour of the voluntary 


system?” Let him have more still. 
To the same purpose as the preceding 
declaration by Mr. Peters, is the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, given to the public the very 
summer before our deputy’s visit, 
namely, in May 1833: 


‘In entering on an enterprise so mo- 
mentous as that of home-missions in 
this country, the executive committee 
felt it their duty to survey the field to 
be cultivated, the instruments for doing 
the work, and the pecuniary means ne- 
cessary for its accomplishment. They 
have occupied a high moral eminence, 
from which they have descried the land 
in its length and breadth. This survey 
has evinced a wide and fearful moral 
destitution in the country, calling loudly 
on all members of the Christian commu- 
nity to aid immediately and liberally in 
efforts for its supply. To supply a po- 
pulation of 13,000,000 with religious in- 
struction, there are about 9000 ministers. 
Now, if it be admitted that one able and 
faithful minister, devoted exclusively to 
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the spiritual interests of 1000 souls, is 
no more than a common supply ; and on 
the supposition, too, which we by no means 
admit, that all who profess to be Christian 
teachers are competent ministers of the 
gospel, there would be a deficiency of 
4000 ministers to meet the present wants 
of the country. 

‘* But a large deduction from this 
must be made for Catholics, and such 
sects of professed Protestants as are pros 
pagating error; for those who, though 
labouring with the best intentions, are 
too ignorant of Christianity to teach its 
doctrines with advantage to others; for 
those who are employed as teachers in 
theological institutions, colleges, and 
academies, &c., those who are necessa- 
rily so engaged in secular occupations as 
to prohibit their devoting time to the 
preparation for much usefulness in the 
ministry. These and others amount, in 
the aggregate, to several thousands. These 
facts evince a great and alarming desti- 
tution of Christian instruction,” 


Again, quoting from the same Report, 
for May 1833, we have the following 
statement, given on the authority of 
Allen’s Baptist Register : 


“« In New England the number of mi- 
nisters, compared with the churches, is 
5 to 8; New York, 2 to 3; the other 
middle States, 1 to 3; the south, 7 to 
13; and the western, as 9 to 19 (that is, 
ten out of every nineteen churches are 
vacant, or more than one-half). These 
numerical calculations fail to exhibit the 
whole truth. For, among 1896 Baptist 
churches in the great valley, including 
near 100,000 members, the utmost ef- 
fective supply is not more than equal to 
200 pastors in the eastern States. This 
destitution of ministers, then, in the 
south, and especially the west, is alarm- 
ing.” 

Yet the Reverend Deputy Reed 
finds no scruple in declaring, that, 
with the exception of perhaps some 
half-dozen persons whom he met with, 
the American “ testimony in favour of 
the efficiency of the voluntary system 
is UNIVERSAL!” How far his declara- 
tion is true, as illustrated by the state 
of matters in Virginia, will be made 
sufficiently apparent by the following 
extract (August 10th, 1833) from a 
circular issued by the Winchester 
presbytery : 

“« Within the limits of our presbytery 
there are nineteen counties, and a popu- 
lation of about 250,000. We are not 
able to state the exact number of mi- 
nisters, including all denominations, who 
labour in the gospel amongst this popu- 
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lation, but suppose that it is less than 
one hundred ; and of these a very large 
proportion are not devoted exclusively to 
the work of the ministry, but are engaged 
in various secular pursuits. 

** With a population as sparse as ours 
is generally, it is supposed that 1000 is 
quite enough for the pastoral charge of 
one minister. This will leave one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand destitute of 
the regular ministrations of the gospel. 
But the number on each Sabbath-day 
who do not hear the gospel is far greater. 
We may assume five hundred as the aver- 
age size of the congregations within our 
bounds on the Sabbath-day. Giving to 
each minister this number of hearers, 
will make fifty thousand who hear the 
gospel on the Sabbath-day, and leave 
two hundred thousand who do not.” 


Take the following appeal, too, on 
behalf of Eastern Virginia, dated 7th 
September 1833, and issued by the 
executive missionary committee of East 
Hanover Presbytery : 


** Our field of labour is Eastern Vir- 
ginia, commencing at the upper line of 
the tier of counties next above the head 
of Tidewater, and extending to the bay 
and the ocean. There are within these 
limits nearly forty counties, containing 
a population of about 400,000, one-half 
coloured, and all the principal towns in 
the state. 

‘* In this region there are twelve settled 
Presbyterian ministers, or about one to 
each 35,000 inhabitants. The number 
of Episcopal ministers is about as large ; 
and of other evangelical denominations 
there may be, perhaps, as many more who 
are educated men. This statement may 
aid you in judging of the destitution of 
this region of country.” 


Testimony to the same effect, which 
this poor blinded partisan has had the 
hardihood to affirm “ is universally 
in favour of the voluntary system,” 
might be accumulated almost without 
end. But, though we have no doubt 
he now begins to feel, if he can feel, 
that the “ apprehension and alarm ” 
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which he affected to think might deter 
Church people from examining this 
question, are only the fitting tenants 
of his own veracious breast; and though 
most of our readers will doubtless be 
disposed to acknowledge that, as far as 
testimony is concerned, we have amply 
redeemed our October promise, “ to 
confront and discredit this Congrega- 
tional witness with an overwhelming 
mass of counter-depositions of the 
most authentic kind,”’—still, as we are 
informed by the Eclectic Review that 
Deputy Reed was the bearer of a letter 
from the Religious Tract Society in this 
country, introducing him to the Reli- 
gious Tract Society in America (a cir- 
cumstance against which every English 
Episcopal member of that professedly 
Catholic institution should protest in 
the most effective way, by instantly 
withdrawing and forming a new so- 
ciety*), so the correct intelligence which 
he might have received from the Ame- 
rican Tract Committee, respecting the 
total failure of the voluntary system in 
providing the republic with religious 
instruction, presents his concealments 
and denials in so flagitious a light, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting 
certain statements by the agents of that 
committee, as given in their Report 
for 1833: 


“One agent says of his district : 
‘ The churches are few and feeble. Of 
one denomination there are but two 
churches, I am informed, within 100 
miles of , one of the largest towns 
in my field, and neither of them are able 
to support a stated ministry. Some thou- 
sands of families have not an individual 
in them who can read, and probably not 
more than one-fifth of the population hear 
the gospel preached.’ 

** Another says: ‘ My field embraces 
twenty-five counties and 386,784 inha- 
bitants, about two-thirds of whom have 
evangelical preaching, and from about 
one-half of these to two-thirds neglect 
it.’ 

“Another agent says: ‘ My field 


* The Religious Tract Society was not the only body of that description that was 


applied to to accredit the deputation. 


The British and, Foreign Bible Society was 


solicited for a similar letter ; which letter, however, was refused. 
These different results arose from the different administration of the two societies. 
Both profess to be catholic in their constitution, and to be free from sectarian bias. 


But, in the one case, this is the fact; in the other, it is a mere pretence. 


In the 


Bible Society there is not only a dissenting secretary, but also a clerical one, active, 
intelligent, and taking his rightful share in its management. With the Tract Society 


the case is otherwise. 


The crafty Dissenters who conduct its affairs, always select 


a popular and respected clergyman for its secretary ; but they take care that he shall 
not be a London one. Formerly, they had the Rev. Leigh Richmond ; at present, 


the Rev. R. W. Sibthorp. 
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embraces ten counties and 110,000 in- 
habitants. From sources to be relied on, 
I have evidence that less than one-third 
of this population statedly enjoy gospel 
privileges, and that a large majority of 
the remaining two-thirds rarely hear a 
gospel sermon for many years.’ 

‘‘ Another agent says: ‘The field 
assigned me is about 180 miles long 
by 100 wide, embracing twenty-seven 
counties. Probably one half of the po- 
pulation either have not the stated means 
of grace within their reach, or wilfully 
absent themselves,’ 

‘* Another says: ‘ My field comprises 
twenty-six counties, and about 250,000 
inhabitants ; one-third of whom, perhaps, 
have evangelical preaching within their 
reach, either on every Sabbath, or one 
Sabbath in every two or three.’ 

“ Another says: ‘ My field embraces 
thirty-three counties and 13,000 square 
miles, In the heart of the territory 
where I reside, I suppose that not more 
than one-eighth of the adult population 
hear evangelical preaching on any given 
Subbath. ‘The fact is, this field is about 
as much missionary ground as Burmah ; 
and if any thing efficient is done here, 
it must be done for some time by foreign 
aid.’ 

‘* Another, occupying a new and de- 
stitute field, 200 miles by 175, containing 
about 130,000 inhabitants, says: * Not 
more than one-sixth purt of the population 
is supplied with evangelical preaching, and 
in some instances it is almost wholly 
neglected.’” 


This testimony to the efficiency of 
the voluntary system refers to 1833 ; 
but let us come down a year later. 
In the Report of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Committee for 1834 
(the very year of Reed’s visit), we are 
presented with the following facts and 
appeal : 


‘‘ This committee are of opinion, that 
only a very inadequate idea exists among 
the churches of the vast amount of the 
destitution of the preaching of the gospel 
within the limits of the denomination, 
and throughout the country ; and they are 
desirous that the facts of the case should 
be before them. It is, then, a fact, that 
the number of our ministers is but little 
more than one half of the number of our 
churches ; that only about one half these 
ministers devote themselves exclusively 
to the work of the ministry ; that a great 
proportion of these ministers would gladly 
preach the gospel all the time, if they 


could be relieved from the necessity of 


labouring in some secular employment for 
the support of their families ; that around 
these churches are multitudes of souls 
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almost totally destitute of preaching, to 
whom these ministers would be able and 
disposed to publish salvation, if they 
were assisted in doing so. While there 
is so much destitution of the saving 
knowledge of the truth, rnFipELITy is 
becoming rife and unblushing in various 
sections of the country. Error, in its 
multiform character, is propagated. Others 
rely on a sound creed and cold orthodoxy, 
the weightier matters of the moral law 
being neglected ; and worse than all, per- 
haps, popery is rapidly on the increase, 
It already includes a tenth part of our 
free population.” 


With such testimony as this, not 
enveloped after the manner of Deputy 
Reed, in the swelling words of vanity 
and vagueness, but teeming with spe- 
cial details; adduced from the most 
recent, varied, and trustworthy sources ; 
uttering one articulate though melan- 
choly note; and duly attested by such 
an array of names and dates as must 
at once challenge and defy contra- 
diction; —with such testimony, we 
say, SO copious, concurrent, and offi- 
cial, our readers will now be ab'e to 
judge, both of the veracity of this dis- 
senting tourist, and of the universal 
evidence in favour of the voluntary 
system which he was purposely sent 
out to bring home! But really, as far 
as regards the great question, Whether 
it be the duty and wisdom of a go- 
vernment to improve social order, by 
thoroughly pervading the community 
with a permanent administration of 
moral and intellectual influences, of a 
determinate amount and quality; or 
whether it were better to leave the na- 
tional manners to be developed and 
displayed, either with or without edu- 
cation of any kind, or of all kinds, 
just according to the whim, or choice, 
or power, or penury of individuals ?— 
as far as regards this great question, 
it would be to us a matter of perfect 
indifference, even though the American 
testimony had been as universally in 
favour of the voluntary system as we 
have now shewn it to be universally 
and conclusively against it. And our 
reasons for saying so are briefly these. 

1. In the first place, supposing such 
a testimony to have been given by 
Americans, it would have stood broadly 
contradicted by their existing practice. 
Throughout the greater part, if not the 
whole of the United States, the moral 
and intellectual influences we have 
just alluded to are wisely established 
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and supported by the authority of Law; 
or, in other words, they have a legis- 
lative and not a voluntary system of 
national education ( Reed, vol. 1i. p. 202, 
et seg.). It is a provision of the fede- 
ral legislature, enforced under suitable 
penalties, that every township of a cer- 
tain size shall contribute an adequate 
sum annually, “ To secuRE”— (mark 
the wise words, which we quote from a 
correspondent of Reed’s, vol. ii. p. 205) 
—‘ to secure, in every district and vil- 
lage of the commonwealth, the means 
of regular instruction to children.” 
Now be it carefully noted, that De- 
puty Reed approves of this —just as 
Joseph Hume and Daniel O'Connell, 
backed by the English Dissenters and 
Scotch Voluntaries, approve of the 
national system of Irish education ; 
which compels the application of our 
Protestant funds for the inculcation of 
Popish commentaries in the Catholic 
schools. “ Whatever may have been 
the variations,” (says the Deputy, vol. ii. 
p- 213), “ it is unquestionable that the 
system has operated most delightfully 
for New England.” And he speaks 
of it (p. 218) as a “ wise arrangement 
for infusing and sustaining vigour 
throughout the whole economy.” What, 
then, is the real intent and actual cha- 
racter of this American anti-voluntary 
system for securing a permanent ad- 
ministration of moral and intellectual 
influences among the trans-Atlantic 
youth? Assuming that the Rev. Cal- 
vin Colton, in his Church and State in 
America, speaks correctly when he 
says, “that the United States as a 
nation, and all the several States, re- 
cognise, in one form or another, 
Christianity as the true religion, and 
so far have established it,”--then the 
inference from this is not an unfair 
one, that morality of some kind must 
be taught in these American schools 
supported by state-enactment. It is 
even so,-—inasmuch as by a law of the 
commonwealth, passed in 1789 (Reed, 
vol. ii. p. 204), it is required that the 
schoolmasters shall be “‘ of good morals,” 
and that, among other things, they shall 
teach the children ‘ decent behaviour.” 
Advancing onwards in this simple 
induction we may further infer, that in 
a land where Christianity is recognised 
as the true religion, the “ morals” re- 
quired on the part of teachers, and the 
‘** behaviour” to be inculcated on the 
pupils must be only such as are founded 
on Christian principles. Indeed we 
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have positive proof of this; for we 
learn with much gratification, from 
Deputy Reed's correspondent (vol. ii. 
p- 205), that the state-supported schools 
of America have been “ eminently suc- 
cessful,” he says, “in diffusing know- 
ledge, and the principles of piety and 
virtue, among the people.” Pray, will 
Deputy Reed be good enough to in- 
form us, in what respects all this dif- 
fers in principle from the system esta- 
blished throughout the parishes of this 
country, whereby an accredited admi- 
nistration of moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual influences, is located and sup- 
ported in every district for the Chris- 
tian education of our adult community? 
If he will favour us with an answer, 
we will attend to it; meanwhile, as 
long as the Americans are committed 
to the principle of a state-system of 
Christian education for children,—any 
testimony which they might presume 
to give against the principle of a state- 
system of Christian education for adults, 
we should be disposed very quietly, 
through very civilly, to decline. The 
question between America and Britain 
is, not whether there should be a state- 
provision to secure Christian education 
—for on that, as a general principle, 
they are agreed —but the question, be- 
tween them is, How far should that 
education be carried? America says 
that it shall stop when a youth leaves 
school; or, in other words, just when 
his passions are springing into energy, 
and he is leaving the restraints of a 
paternal home. The decree of Britain 
1s, that an opportunity shall be secured 
to him for receiving it till the end of 
his life. 

2. A second reason why we should 
attach little importance to any testi- 
mony from the United States in favour 
of the voluntary system, arises from 
the existing position of their preachers 
and people. The sectaries that were 
non-established in America having suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of a state-assess- 
ment for religion, will, of course, say 
nothing, either to condemn their former 
impatience under that assessment, or 
to prove the necessity of having it re- 
imposed ; while the preachers again 
(who, unless endowed, are just so many 
humble dependents upon their people) 
dare not say any thing that might run 
counter to their sordid habits and 
wills: otherwise the pastors, as Reed 
says, would either “ stay to mourn over 
diminished influence and affection,” 
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or they would be “driven away” to 
find another place and a new master. 
Now, that the American ministers 
whom Deputy Reed met with had a 
shrewd guess that he was likely to 
write a book, we have no doubt what- 
ever. Suppose, then, he had come 
home, and in the exercise of that can- 
dour and ingenuousness which he 
is so miserably deficient in, had ho- 
nestly declared that Professor Such-a- 
one, Dr. this, and Mr. So-and-so, with 
a long catalogue of other American 
pastors, gave their decided testimony 
that they were poorly and irregularly 
paid by their people — that the volun- 
tary system would not do— that mi- 
nisters’ salary was generally paid in 
bread, butcher-meat, groceries, and 
apparel, by the tradespeople in their 
congregations —that in the country- 
places they can hardly get a few dol- 
lars a-year to pay tolls—that “ when 
they become aged and infirm they are 
turned out, like old horses, to feed upon 
stubble ;”’ which remarkable words were 
actually made use of to ourselves, by 
a respectable American gentleman ;— 
and suppose that special cases had 
been assigned in illustration of this 
degrading but faithful description, 
what would have become of the said 
professors, doctors, and pastors, if 
they had had the indiscretion to com- 
mit themselves to Deputy Reed on 
points of such delicacy and soreness ? 
A very pretty broil in their livings 
they would have made of it! Ay, 
and in addition to the “ presbyteries 
of nineteen churches that have only 
three settled pastors,” there would 
have been a little more unsettling ; 
and chairs as well as churches would 
have become, even more than Reed 
now acknowledges them to be, “ the 
sport of division, distraction, and dis- 
order”’ (vol. ii. p. 42). But no, the 
American pastors knew better. They 
cannot be expected to speak in direct 
terms against the voluntary system, 
because their subsistence, already mi- 
serable, is known to depend upon 
their avowed contentment with it. 
They have only the [rishman’s choice, 
that or nothing. Some few of them, 
like Dr. Codman, may be able to 
afford to be voluntaries; but for the 
most part, knowing that they dare not 
give their spoken or written suffrages 
against a system which withal they 
cannot conscientiously approve, they 
therefore prefer letting their sentiments 
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be inferred from such statements of 
Jacts as their people can neither blame 
them for, nor deny. By speeches at 
public meetings, by printed circulars, 
and by the reports of religious com- 
mittees, they conclusively shew such 
an amount of spiritual destitution in 
America as leaves the inference inevit- 
able, that, under the exposed ineffi- 
ciency of the voluntary system, nothing 
but the establishment principle can 
possibly meet the case. Hence, if 
Deputy Reed were able to give the 
names of the whole three thousand 
educated pastors in America, as being 
in favour of an out-and-out voluntary 
system (and he does not adduce one), 
we should just say, that such evidence 
had been extorted under the coercion 
of their circumstances—that their testi- 
mony would be quite on a parallel 
with that of poor Reynard, who, while 
depreciating the grapes he had failed to 
reach, felicitated himself on having lost 
the bushy appendage which he would 
fondly have kept; and that, in spite 
of the laudations lavished upon their 
alleged disinterestedness by our con- 
gregational commissioner, they would 
still prefer in their hearts, the solid 
establishment-pudding to the volun- 
taries’ empty praise. 

3. We have to state, moreover, in 
the third place, that any testimony by 
Americans against the establishment 
principle, supposing it to be given, 
would be rendered wholly worthless 
by a reference to the circumstances 
under which a legal assessment for re- 
ligion was put an end to in the United 
States. In consequence of that assess- 
ment having been confined only to 
particular provinces—such as New 
England and Virginia—and its pro- 
ceeds applied, not exclusively to one 
accredited state church pervading the 
whole territory, but to two Christian 
denominations in limited localities, 
differing widely in principles and_po- 
lity from the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Baptists, who constitute by far the 
largest bodies in that country,—it is 
easy to see the irritations, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings, which such cari- 
catures of church establishments would 
inevitably generate. Besides being a 
small minority in the hands of the 
unestablished Philistines, the disagree- 
ment subsisting between these two 
denominations themselves, was an im- 
mutable element of feebleness and in- 
security to both. No man in his senses 
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could dream that such a state of things 
could last. “ Infidelity,” says Reed, 
“united with the tolerated religious 
bodies in demanding changes. * * 
The dissenting community on the one 
hand, and infidelity on the other, were 
prevailing against it. * * * The 
conflict was strong, and frequently 
connected with demonstrations of irre- 
ligious violence.” (Vol. ii. pp. 140-1.) 
Accordingly, the tolerated American 
Dissenters, being bent on attaining 
that equality with the two favoured 
denominations, which they knew could 
never be achieved except by contend- 
ing for the voluntary principle through- 
out, were only too glad to gratify their 
envy at all hazards; while the episco- 
pal and congregational objects of state 
favour, possessing neither uniformity 
of polity nor universality of diffusion, 
and presenting only the more objec- 
tionable features of church establish- 
ments, without any of their higher in- 
demnifying properties, were obliged 
(though with great reluctance, as is 
evident from the testimony of Dwight 
and others) to surrender as gracefully 
as possible, the doubtful superiority 
which they felt they could no longer 
maintain. As, therefore, those large 
“religious bodies,” that used only to 
be tolerated in America, are irrevoc- 
ably committed to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, from the very fact of their having 
made it at once the useful hunter and 
the worrying beagle, whereby they se- 
parated the feeble Church-twins of 
America from their lawful dam, and 
coursed them into that venison con- 
dition which, being peculiarly agree- 
able to Deputy Reed’s gusto (vol. i. 
p- 153), accounts for the circumstance 
of his considering this ‘alteration as a 
most felicitous improvement” (vol. ii. 
pp- 134-141); so we could attach no 
manner of value to the testimony of 
these bodies in favour of the voluntary 
system, even had it been produced, 
because they must know that any other 
testimony of a formal, direct, and dif- 
ferent kind, would indelibly brand 
them with inconsistency: whereas, ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, what 
we cannot admit for the sake of truth, 
that the American Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists have so far aposta- 
tised from their original establishment 
principles, as now to concur with their 
old enemies in lauding the voluntary 
system which they recently despised ,— 
every person must see that these bodies 
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having never, at any period, been so 
thoroughly and extensively established 
as to carry with them the character 
and influence of one national church, 
and having now bid final farewell to 
the prospect of ever regaining the very 
poor and partial state-favour they once 
enjoyed, might be tempted — not un- 
naturally in such circumstances — to 
make a virtue of necessity, by chiming 
in with the popular hosannas in favour 
of voluntaryism, rather than continue 
to assert an abstract principle, which, 
besides yielding them no practical 
benefit, would inevitably cover them 
with public odium, as it formerly ex- 
posed them to “ irreligious violence.” 


Having thus disposed of the alleged 
testimony in support of the voluntary 
system, we now proceed to examine 
the remaining part of Reed’s evidence, 
namely, that “ Facr is unanimously in 
its favour.” 

Now this averment of his, we are 
quite in a condition to disprove, by a 
variety of counter-details given by other 
writers ; but because this supple wit- 
ness has, to suit his own purpose, 
claimed the benefit of the common 
concession, that “ testimony obtained 
from reluctant witnesses always re- 
ceives weight in a court of justice” 
(vol. ii. p. 141); therefore, to please 
him, we shall content ourselves with 
eliciting a thorough refutation of his 
preceding averment, from the mouth 
of a reluctant witness: and, to please 
him still more, that witness shall be 
himself! Little did this vain and va- 
pouring claqueur imagine, that when 
he was twaddling about sights and 
sects, suppers and sermons, manners 
and mint-julep, he was all the while 
laying in pickle a rod of retribution for 
his own especial exposure and chas- 
tisement; and never, certainly, did the 
Latin proverb, Quem Deus vult, &c., 
receive a more signal confirmation than 
in the present case. Even if the facts 
inadvertently let out by- this witness 
had indicated a sound and salutary 
state of religion and morals — these 
facts, we submit, could not fairly have 
been placed to the credit of the volun- 
tary system, inasmuch as the Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding their destitu- 
tions, have always been reaping impor- 
tant benefits from the establishment 
principles, habits, and associations, car- 
ried of old by their ancestors from the 
mother-land ; and just as little could 
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their existing ignorance, barbarism, 
and immorality, be fairly set down to 
the discredit of the legislative system, 
inasmuch as that system was but very 
partially tried among them, within cer- 
tain indulged localities, and that, too, 
in the most feeble, divided, and ob- 
noxious forms. With these explana- 
tions, the voluntary principle, though 
possessing many extraneous and acci- 
dental advantages in America, may 
justly be held responsible, upon the 
whole, for the extent to which the 
establishment-system has only partially 
succeeded in that country: and as the 
tests employed to ascertain the practi- 
cal value of either, should only be such 
as are widest and most extensive in 
operation, we shall confine ourselves as 
much as possible to tests of this com- 
prehensive kind, while we now ex- 
amine the Facts illustrative of the vo- 
luntary system, as these are presented 
to us in Deputy Reed’s own account 
of American religion and morality. 

What we strenuously maintain as a 
leading position is, that the present 
state of Reticion, both among pastors 
and people, in the trans-Atlantic re- 
public, so far from testifying in favour 
of the voluntary system, ts decidedly 
against it. Letus look at this, as re- 
gards THE PEOPLE. 

1. The first fact, which we shall 
adduce to shew how far voluntary 
effort has failed to imbue the commu- 
nity with sound religious principle is, 
the general character of their political 
representatives. Surely, in a country 
like America, where the right of voting 
for members of congress amounts al- 
most to universal suffrage, the manner 
in which the elective franchise is exer- 
cised must furnish one of the most 
comprehensive and accurate tests ima- 
ginable, as to the piety and intelligence 
of the great bulk of the people. The 
sort of men returned to congress, is a 
pretty safe illustration of the sort of 
men who sent them there. Now, 
making due allowance for certain emi- 
nent exceptions, the general character 
of the American senators is just as low 
as it can well be. At the elections,— 
finding that, if they were known to be- 
long to a particular sect, they would 
lose the votes of the rival sects, who 
are jealous of each other,—and that if 
they acknowledged themselves favour- 
able to religion, the myriads of repub- 
lican infidels would be in arms against 
them, —it is their common practice to 
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profess that they belong to no Christian 
denomination in particular, which just 
means that they are men of no religion 
at all. Forthe most part, indeed, they 
are a set of ignorant, prating, unprin- 
cipled, needy adventurers; and so 
strongly do they stand in contrast with 
those ideas of senatorial independence, 
dignity, virtue, and accomplishment 
which Reed himself had formed from 
our British representatives (of whom it 
is difficult to say whether their own 
average worth or the general character 
of their constituents, reflects the greater 
credit on that establishment - system 
under which they have alike been edu- 
cated), that even this reluctant witness 
shall give his corroboration, cheap as 
we hold it to be, to the truth and accu- 
racy of the preceding statements. After 
telling us that the American congress 
“is now unusually rich in distinguished 
men,” he goes on to say,— 


“* Yet I must candidly admit that it 
fell somewhat below my expectations ; 
nor do I think, on the whole, that the 
representation is worthy of the people. 
It has less of a religious character than 
you would expect from so religious a 
people ; and it has also less of an inde- 
pendent character than should belong to 
so thriving a people. But, as matters 
stand, it is now only a sacrifice for the 
thriving man to be a member of con- 
gress; while, to the needy man, it is a 
strong temptation. In this state of 
things it is not wonderful that the less 
worthy person should labour hard to 
gain an election; or that, when it is 
gained, he should consider his own inter- 
ests rather than those of his constitu- 
ents. The good Americans must look to 
this, and not suffer themselves to be ab- 
sorbed in the farm and merchandise ; 
lest on an emergency they should be 
surprised to find their fine country and 
all its fine prospects in the hands of a 
few ambitious and ill-principled dema- 
gogues.”” (Vol. i. pp. 30, 31.) 


Here the purposely subdued terms 
in which this witness acknowledges 
that the congress “ has less of a reli- 
gious character than you would expect” 
are deserving of especial notice. “ Ex- 
pect!” Why, a political assembly is 
not expected to be of a religious cha- 
racter,— no, not even though it be 
elected by a religious people. All that 
one usually expects of such an assem- 
bly, as far as concerns religion, is that, 
when occasionally introduced, it shall 
be treated and spoken of with becom- 
ing decorum and respect. It is quite 
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clear, then, that had religion received 
no particular treatment when our De- 
puty was present in congress, the mere 
omission of it could neither have ex- 
cited surprise, nor called for remark. 
Equally clear is it that, had religion 
been treated with common decorum and 
respect, le would either have passed over 
such an occurrence as an ordinary thing, 
ot he would have bestowed upon it a 
tribute of commendation. And, conse- 
quently, his sly and muffled statement 
that the congress has “ less of a reli- 
gious character” than comports with 
the very moderate expectations which 
men form of a political assembly, is 
just equivalent to an admission that re- 
ligion was not treated by its members 
with the common decorum “ you would 
expect ;” but that, what with jeering 
and cheering, they endeavoured, as we 
know their manner is, to empty out 
upon it, the filth of their insolent con- 
tempt. Now, for this state of things 
the voluntaiy system is distinctly re- 
sponsible,— because, subdivided into 
innumerable absurd sectaries, nei- 
ther possessing the education, nor fur- 
nishing the sober and sound instruc- 
tion, nor exercising the diffused moral 
influence which alone, under God’s 
blessing, can give a correct tone to pub- 
lic sentiment—these voluntary sectaries 
have not the intelligence, or the mu- 
tual confidence, or the union of inter- 
est and of purpose—- without which, 
better representatives, even ifthey could 
get them, will never be returned there. 
Jealous of each other’s honour and ag- 
grandisement, the Baptists will not 
elect an Episcopalian, and the Presby- 
terians will not vote for a Methodist. 
They must, therefore, have represen- 
tatives without religion. Nor are the 
vices of the voluntary cheval de bataille 
very different among ourselves, curbed 
and bridled though it be. As far as 
its power goes, it has done what it can 
to tramp into dung the character of 
the British legislature. It has staled 
upon the floor of parliament such un- 
seemly ordure as Mr. Wakley of the 
Lancet and Dr. Bowring of the West- 
minster, Mr. John Wilkes and Mr. 
Whittle Harvey, Gulley the prize- 
fighter, and Bish the lottery-man, Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe and Mr. Down 
Gillon, Buckingham the unfortunate, 
and Roebuck the penny pamphleteer. 
Nevertheless, “ Fact,” says Deputy 
Reéd, “ is unanimously in its favour.” 
2. A second fact, illustrative of the 
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voluntary system as affecting religion 
in America, is, the indifference of the 
people to supply themselves with com- 
petent religious instructors. 

What we have to say upon this point, 
in addition to the proofs of it we have 
already extracted from several of the 
American reports, shall be given chiefly 
in the words of our Congregational wit- 
ness, who evidently did not see the 
bearing of his own admissions. By far 
the largest sects in the United States 
are those of the Baptists and Methodists, 
the greater proportion of whose pre- 
tended pastors are lay-labourers wholl 
destitute of education. As Reed tells 
us (vol. ii. p. 98) that the American 
Methodists “‘ are beginning to take de- 
cided measures to secure an educated 
ministry,” it is plain from this, that they 
have hitherto put up with an unedu- 
cated ministry. He further says, in the 
same page, that among this body “ there 
is a considerable measure of ignorance 
and extravagance” —‘they depend here, 
as every where, rather on their method, 
than the talent of their minisiry.” On 
the state of education among the Baptist 
preachers, he distinctly acknowledges 
(vol. i. p. 87) that, “ next to the Me- 
thodists, the Baptists perhaps, were 
wanting on this subject.” Again he 
lets out, at page 89, that “ out of 4500 
Baptist churches, there were 2000, not 
only void of educated pastors, but void 
of pastors of any kind.” But as he 
advances,—his evidence on the incom- 
petency of the Baptist pastors becomes 
still more explicit. 


“ It is (he says) exceedingly difficult 
to ascertain their strength ; and it is yet 
more so to determine on the number of their 
pastors; for the office of minister, elder, 
and deacon are made to run into each 
other, so as to confound distinction. 
Their educated teachers are very few ; their 
uneducated and self-constituted teachers 
are surprisingly numerous. In this dis- 
organised state [of voluntaryism] Mr. 
Campbell came amongst them with his 
new light; and now nothing is heard of 
but Camelism, as it is called. Campbell 
has succeeded to an alarming extent. 
He denounces every body ; he unsettles 
every thing, and settles nothing; and 
there is great present DISTRACTION and 
SCANDAL. (Reed, vol. i. p. 196.) 


Nay, even among the Presbyterian 
and Congregational pastors, who are 
thought to possess what passes for 
education in America, matters, if De- 
puty Reed is to be believed, are not 
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much better; at least their style of 
preaching, as often as he has occasion 
to notice it, is invariably spoken of in 
a tone of dissatisfaction, which indi- 
cates his sense of their pastoral incom- 
petency. Take the following specimens. 
Of Mr. Stearns, a Congregationalist, he 
says (vol. i. p. 86) his sermon “ did not 
carry the auditors sufficiently from the 
preacher to the subject.” Lower down, 
in the same page, “ the sermon (at the 
Congregational convention) was plain 
and orthodox; but it was orthodoxy 
with effort, and orthodoxy fearing to 
offend.” While we remark, in passing, 
that this acknowledged “ fearing to 
offend” is an evil inseparable from the 
voluntary system, inasmuch as its mi- 
nisters are needy dependents on their 
people—we find Deputy Reed blaming 
the next sermon he heard, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


“Tt did not awaken much attention. 
There was too much of Jove, and Mi- 
nerva, and Penelope in it ; and too little 
of pointed appeal and Christian obliga- 
tion.” (Vol. i. p. 188.) 


Further on (at page 322, vol. i.), 
speaking of another occasion — 


“ The preacher was certainly out of 
his place in the pulpit. His subject was 
man’s mortality. It should have told in 
some degree ; yet it interested no one, 
He abounded in exclamations, and ended 
in an apostrophe, which issued as from 
marble lips, and froze as they fell.” 


Again, alluding to the great camp 


meeting near the Rappahannock, he 
says— 


“ The preacher was without education, 
and he had small regard either to logic 
or grammar. His high-sounding terms 
and sentiments stood in strange opposi- 
tion to the general poverty and incorrect- 
ness of his expressions” (vol. i. p. 272). 
“It was evident the previous services had 
produced no deep or controlling impres- 
sion. The afternoon service was very 
Similar in effect. The preacher made 
a feeble use of a powerful passage.” 
(Vol. i. pp. 273, 274.) 


Endless, indeed, are such remarks 
as these — 


“ The preacher was feeble and noisy, 
with good intentions” (vol. i. p. 304). 
Dr. Wheeler's sermon, at Burlington 
College, “‘ wanted harmony. There was a 
frequent effort to be fine, which ended 


in being turgid and abstruse.” (Vol. i. 
p- 428.) 


More curious still, however, is the 
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deliberate preference which our deputy 
gives to the preaching of the American 
necroes. After quoting the conclud- 
ing part of one of their sermons, he 
actually adds (vol. i. p. 222) that 


“In sense and in feeling, both in 
prayer and address, they were equal to 
the whites ; and in free and pointed ex- 
pression much superior. Indeed, I know 
not that while I was in America I lis- 
tened to a peroration of an address that 
was superior to the one I have briefly 
noted to you.” 


Now all this, we take it, is pretty 
well for a specimen of the voluntary 
system, as regards the incompetency 
of its preachers in the United States. 
Yet “ Fact,” says Deputy Reed, “ is 
unanimously in its favour !” 

3. A third fact, which must condemn 
American voluntaryism to the rooted 
disgust of every judicious Christian, 
and every enlightened patriot, is, the 
real character of its pretended religious 
revivals. 

Between that spiritual “ refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,” which 
every Christian should be taught to 
seek in becoming privacy, and the 
working up of a great public stir about 
the matter at certain seasons, there is a 
wide and important distinction. As it 
is a main requisite in the Christian life 
that grace in the believer’s heart should 
be characterised by a steady progression ; 
or, in the words of Dr. Beecher, that the 
believer should pursue an “ even and 
luminous course ;” or, in the words of 
Scripture, that “ the inward man should 
be renewed day by day; so the very 
prevalence of that spiritual deadness 
among the Americans, which seems to 
furnish such urgent occasion for their 
revivals, is not only an unwholesome 
state of things that ought not to be; 
but furnishes one of the severest satires 
upon the inefficiency of the voluntary 
system that a reflecting mind can think 
of. That this prevalent moral deadness, 
so decisive of the utter powerlessness 
of the voluntary priuciple, either to 
maintain spiritual vitality, or to check 
the tendency to degenerate, is inva- 
riably the proximate cause which calls 
into action the contemptible expedients 
made use of to bring about your public 
revivals, appears evident, not only from 
the whole phenomena of these modern 
monstrosities, but especially from the 
following quotations. Thus, speaking 
of a revival which took place at Lex- 
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ington about six years ago, Reed tells 
us (vol. i. p. 185) that “ at that time 
vital religion was in a very low state, 
and infidelity and unitarianism were be- 
coming fearfully predominant amongst 
the people.” To the same purpose 
we are told, respecting a recent re- 
vival at Northampton, in Massachusetts 
(vol. i. p. 376), that “ at the close of 
the year (1833) the state of religion 
was low ; religious meetings (mark this) 
were thinly attended ; and great apathy 
prevailed.” More copious still is the 
subjoined evidence, incorporated in 
Reed’s Narrative (vol. i. p. 393), 
touching another revival which took 
place in Amherst College, in 1827. 
The person who writes it had been a 
student there. 


‘* For a considerable time previous, the 
subject of religion in college had fallen 
into great neglect ; even the outward forms 
were very faintly observed. I had never 
heard the subject mentioned among the 
students, except as matter of reproach 
and ridicule. A majority of the students 
were avowedly destitute of piety ; and of 
these a large portion were open or secret 
infidels ; and many went to every length 
they could reach of levity, profaneness, 
and dissipation.” 


But to prove that these extraordinary 
revivals are universally preceded by 
extraordinary ungodliness and immo- 
rality, we shall only add the testimony 
of Reed himself, who tells us (vol. ii. 
p- 3) that “ usually there is a previous 
state of spiritual depression amongst the 
religious people, and of irreligion and 
increasing wickedness in the neighbour- 
hood.” Of course, then, as long as 
such a melancholy state of things con- 
tinues, the places of worship will be 
“ thinly attended,” the pew-rents will 
be poorly paid, the chapel-trustees will 
not have funds to meet current expenses, 
and the ministers will be nearly starving. 
Some extraordinary expedients, there- 
fore, must at length be resorted to, for 
drawing hearers and payers to the con- 
gregation; just like the extraordinary 
expedients made use of to gain cus- 
tomers by the pushing young fish- 
monger who was not thriving in busi- 
ness. Accordingly, the irreligious are 
beset in their houses—they are im- 
plored to come to church—théy are 
subjected to a high-steam-pressure of 
religious appliances and excitements— 
they are worked up into fanatics or 
fashioned into formalists--the pews, 
for a time, are better filled and better 
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paid for, till the unfailing reaction 
succeeds — after which, another revival 
must just be tried again, to bring more 
grist to the mill. 

Now, what is the real character of 
all this?) Why, it is just a condition 
of the most vicious extremes imaginable, 
It is a condition of gross and aggra- 
vated guilt in the first instance, followed 
by an apparent depth of contrition too 
extravagant to last; and which, again, 
is almost always succeeded by a relapse 
into still more appalling wickedness, 
We learn, accordingly (vol. i. p. 187), 
that “ not a few, who had thus pro- 
fessed religion, afterwards fell away ; 
and that since—neither revivals, nor 
cholera, nor any thing had touched 
them.” Your modern American re- 
vival, therefore, is what we freely make 
a present of to voluntaryism. It has 
nothing of the progression, and quiet- 
ness, and steadiness of true religion 
about it. It is the temporary abase- 
ment and remorse of the jaded pro- 
fligate, who, being curbed but not 
changed, is only waiting for a recruital 
of resources to dash, as formerly, into 
recklessness and ruin. It is the short 
interval of honesty practised by the 
newly liberated convict, until his ap- 
petite and idleness hurry him once 
more into his furtiveness and fetters. 
It is the morning abstinence of the 
beastly and bloated drunkard, whose 
tears and tremblings continue only till 
he besots himself again with his vile 
pernicious indulgences. Nay, as far as 
religion is concerned in the character 
of the American people, we have the 
reluctant testimony of Reed himself to 
shew, that it is all in the vicious ez- 
tremes of frigidity on the one hand, 
or of fanaticism on the other. Thus, 
comparing their character to their cli- 
mate, he says, “ It may be hot, it may 
be cold; but when it is cold it freezes, 
and when it is hot it burns” (vol. ii. 
p- 281). In short, the very existence 
of rEvivaLs in America, with their 
EXTRAORDINARY accompaniments of 
‘“ protracted meetings,” aud “ new 
measures,” and “ anxious seats,” (vols. 
i. and ii. passim,) plainly shews that the 
ORDINARY means of religious instruc- 
tion, furnished by the voluntary system, 
with its inseparable appendages of de- 
fective education, sectarian controver- 
sies, incompetent, nee!y, and depend- 
ent preachers, little towns overcrowded 
with meeting-houses, and immense 
districts left destitute of any, have 
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roved utterly inefficacious upon the 
habits and principles of the people. 
That system, indeed, is the fruitful 
parent of the said revivals and ‘* new 
measures,” which (besides their de- 
spicable character as a mere pushing 
for customers, like the puffings of our 
pushing young fishmonger, who could 
not succeed in the ordinary way) must 
ever be revolting to every pious and 
intelligent mind, from their injurious 
influence on the interests of true reli- 
gion and the sobrieties of social life. 
American voluntaryism, not being able 
by its ordinary resources to secure a 
public respect for religion, has been 
driven to the expedient of practising 
those mountebank exhibitions deno- 
minated revivals. Resorted to without 
the authority of Scripture, and fitted 
only to awaken the just contempt of 
every reflecting man, their ignorant and 
interested abettors (for whom we can 
find no better apology than that their 
“ poverty, and not their will, consents ”) 
little dream of the sneers and scoffings 
they are giving rise to, in the natural 
scepticism of the unrenewed mind. 
For twenty terrified profligates, whom 
they may succeed in getting to pay 
seat-rents for half a year in their meet- 
ing-houses,——they are making, by the 
poverty-urged indiscretions of their 
zeal, more than a hundred irreclaim- 
able infidels. So much for the triumphs 
of the voluntary system! Nevertheless, 
“ Fact,” says Deputy Reed, * is una- 
nimously in its favour.” 

4. But, lastly, what does “ racr”’ 
say for the voluntary system in Ame- 
rica, as affecting the morals of the 
people ? 

Of the extent to which their “ Tem- 
perance”’ societies are indicative of pre- 
vailing habits of intoxication, just as 
their revivals and relapses are proof of 
existing irreligion, very little need be 
said—nor must any mighty wise per- 
son remind us that the vice of drinking 
is only too common in our own country, 
or that temperance societies are both 
needed and multiplying among our- 
selves. Between voluntary-America 
and establishment-Britain, there is an 
important difference in this matter: 
and the difference is, that, in the former, 
the excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
till lately universal, obtains very gene- 
rally even yet throughout all classes of 
the community; while, in the latter, 
such an excess is neither common 
nor tolerated in the respectable ranks 
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of British society, among whom our 
Church Establishments maintain a 
wholesome moral influence—but is 
confined almost entirely to those poor 
and worthless objects who, from igno- 
rance and profligacy, combined with 
that destitution of decent clothing 
which profligacy produces, refuse to 
avail themselves of the church instruc- 
tion which our country so wisely pro- 
vides. Temperance societies were re- 
sorted to in the United States as an 
extraordinary expedient for the refor- 
mation of the community, whom the 
ordinary resources of a feeble, divided, 
fanatical, ignorant, poverty-struck and 
uninfluential voluntaryism had failed to 
discipline into sober habits ; whereas, 
in Great Britain, they have been called 
into existence by a few amiable enthu- 
siasts, as much for the purpose of pre- 
venting the formation of intemperate 
propensities, as for checking the evil 
where it prevails among that degraded 
portion of our population, whom neither 
churchism, nor voluntaryism, nor any 
other ism in the world, apart from the 
Divine influence, will bring within the 
hearing and appliances of the gospel. 
Drinking, though somewhat abated of 
late years in America, is still its pre- 
vailing vice. Step up, Deputy Reed, 
and bear witness to this. 


“* Towards daybreak we drew near to 
Owensville. It was a market-day. We 
pansed at the inn, and I alighted for the 
sake of seeing the persons assembled, 
The day was hot, and it was an excuse 
for drinking ; and most of them were 
availing themselves of this excuse, by 
the use of some of the many mixtures 
which are prepared at these bars. Here, 
as EVERY WHERE, mint julep [a mixture 
of brandy with the juice of mint leaves] 
was the favourite draught ; and two of 
them had certainly drank too freely.” — 
(Vol. i. p. 190.) 


Now, we are not going to make more 
of this edifying spectacle than fairly 
appears upon the face of it. That a 
number of country people should take 
a glass together on a market-day is 
common enough, we admit. But our 
readers will please to observe, from 
the preceding extract, that this drink- 
ing took place a little after daybreak — 
that the drinking was general —that it 
did not consist of beer, cr of some 
simple dilutions which might have 
quenched thirst without inducing in- 
toxication, but that the drinking party 
about daybreak were availing them- 
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selves of an excuse for indulging their 
prevailing love of ardent spirits ; and 
that, instead of this having been a se- 
lected scene in some peculiarly drunken 
neighbourhood, which Deputy Reed 
might have visited to acquaint himself 
with the more local and limited defects 
in American morality, it was one which 
occurred incidentally in the course of 
his journey, and which, as we shall 
soon shew, was found to be but too 
prevalent throughout the whole line of 
his pilgrimage. But what we entreat 
our readers to attend to more parti- 
cularly is the deputy’s confession, that 
“ EVERY WHERE mint julep was the 
favourite draught,” without excepting 
one province, or one denomination of 
voluntaries, or one condition of society. 
Denomination of voluutaries, indeed ! 
Why, at the great religious camp- 
meeting which took place near the 


Rappahannock, he actually informs us 
that 


** There was a man, about half a mile 
distant, who had made a venture with 
a couple of barrels of distilled liquor.” — 
(Vol. i. p. 296.) 


What Deputy Reed means by pre- 
fixing to this remark a declaration that 
he did not “ see either wine or spirits 
on the ground ;” and what he means by 
adding that the said liquor-seller must 
have had “ a bad speculation, for I never 
observed a single person near him,” is 
made pretty plain, not only by his 
acknowledgment that he saw one per- 
son drunk, who (as we learn from 
page 274) rudely interrupted the ser- 
vice, but also from the facts, that 
even far-sighted deputies don’t usually 
see what is going on half a mile off, 
and that liquor-sellers seldom toil 
themselves to carry their barrels into 
the woods, without the certainty of a 
tolerably fair demand. The man, no 
doubt, had a shrewd guess from expe- 
rience, that the throats, which must 
have been pretty thirsty from “ singing 
without ceasing ”’ (vol. 1. p. 274), would 
not object to a little customary wetting 
—voluntary throats though they were. 
No; nor does our gossipping deputy 
exempt from this scandal any condi- 
tion of American society. The persons 
whom he saw drinking mint-brandy, 
shortly after daybreak, in the inn’at 
Owensville, were neither market-gar- 
deners, nor drovers, nor dog-fanciers, 
nor travelling tinkers. Among them 
there was a Captain Gray ;--and lest 
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any one should suppose that such ha- 
bits are not common among American 
gentlemen of his station, we find from 
Reed that, in the same group, there 
was a “ Colonel Ball, and Colonel ; 
his name has slipped me”’ (vol.i. p. 191). 
Are we to be told that though this might 
have been the case with a few vulgar 
militia officers, neither their number 
nor their station were such as to jus- 
tify us in imputing a similar habit to 
the mass of respectable transatlantic 
society? Well, then, while simply 
protesting that we impute nothing 
which the witness Reed does not force 
upon us,— let us take a short peep at 
the state of temperance among that class 
of genteel people who are in circum- 
stances to take a pleasure excursion to 
see Weyer’s Cave. Our deputy is de- 
scribing the crowded inn, after the party 
had enjoyed the spectacle. 





“The two upper rooms were crowded 
with females, who were waiting in suc- 
cession to enjoy the use of a single 
looking-glass, that they might arrange 
their dresses, and put themselves above 
ridicule. Below, the two rooms were 
equally thronged with men, who were 
making way to the bar for their potion 
of mint-julep, and other favourite mix- 
tures. Many preferred to rely on the 
pure spirit, than on mixtures of any kind. 
All, perhaps, thought that the occasion, 
which is one of much fatigue, and of ex- 
posure to great differences of temperature, 
would justify the use of some portion ; 
but many were not contented with a little. 
I never saw at any other time so Many 
PERSONS the worse for the use of spirituous 
liquors.” (Vol. i. p. 236.) 


On another occasion, speaking of 
“a delegation composed of the success- 
Jul and superior manufacturers of New 

York,” who had sat down to their wine 
after dining in a steam-boat, he says : 


‘* They used it inordinately. The tum- 
bler was in some cases preferred to the 
glass. As the wine entered, the wit, 
such as it was, got out; it was witless 
and vile enough. But I took warning, 
and went above.” (Vol. i. p. 330.) 


Or, in other words, such was the 
state of moral propriety among these 
“ successful and superior manufacturers 
of New York,” where voluntary mi- 
nisters and meeting-houses are more 
numerous than in any other town of 
the republic, that besides brutalising 
themselves with wine, their conversa- 
tion was so disgusting for its blasphemy 
or obscenity, that the deputy was forced 
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to rétire. And then, illustrative of the 
sobriety of that still higher class of 
Americans who frequent the transat- 
lantic Cheltenhams and Harrowgates, 
we are presented with the following 
sketch of the state of matters at the 
White Sulphur springs : 


«There were about sixty MEN under 
the verandas, picking their teeth, cross- 
ing their legs, scratching their heads, 
yawning, spitting ; deep in the blues, if 
appearances did not wholly deceive one. 
There is a good deal of gambling and 
dissipation here.” (Vol. i. p. 207.) 


If there be any thing very wicked in 
conduct, or very irreligious in principle, 
among young men in this country, they 
are generally not very forward to pro- 
claim it, and least of all to strangers in 
a stage-coach. But in America, that 
paradise of voluntaryism, it is different. 


“ We took up three passengers here,” 
says the deputy, ‘‘ and did not improve 
by the exchange ; they were young men, 
and all of them, I fear, deeply versed in 
sin. One, a disappointed lover, and 
seeking his cure in dissipation ; the others, 
of good connexions and better taught, but 
flippant in inFiveuity, disrespectful of 
others, and shameless for themselves. All 
were pursuing pleasure in the gratifica- 
tion of their passions.” (Vol. i. p. 208.) 


Of the state of public moral senti- 
ment, under the feeble counteractives 
of voluntaryism at Baltimore, we are 
led to form a very melancholy judg- 
ment, from the astounding fact that an 
indecent picture was permitted to be 
exhibited there, as a show to be paid 
for; of which picture Deputy Reed 
says, “ I can only hope it was quickly 
starved out” (vol. i. p. 302); but which, 
in the prevailing tone of morality in 
Great Britain, would have been instantly 
put down by magisterial authority. 

At Sandusky, where, with the small 
population of 700, there are two places 
of worship, one for the Presbyterians, 
and the other for the Episcopal Me- 
thodists, the deputy says: 


“The state of religion was evidently 


very low here. I overheard obscene 
conversation ; and I heard more swearing, 
and saw more Subbath breaking, than I 
had before witnessed. There were many 
groceries, as they call themselves, here— 
groggeries, as their enemies call them— 
and they were all full.” [This was on a 
Sabbath day.] ‘* Manners,” he adds, 
“‘ which are consequent on religion and 
morality, were proportionably affected.” 
(Vol. i. p. 139.) 
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Three gentlemen (“ but,” says he, 
“if just terms are to be applied to 
them, they must be the opposite of 
this”) joined him in the stage-coach 
to Marion : 

‘* One was a colonel, another a lawyer 
and magistrate, and the third a consider- 
able farmer. To me they were always 
civil; but amongst themselves they. were 
evidently accustomed to blasphemous and 
corrupt conversation. I was much grieved 
and disappointed, for I had met with 
nothing so bad.” (Vol.i. p. 148.) 


How Deputy Reed can say that 
these persons were civil, who were all 
the while offending his ears with blas- 
phemy and obscenity, we are not able 
to conjecture. But that the varied 
evidence which we have now extracted 
from his book, abounding with much 
more to the same purpose, and relating 
to all ranks of men in America, is 
proof conclusive of such gross and ge- 
neral immorality, as is wholly un- 
known to, and never could be toler- 
ated by, the analogous circles in this 
country, must be admitted, we think, 
by every unprejudiced observer. If 
the general tone of moral sentiment 
throughout the republic were in a 
sound state, such people, instead of 
getting drunk by daybreak ; or requir- 
ing barrels of distilled liquor at revival 
meetings; or besotting themselves at 
pleasure excursions with ladies ; or 
shewing that they were “ superior 
manufacturers” of blackguardism; or 
drinking deep of mint-julep at Sulphur 
Springs; or sporting infidelity, blas- 
phemy, and obscenity, in stage-coaches 
and steam-boats, would be compelled 
to mend their manners. As to the 
foul and pervading immorality of their 
slave-system, we shall notice that 
under a subsequent head. Mean- 
while, the voluntary system has cer- 
tainly very little to be proud of in 
such a state of things. But no matter, 
“ Fact, (says Deputy Reed) is unani- 
mously in its favour.” ! 


Turning, then, from these facts illus- 
trative of the powerlessness of volun- 
taryism for maintaining a general and 
commanding moral influence among 
the lay community, let us recur for a 
little to the voluntary system, as affect- 
ing the character and condition of their 
pastors ; and on this we shall be very 
brief indeed. 


Reed tells us, that the entire body 
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of American pastors constitute “ a 
REGENERATED MINISTRY.” We should 
suppose he means the orthodox alone, 
though he does not sayso. Nay, since 
the poor Episcopalians are the only 
exceptions he makes, one might natu- 
rally conclude that he deems all the 
others unobjectionable. But let us 
attend to his details, as illustrative of 
their regeneration. 

1. Many of them are guilty of 
practising the most extravagant indis- 
cretions. 


‘* In fact, a number of young and raw 
men, previously unknown to the ministry, 
and without pastoral experience, instead 
of giving themselves ‘ to reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer,’ have chosen this 
shorter method to ministerial efficiency ; 
and the effect, wherever it has reached, 
has been exceedingly calamitous. They 
have announced themselves as the re- 
vival preachers; and have chosen to 
itinerate over the church; unsettling 
every thing, and settling nothing. They 
have denounced pastors, with whom they 
could not compare ; men of tried and ap- 
proved piety, as hypocrites, formalists, 
‘dumb dogs,’ and as ‘ leading their 
people to hell.’ They have denounced 
the Christians who listened to them; 
and have made submission to their me- 
chanism the test of their conversion. 
They have addressed the sinner, under 
the name of fidelity, in harsh, severe, 
and bitter terms ; and have been covetous 
either of submission or opposition. The 
endearments and ties of relative life have 
been sacrificed to the bitter zeal which 
has taught the child to disrespect the 
parent, and the parent to cast off the 
child. They have made, as many have 
recently in our own land, great, if not 
full pretensions, to inspiration ; and have 
taught people to rely on impulse and im. 
pression in offering what has been called 
the prayer of faith. They have encou- 
raged females to lead in prayer in pro- 
miscuous and public assemblies ; and, in 
fact, have revived all the irregularities of 
the Corinthian church, as though they 
had been placed on record, to be copied, 
and not avoided.” (Vol. ii. pp. 41, 42.) 


2. As another specimen of the Ame- 
rican regenerated ministry, we may 
quote the following examples of their 
want of principle : 


“‘ It is no uncommon thing,” he says, 
to find the man who was a Congrega- 
tional pastor to-day, a Presbyterian to- 
morrow. What is much more important 
to observe is, that the great numbers of 
Congregationalists, both ministers and 
people, who have passed into the Pres- 
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byterian church, have not forgotten their 
predilection for a more simple and less 
restricted form of government. This has 
operated silently, but with power ; and 
the effects begin to be seen and felt. It 
has contributed, certainly, in its measure, 
to that conflict of opinion and conduct 
which I have already noticed.” (Vol. ii, 
p- 80.) 


More unprincipled still is the con- 
duct of many of the Presbyterian re- 
generated pastors, who, having sworn 
to the Calvinistic creed of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, are in the 
habit of teaching certain heterodox 
doctrines specified by our Deputy,—- 
concerning which he remarks,—- 


“« These statements are indeed of a 
startling character, especially as found 
in fellowship with the Westminster Con- 
fession. I have good reason to know that 
they faithfully represent the opinions of 
many.” (Vol. ii. p. 67.) ‘ These spe- 
culations have carried many, who saw 
none of the difficulties, into the wildest 
opinions of moral power and human per- 
fectibility which the wildest Pelagianism 
ever produced. The evil has certainly 
been great. The seeds of division and 
animosity have been widely sown.”— 
(Vol. ii. p. 68.) 


3. But the prime evil of American 
voluntaryism is the unfaithfulness and 
time-serving which it generates in the 
pastors. Look at their conduct on the 
subject of sLavery. Acknowledging, 
as they privately do, that slave-holding 
is both inhuman and unscriptural, they 
are, nevertheless, destitute alike of the 
high principle and moral courage that 
should boldly and unceasingly denounce 
it. They dare not speak out against this 
monstrous evil, just because they are 
dependent upon the voluntary contri- 
butions of a slave-trafficking people. 
Even Deputy Reed (with all his sound 
theory and flash opposition to it) not 
only permitted himself to accept the 
hospitality of the hoary slave-master, 
Deacon Norris, without either reproving 
the old flesh-monger, or in any way 
evincing his disapprobation, but even 
endeavours to hold him up in an en- 
gaging light, and speaks of him with a 
tenderness which is truly disgraceful. 
(Vol. i. p. 288.) What respect is due 
to the unhallowed truckling and time- 
serving of these American voluntary 
pastors, who have more regard for their 
bread than their duty, may be inferred 
from the subjoined reproof by one of 
their fastest friends : 
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«O ye ministers of the cross, in the 
land of the pilgrim fathers! why have 
ye been so gentle and forbearing in your 
denunciations of one of the greatest curses 
that ever scourged humanity, or that ever 
blighted the fair fame of your noble and 
enterprising country? Cease, we beseech 
you, your advocacy of the colonisation 
deception, and stand up, as men of God 
ought to do, for the equality of the black 
man with the white; and you may then 
hope to become the deliverers of your 
country in that day of desperate sorrow, 
which must soon overtake every slave- 
holding nation!” (Evang. Mag.for July, 
p- 279.) 


4. Much might we here adduce as to 
the private moral deportment, the vile 
tobacco-chewing, the tippling habits, 
and the serious practical inconsisten- 
cies of many of these regenerated pas- 
tors; but our limits compel us to 
draw to a close. A few sentences, 
however, we must add, respecting the 
temporal provision which American 
voluntaryism supplies for the stated 
support of ministers. In Deputy 
Reed’s Case of the Dissenters, he 
states that these ministers have “ a 
better average reward for ministration 
than in our own country.” If he mean 
the average reward which the voluntary 
system provides for its starving apos- 
tles in Great Britain, we shall not dis- 
pute it. But if he wishes to have it 
believed that the voluntary pastors in 
America are better supported than our 
established clergy, we can only admire 
the Deputy’s talent for “ making much 
of a little good scenery when there is 
not a great deal to be had.” (Vol. i. 
p- 93.) The eleven thousand Ameri- 
can “ ministers” (as he facetiously 
calls them, including the Methodist 
and Baptist lay-labourers) do not re- 
ceive an average income of 801. per 
annum !* Hence the fact so fully esta- 
blished by the quotations we have 
given from several of the annual re- 
ports of their religious societies, that 
the greater portion of their pastors are 
obliged, from necessity, to follow va- 
rious worldly occupations. Nor is it 
possible that the matter should be 
otherwise under the caprices and divi- 
sions of the voluntary system. In 
many of their towns, with only a small 
and struggling population, where they 
have a voluntary minister not only for 
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every hundred people, but for every dis- 
satisfied score that hives off from exist- 
ing meeting-houses, the provision can- 
not, in the nature of things, be such as 
may enable the pastor to give himself 
wholly to his ministry, or to be re- 
spected abroad, or to be hospitable at 
home. The splits and divisions inse- 
parable from voluntary liberty produce 
an increase of log-hut churches, with a 
corresponding diminution of pastoral 
comfort and influence. Where for- 
merly there was an utter deadness to 
religion,—any reviving attention to its 
forms has too often been checked by 
party animosities and polemical feuds. 
Confirmatory of this, we have the tes- 
timony of the Eclectic Review, by far 
the most enlightened organ of English 
Dissent. 


*“* The town (Charlottesville), com- 
prising a population of about 1000 per- 
sons, now contains four places of worship, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and 
Methodist. One only regrets that secta- 
rianism should have succeeded to infi- 
delity. Assuredly, for such a population, 
a single place of worship might have been 
amply sufficient.” (Ecl. Review, June, 
p- 432.) 


The provision made for ministers at 
Washington was, as Warden tells us, 
“ inadequate for the support of a fa- 
mily; and,” he adds, “ it is probably 
owing to this circumstance that two 
clergymen —-the one a Presbyterian 
and the other a Baptist--have clerk- 
Ships in the Treasury department.” 
—( Warden's United States.) On the 
provision which the voluntary system 
makes for ministers under the infirmi- 
ties and inefficiency of old age, Deputy 
Reed maintains a profound silence. 
But we challenge him to deny that 
when the pecuniary or spiritual inter- 
ests ofa congregation render a younger 
pastor necessary, the aged incumbent 
is turned out from his poor field of 
clover to a rougher and scantier bite. 
A pauper-dependent clergy will always 
be contemptible, and without influence. 

Hurrying to a close, we have only 
time to observe that Deputy Reed’s 
averments about the supply of pastors 
in America being superior in quantity 
and quality to that of Scotland is one 
of the most gross and deliberate frauds 
hitherto practised upon men. “ O,” 


* Well, but are not our curates equally ill paid? Yes, they are. But observe, 
they are paid on the voluntary principle ; which never can be trusted, either in the 
church or out of it. 
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says he, “ this yields about one clergy- 
man (so the Baptist tailors, and the 
Methodist shoemakers, are clergymen, 
are they?) and one church to every 
thousand persons.” Now the impudent 
efirontery of such a declaration appears 
at a single glance. Suppose a pro- 
vince to contain 10,000 inhabitants, 
with ten ministers and ten churches. 
This would be a minister and a church 
to every thousand. But if all these 
ministers and churches were set down 
in one single town, comprising only 
3000 people, while the rest of the po- 
pulation being scattered over an im- 
mense tract of country were deprived, 
by distance, of any access to religious 
ordinances — could this, in common 
sense or common honesty, be said to 
be one minister to every thousand 
eople? The 3000 in the town would 
1ave a minister to every 300; but the 
7000 in the country would have none 
at all. Just so is it, in the United 
States. Owing to the disputes and 
divisions which the voluntary principle 
engenders,* the petty congregations 
that spring up like mushrooms, in 
towns and villages, are more than 
supplied, after a sort, with incom- 
petent voluntary preachers ; while the 
inhabitants of the remote sparsely- 
peopled woodland provinces are left 
destitute, to the number of about 
7,000,000. Is this better than Scot- 
land, with a regularly-educated clergy 
of 1200 parochial ministers diffused 
over a population of 2,365,000, besides 
about 1000 unbeneficed licentiates, 
some statedly employed in parochial 
missions, and others labouring occa- 
sionally? Deputy Reed, you may go 
down. 

Having thus put this witness out of 
court, we have now only to sum up, 
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in a word or two, and we are done. 
Never were our convictions of the futi- 
lity of voluntaryism, and of the neces- 
sity of a state clergy, so deeply rooted, 
as since finishing the perusal of Reed’s 
work. The voluntary system assumes 
that men are already so moral and 
religious, that they will spontaneously 
provide themselves with that spiritual 
education which the said assumption 
implies they may do without. The 
establishment principle, proceeding on 
the opposite assumption, refuses to 
commit the important interests of so- 
ciety and of souls to such a despe- 
rate hazard, but provides them with 
that spiritual education, which can- 
not safely be left to spontaneous ef- 
forts as long as the human heart is 
enmity against God, and will not be 
subject to his law. What the volun- 
tary system takes for granted, involves, 
to say the least of it, a very perilous 
uncertainty. What the establishment 
principle refuses to assume, involves 
nothing that is not warranted by the 
whole moral history of man. The one 
or the other must be wrong. But 
which of the two is best adapted for 
SECURING and DIFFUSING throughout 
the empire an INTELLIGENT, SOBER- 
MINDED, HONEST, UNCOMPROMISING, 
RESPONSIBLE, and INFLUENTIAL ad- 
ministration, of sound moral and reli- 
gious instruction, may safely be left to 
the arbitrement of any one who can 
understand the following simple syl- 
logism : 

It is desirable that all men should 
statedly hear the gospel; but all men 
by nature hate the gospel, and many 
men from poverty are unable to sup- 
port it: therefore, their inclinations and 
means are such, that they will volun- 
tarily provide it for themselves !!! 


* One of the many evils of voluntaryism is, that where there are two or more 


voluntary ministers competing with each other in the same town, they inflict great 


injury upon religion by their petty jealousies and quarrels. 
dissenting ministers in Liverpocl members of different presbyteries ? 


Why are the two Scotch 
Why do they 





not sit together, as brethren, in the secession presbytery of Lancashire? Why are 
the two Voluntary ministers of Leslie in the same predicament?) Why do two of the 
voluntary associate ministers in Dundee belong to the presbytery of Cupar, while 
the third is connected with that of Forfar? All this appears in the Edinburgh 
Almanack for 1835. The Independents among ourselves are no better; as might be 
proved by the case of the late Mr. Cooke, of Maidenhead, and multitudes of the 
same kind. Where there are two congregations in a town, if a family leave one and 
go to the other, the ministers are by the.ears immediately. 
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BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


E. 


HYMN ON THE SHORE. 


i. 


Tue Sea is glorious — praise its 
Maker ! 
The Author of this Air, 
Whereof I am serene partaker ; 
— He breathes his Spirit here! 


Il. 


2. 


Of Heaven and wedded Earth, our 


Mother, 


God! Father! Thou to me 


Art also Father,— yet a Brother — 


My Spirit praises Thee ! 


STONEHENGE, AND THE LINE OF BRUTUS. 


1. 


Who weaves on Amber’s plain the 
Runic rhime, 
Fit for rude spot? Let him whose 
thoughts are rude... 
But, though of old times, mine 
Are gentle as the airs, 
The airs that o’er this infinite heath 
now range, 
Yet have been breathing since the birth 
of Time. 
Thought is eternal, .. knows 
No change of new or old. 


2. 


By Druids built; or borne, through 
Merlin’s skill, 
From Scythia by Pendragon, to entomb 
His Britons slain by guile ; 
Or reared by Danish chiefs 
To Victory, Shrine unhewn ; or, haply, 
here 
Sleep Kings of Brutus’ lineage ;. . Pile 
uncouth, 
Thou shapeless Ruin — how 
Unlike the Pyramids ! 
The mists from the great Deluge over- 
hang 
The Origin of Nations, and of thee, 
Thou Wonder of the West, 
Choir Gaur, or hanging Stone! 


3. 


Yet in fair region never Silence dwelt, 
Through all the tract of Time—a record 
old, 
In old Armorica, 
Of Britain lay concealed. 
Brutus, by sacred Oracle induced, 
To Albion came, and quelled its giant 
brood, 


Uncivil, void of grace, 
Of goodness ignorant! 
By him a fair Metropolis was built, 
And Troja Nova glassed itself in Thames, 
And Learning had its dome, 
Where Isis wreathes her sedge. 


4. 


How Locrine by his Captive was en- 
thralled, 
And for her beauty Guendolen divorced, 
Whence War, and Sabra’s death, 
A moral lesson reads. 
Mempricius, Malim slew—a tyrant he, 
The juster Wolves the fratricide de- 
voured — 
But Ebranc cities built, 
Hence blest with progeny ; 
Whereof one Son retrieved his sire’s 
repulse ; — 
Let Scaldis, Hania, Esthambruges, tell, . 
What hue the waters wore, 
With blood of Henalois ! 


5. 


Leir gave his crown for Love; ingrate- 
ful spurned, 
Th’ old Heavens the old Man heard, 
and well-avenged — 
Sad yet Cordelia died — 
Heaven’s ways are intricate ! 
O! that ’twixt brothers strife should 
intervene ! 
Ferrex died in denaturalising war, 
And Porrex, in his bed, 
Maternal fury slew ! 
Hence civil Strife—(as from such bitter 
Fount 
What else could issue ?)—till at length 
subdued 
By that victorious King, 
Who first wore crown of gold.* 





* Dunwallo. 
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6. Enough has yielded been 
Enough of brotherly discord. Now of Of themes that Poets love. 
Love 
Fraternal sing — of pious Elidure, 7. 
Who gave to Artegal 
The crown himself had worn. Oh, rather, on an Autumn evening, 
Much might have been of just Gorbo- stand, 
nian told, And, from some elevated brow, behold 
And much might be of Lud, who clipt The sun behind the hills 
with walls In mellowed glory set! 
Fair Londoun’s capitol, Fountain of Light! prime Origin of All! 
And of Cassibelan : Thus only may the loftier destinies 
But, lo, the Muse of History demands Of this loved Land subside, 
Her right, that Fancy seize not her Wherein my birth I drew. 
domain ; 
III. 


THE SUSSEX COAST. 


1. 


The noise of thronging Steeds and Chariots without end —~ 
Still the wroth Foam breaks on the constant Beach, 
By the strong Wind compelled. The Gods impeach 
Each other in these Voices; .. Earth and Sea, 

And the undying Spirit of the Air, 

Voices no mortal sense may comprehend, 

The Voices of Eternity, 

Call out together in the Strife of Prayer. 

Evermore —— evermore — 

Tow’rd the everlasting Shore, 

The wheels of Neptune’s Car 

Roll, and the tramp 

Of his Cavalcade thunders, 

Near and afar ; 

And, with angry champ, 

At the bit and the yoke, 

And the spur and the stroke, 

That bound their fiery course beneath the wave, 

They rave — they rave — they rave : 

Hence the froth of their chafing smokes upward alway, 
And the surges are seething with their dismay. 


2. 


Let me call to thee, sacred Ocean ! with a voice 
Loud as thy own. The daring Swimmer name, 
Who braved thy billows first. “ He hath no fame; 
He died, and I live on!” Who first with keel 
Divided thine indignant heaving breast ? 

And didst thou toss him from thee, and rejoice, 
Free from all sign and seal, 

That impious Courage had its down imprest ? 

‘“* Wherefore should I reply 

To thine idle scrutiny ? 

What is it unto thee, 

Whether strong Air 

Whirled the wretched One swiftly 

To the shore he, 
Mayhap in despair, 

Yet reluctantly, left ? 

Or him sunk, in the cleft 
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By his rash skiff made in my even flow, 
The waters smooth below ? 

Or permitted the Hero triumphant to ride, 

Through glad Air to glad Earth, o’er my bounding tide ?” 


3. 


The unintelligent blank Sea hath no response ; 
Air hath no Oracle — Earth no record — 

My Soul but hears the echo of her own word. 
Story is mute, and Knowledge hath her fount 

In the Unknown — a vaster flood than this, 
Which rolls for ever where Old Silence wonnes — 
Therefore of Ararat make small account, 

Who duly meditatest that Abyss! 

Let none from Babel, then, 

Discord sow ’mong tongues of men — 

Nor Peleg now divide 

The Earth, again. 

Waves of Peoples from Asia! 

On storms ye ride, 

Over land and main, 

Gaelic, Kimbric, and Goth! 

Have ye sped, like the froth 

Of the wild billows? Yet the Billows roll, 
Immortal as the Soul. 

Still the Foam streams like hair from the mane of wild steed ; 
And the Children their Fathers for aye succeed. 


4. 


Child of the ancient Gaul! proud Roman! art thou here ? 
Thy bark is on the sea, thy foot on shore : 

What then? the Race of Troy is evermore ! 

Hail, Son of Silvius! Britain, hail, all hail ! 

Brother of Rome ;— a Roman soon wert thou, 

And the She-Wolf couched with thee in thy lair — 
Loved — taught thee law — and clad thy limbs with mail, 
And with a helmet crowned thy manly brow.* 

Legends strange yon Hills suggest, 

By the Barrows on their crest, 

And in the Names they keep — 

Those thousand Hills, 

Where, in manifold figures, 

The silent Sheep, 

Beside springs and rills, 





* « Occasional exactions might vex the Britons, but, on the whole, the govern- 
ment or protection which they received from Rome was not disadvantageous or 
oppressive. *® ® *® Even the traditions concerning the Trojan origin of the 
Britons are indications of this reciprocal cordiality. It is indifferent whether these 
tales existed before the arrival of the Romans, or whether the adventures of Brito, 
or Brutus, the son of Silvius, were invented or improved by the bards for the pur- 
pose of propitiating the favour of those who also prided themselves in being the 
progeny of Aéneas ; since, in either case, they would be either the means of concilia- 
tion or the consequences of mutual good-will. Adorned by the pen of romance, 
these legends are presented in a questionable shape ; but they are not to be neglected 
as recent or arbitrary fictions. Taliesin addressed his countrymen as the ‘ remnants 
of Troy.’ Nennius repeats the tradition in the eighth century; and if the Gauls 
gloried in their descent from the fugitives of Ilium, the same genealogy could 
scarcely be strange or unknown to their island brethren.”— Patcrave’s Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth. The primeval savages of Italy, who occupied 
the interior prior to the intrusion of the Greek colonists, were probably Galatai. 
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Group in peaceful repose : — 

Unlike them, the Herd lows, 

Into whose forms, while wandering on the shore, 

Proteus, by magic lore, 

Neptune’s Steeds of the Morning hath changed with wild glee ; 
Such his love for new Shapes, and such spells hath he! 


5. 


I stand upon the Shore, and see the Sun decline 
On the far Downs — my shoulder tow’rd the flood, 
My sentient ear soothed with its ebbing mood. 

He sets in clouds — of his keen glory shorn — 
And yet their skirts he loves to thread with light, 
Light of all colours — colours all divine. 

Nor undeserving : — they adorn, 

In love, yon slopes by day with shadowy might. 
The Shadow on the Hill 

With the Cloud in Heaven moves still ; 

Morn, noon, and eve, are they avowed ; 

Come — vanish — both ; 

Anon, other Twins follow, 

Shadow and Cloud — 

Loving — nothing loth — 

Equally beautiful, 

Sometimes dark, never dull, 

Though black yet comely, . . Sister they and Brother, 
Aye chasing one another, 

Up the side, o’er the summit, now dim and now bright, 
Weaving hues ever changing for Vale and Height. 


IV. 
HILLS AND RIVERS. 
i. 


The Race of Men is like the Race of Leaves ; 
But for their fall naught cognate grieves — 
They die, and are forgot 

Man lives in memory, when his dust is not. 


2. 


Wherever Man hath ranged ;— 
In permanence serene, 

The Hills, the Lakes, the Streams unchanged, 
That have for ever been, 

Remember still whose steps were there, 

In those ancestral Names they bear. 

Thereon — thereby — the Gaul once trod, 

The Kelt adored the Unknown God ! 
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WuHo are “the People?” This is a 
question which presses itself with ir- 
resistible force upon our minds, on 
rising from the perusal of the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 

There is an article in that number 
which the current gossip ascribes, as it 
is oflen wont to do, to the pen ofa 
noble (and, “ by courtesy,” learned) 
lord, who has been for many years the 
reputed Atlas of the Whig quarterly. 
We had become so tired of this per- 
petual fathering of articles in this re- 
view on his lordship, that we had 
more than half determined not to be- 
lieve a syllable of the kind; but we 
could not lay down this number with- 
out being compelled to surrender our 
determination. That the paper in 
question was written by a member of 
the English bar was obvious from 
many allusions, of which we need 
only produce a single example : 


“They are most injudicious in their 
attacks on the House of Lords, who have 
charged them with throwing out bills 
which it was utterly impossible for them 
to pass without sitting all through the 
long vacation.” 


As if the Lords either knew any 
thing of, or cared any thing for, “ the 
long vacation !”’ 

That it was written by one well ac- 
quainted with all the private arrange- 
ments in the Lords, on various matters 
not generally public, was also obvious 
from the details given in page 196. 
That it was written by one rather more 
than “half-seas over” at the time of 
writing, was equally clear from the 
fourth line of p. 186——“ the speaker- 
ship carried by eleven votes, the amend- 
ment to the address by sixfeen:” in 
which the two chief divisions of the 
session are minutely described, and 
each of them inaccurately! And, that 
it was written by a person in that 
peculiar state of mind which can only 
belong to one who is at once an cr- 
chancellor and a chancellor in expect- 
ancy, is abundantly clear from the 
whole tenor of the essay; than which 
there assuredly was never any thing 
that spoke more clearly,-—“ There is 
much to be said on both sides; I 
could make out a good case for either ; 
and if Iam to be on your side of the 
VOL. XII. NO. LXXI, 
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question, I must have a tangible and 
sufficient reason for it.” 

By the weight of all this internal 
evidence, then, we have, we must con- 
fess, been fully convinced. We believe 
the article in question to have been 
written by his lordship, and as such, 
we may feel it of just so much im- 
portance as to make it a peg whereon 
to hang certain remarks, which we 
have long been desirous of making. 


Who are ‘the people?” ‘This is a 
question we are often longing to put 
to those wiseacres of the Whig-Radical 
press who are unceasingly pestering us 
with, “the people will not allow this,” 
and “the people demand that ;” while 
it frequently happens that, on the very 
next occasion that offers, “ the people,” 
or, at least, the electors, shew very dis- 
tinctly that they demand or require no 
such thing ! 

But we have never been afforded a 
better opportunity of putting the ques- 
tion than his tipsy lordship here affords 
us. In fact, he himself suggests the 
question ; or, rather, he forces it upon 
every reader who is accustomed to 
reflect upon what he is reading. For, 
first, he is most liberal in his use of 
the phrase. He is perpetually repeat- 
ing, “the government is the govern- 
ment of the people ;” “ its existence 
depends on the people’s support alone ;” 
and he talks of “ the discomfiture sus- 
tained by the people in their conflict 
with the House of Lords.’”’ And then, 
on the other hand, he is most distinct 
and clear in his confessions, that while 
that anomalous body which he chooses 
to call “ the people,” is on one side; 
the great mass of the property and 
education of the country is on the 
other! 

That the fact was so—that it was 
useless folly to think of denying it — 

had been long sufficiently clear; but it 
has not often been so distinctly and fully 
admitted in a Whig or Radical journal, 
as it is in the article in question. In 
one place, the writer speaks of “ the 
unhappy but undeniable fact, that a 
large majority, not only of the peers, 
but of the property of the country, is 
alarmed at, if not positively averse to, 
reform.” And on the same page he 
adds, adverting to the various schemes 
7 
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for “a reform of the Llouse of 
Lords,” 


‘* Suppose, then, that only persons of 
5001. a-year, Or upwards, were to elect 
the peers, what would be the result? 
We are by no means certain that a 
better chamber than the present House 
of Lords would not be found, but we are 
very sure that it would be quite as hostile 
to liberal principles ; indeed, it would 
probably be more hostile: for the wealth- 
ier classes would by no means return as 
many liberal peers as now sit by right 
in the upper house.” 


Thus, then, while it is assumed that 
“the people” at large are in favour of 
what is called “ reform,” i. e. of Whig- 
Radical or Destructive government, it 
is fully and explicitly admitted that 
the property of the country is against 
such a system. The “ people,” then, 
who are thus represented as altogether 
of another feeling from the owners of 
property, must. obviously be the mass 
or multitude of those who have no pro- 
perty. The question, then, is, Which 
of these two bodies ought to have the 
chief voice in determining the course 
of the government? And upon this 
question, nice and minute as it may 
seem, turns, in effect, the fate of the 
country. 

If we would arrive at a satisfactory 
reply to it, we must endeavour first 
to gain a correct view of the facts. 
The reviewer admits at once, that per- 
sons of 500/. a-year are, in the mass, 
even more Conservative than the House 
of Lords itself. Were he questioned, 
we doubt not that he would confess 
that the same judgment applies equally 
to those of 400/. a-year, to those of 
300/., and even to those of 200/. In 
fact, we need only refer to the debates in 
parliament on the Corporation-bill, and 
there we see at once, that the limiting 
the seats in borough-councils to men 
worth 1000. (or 50/. a-year) was held 
to be highly aristocratic and conserva- 
tive. The simple truth is, therefore 
——and it is as well that it should be 
thoroughly understood by all parties— 
that the Destructives are thoroughly 
aware, and do not scruple to confess 
it, that the property of the country, 
throughout all its gradations, is, in the 
mass — or, as the Edinburgh Reviewer 
has it, by “a large majority” —de- 
cidedly opposed to their schemes. 

Still, however, it will be alleged, 
“the people” are on their side. The 
question, then, returns, Who are “the 
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people,” and what is the title of the 
body so called to claim the chief voice 
in the government of the country? 
This question we will now endeavour 
to answer, by analysing, in some mea- 
sure, certain masses or bodies of the 
people, in order to arrive at a clear 
understanding of this question. 

Take the city of London, then, as a 
fit and appropriate point at which to 
commence the inquiry. You there 
find a tolerably equal division, as far 
as mere numbers are concerned ; the 
balance swaying on the one side or 
the other, as peculiar circumstances or 
superior organization may give the ad- 
vantage. In 1833 a Conservative can- 
didate had the best committee, and 
he polled 5500 votes against 4500 
given toa Whig. In 1835 the Whig- 
Radicals succeeded in gaining the best 
organized body of supporters, and they 
polled 5900 to the 4600 votes gained 
by the Conservative candidates. Thus 
the majority, either way, amounted to 
a mere turn of the scale—a ten per 
cent on the whole constituency. 

So far, then, as mere nwnbers may 
be referred to, it is untrue that “ the 
people” of the city of London have 
given a decided verdict either way. 
But if we go beyond mere numbers, 
and look to the composition of these 
masses, we shall find how true it is 
that the property of the country is 
altogether Conservative, and shall also 
see some reasons why that property 
should be allowed some little sway 
in determining the policy of the go- 
vernment. 

The citizens of London, as far as 
mere numbers are concerned, are di- 
vided (5000 against 5000) between the 
two parties. But the least scrutiny 
into the classes of which these aggre- 
gates are made up, shews at once a 
striking difference. ‘ The merchants 
of London,” said Mr. Grote, at his 
election-dinner in 1833, “ are for the 
most part Conservatives.” Accord- 
ingly, if the poll-books are consulted 
for the votes of Mark Lane or Broad 
Street, we find af once where the 
strength of the Conservatives of Lon- 
don is found. Or if we turn to the 
Temple, the seat of education, if not 
of commerce, we find a result exactly 
similar. And the like throughout 
London. Wherever either wealth or 
intelligence can be traced, there Con- 
servative principles are sure to be 
found also. But, on the other hand, 
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traverse Grub Street, Shoe Lane, Bell 
Alley, or the precincts of Cripple- 
gate, or Bishopsgate Without, you find 
ourself at once among the strong- 
holds of Radicalism. So marked is 
the distinction, that there shall fre- 
quently be found in a single parish 
two streets, one of houses rented at 
150/. a-year, and the other of houses 
rented at 30/. a-year, in which the 
inhabitants of the first shall be, in 
the proportion of three to one, Con- 
servatives, and the inhabitants of the 
other, at the rate of four to one 
Radicals. 

Exactly similar is the case of the 
neighbouring borough of Finsbury. 
Hlere we have Bloomsbury and Russell 
Squares combined with Field Lane 
and Saffron Hill, and Highbury Ter- 
race neutralised by St. Giles’s and St. 
Luke’s. In the opulence of Blooms- 
bury, or in the education of Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Conservatives find three sup- 
porters out of every four voters; while 
in Clerkenwell and Old Street they 
may traverse long lanes and alleys 
without gaining a single vote. 

It is important that these things 
should be understood, for it is only by 
a correct appreciation of them that we 
can rightly understand how it is that 
“the people” are supposed to be on 
one side of the question, while the 
property of the country is mainly on 
the other. 

But now comes the main stress of 
the argument. Granting, it may be 
said, that ¢hat bare majority which the 
Destructives can thus contrive to gain, 
is a majority of those who have no 
property, arrayed against those who 
have some, be it little or much ; still, 
as it is a majority after all, ought it 
not to bear sway, and ought not the 
minority to yield a quiet submission 
to “the public will” thus declared, 
rather than further agitate the country 
by persevering in the contest ? 

In replying to this demand, we shall 
first ask another question ; and that is: 
By what right does this assumed ma- 


jority, calling itself “tue PEOPLE,” 


claim the mute submission of that large 
body of its fellows who wholly dissent 


Jrom its views? 


We pause in vain fora reply. We 
ask, Who and what are these persons 
thus called “the people,” that our 
necks are to be laid in the dust before 
them? On what is their title founded ? 
Where is the charter by which the 
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supremacy, in virtue or in wisdom, is 
vested in them? 

Let this point be seriously investi- 
gated. Are “the people ” to be looked 
for solely and entirely among the regis- 
tered voters of the kingdom? [If this 
be the position taken, then has England 
already declared on the side of Sir 
Robert Peel. For, even including all 
the ten-pounders of Finsbury, Tower 
Hamlets, Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
Marylebone, the 300,000 votes actually 
polled throughout England in January 
last gave a clear majority to the Con- 
servative candidates ! 

But do those who are so fond of 
invoking “the people,” really mean to 
confine themselves to the registered 
electors? We greatly desire an answer 
to this question ; and that for this very 
reason, that we know that the Whigs 
cannot conveniently give it! 

If they tell us, that by “the people” 
they intend the whole aggregate of the 
male population, then we beg first 
to ask, Why, when they framed ther 
new constitution, the Refurm-bill, they 
limited the franchise to less than one- 
tenth of “the people”—to about 
300,000 or 400,000 out of the three 
or four millions of male adults that 
England contains? They must_ not 
tell us that they dared not propose a 
more extended franchise, for the same 
threats of “ physical force,” and of the 
march of the Birmingham Union, which 
carried the bill as it was, would have 
carried one ten times as democratical. 
They must not tell us, that prudence 
and moderation were their chief motives 
for thus restricting the franchise ; for 
their own speeches are on record, to wit- 
ness that it was their declared judgment 
and belief, that a ¢en-pound franchise 
was the lowest that could be adopted 
consistently with the safety and the 
well-being of the country. ‘The simple 
truth may as well be confessed —for 
shifts and pretences will no longer 
avail them —that they were, and still 
are, abundantly conscious, that an 
Universal-Suffrage Parliament would, 
in all probability, insist on making 
Mr. Wakley prime-minister, and Mr. 
O'Connell irresponsible lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland ! 

Not discerning the beauty or desir- 
ableness of this arrangement, they pro- 
tested, and are still of opinion, that 
an equal vote for every adult male 
would be a suffrage too extended — 
that it would be an unsafe experiment 
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to try—and that it would be more 
expedient to place the electoral power 
in the hands of those only who inha- 
bited houses of ten pounds a-year and 
upwards. By this decision, as we 
have just said, they condemned to a 
political non-existence nine-tenths of 
the people of England. 

What we are anxious, however, to 
draw forth into light, is the principle 
upon which these politicians acted. 
That principle is this, that the mere 
impression or fancy of the great mass 
or multitude of the people was an un- 
safe basis on which to frame a govern- 
ment; that the general welfare required 
rather that political power should be 
deposited with a select class ; and that 
this class might best be denoted by 
its elevation, in point of property, 
above the general body of the people. 

We admit this principle, or these 
principles ; and now we ask, Why, 
if this be the position taken by the 
Whigs and Liberals—and that it is so 
taken there is the Reform-bill itself to 
testify-—why is it that these very prin- 
ciples are now so continually and per- 
severingly kept out of sight?’ We are 
perfectly ready to grant and to advo- 
cate all these data; we know, that to 
repose the sway of the empire and the 
destinies of the nation upon the chance 
of the mere whim ofthe multitude would 
be perfect madness; we know that it is 
altogether reasonable, and for the public 
weal indispensable, that political power 
should be reposed only, or chiefly, in 
those who have some fitness for the 
exercise of it: but we want to know 
how it is, that, with all these truths 
firmly fixed in their minds, and worked 
into that very constitution which they 
themselves have framed, the Whigs are 
ever and anon, when occasion answers, 
and it seems likely to serve a turn, 
falling back upon that very fallacy 
which they themselves have repudi- 
ated, and talking and writing as though 
mere numbers alone, and the fancy of 
the multitude, ought to be decisive of 
every question ? 

They have said, in this their most 
solemn and well-considered act, that 
they consider a certain rank and sta- 
tion in life to be essential to qualify 
the possessor to exercise political 
power. The justification of this ex- 
clusion of all below that rank evi- 
dently rests here, that a certain degree 
of knowledge — of acquaintance with 
political facts and political principles— 
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is desirable, and, in fact, necessary, to 
enable any one to use political power 
with advantage; and that it is unrea- 
sonable to look for this degree of in- 
formation and knowledge among those 
classes who have the least education, 
the least leisure, and the least means 
of acquiring knowledge. 

Now all this being true, and fair, 
and just, we only want to know why, 
in newspapers, and magazines, and 
Edinburgh Reviews, “ the people,” to 
whom every thing is referred, and to 
whose judgment it is assumed and de- 
clared that every other power must 
bow, are just those classes, and those 
only, who had thus been declared, by 
the Whigs themselves, to be unfit to 
enjoy or to exercise political power ? 

For so it is. Let any one closely 
analyse and examine the drift and 
bearing of these continual references 
made, in Whig-Radical journals and 
reviews, to “ the people,” and he will 
always find, that the classes referred to 
under that phrase are solely the very 
lowest of those enfranchised by the 
Reform-bill, in conjunction with those 
whom that bill adjudged to be unfit to 
possess political power. These are “the 
people,” and all the other classes of 
the community are passed over in 
the most contemptuous silence and 
the most entire disregard. 

Let Devonshire reject Lord John 
Russell by a majority of six or seven 
hundred votes, we are coolly told, 
nevertheless, that his lordship was 
“the popular candidate ”— that “ the 
people” were with him — and _ that 
“none but the squirearchy and the 
parsons” took any part against him, 
Or let the city of London bring to the 
poll 5500 votes on one occasion, or 
4600 on another, on behalf of a Con- 
servative candidate—it is said, with the 
same coolness, that none but “a few 
Tories” were to be found on that side of 
the question. In fact, these gentlemen 
can calmly look in the face the broad 
and decisive fact of a majority ofall 
the electors of England voting, in Ja- 
nuary last, for Sir Robert Peel’s mi- 
nistry; and still tell you, with the 
same unblushing assurance, that “ the 
people” are with the O'Connell admi- 
nistration ! 

But it is time there was an end of 
this falsehood and folly. Gentlemen 
Whigs! please to take one side of the 
argument or the other. If by “ the 
people,” whose behest is to be done,— 
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whose decision is to be implicitly sub- 
mitted to,— you really and sincerely 
mean all the men of the empire, then 
stand forth at once as the advocates of 
universal suffrage; knowing, as you 
do, that if you establish that form of 
government, you for ever abolish Whigs 
and Whiggism, and consign England 
at once to the rule of the Whalleys, 
and Murphys, and Roebucks, and 
Wakleys, and Whittle Harveys. But 
if you do not mean this—if you choose 
stll to maintain the principle of the 
Reform-bill, that political power ought 
to be deposited chiefly or exclusively 
with those who have some apparent 
fitness for its exercise, then, for honesty 
and consistency’s sake, have done with 
your perpetual appeals to “ the peo- 
ple,” and rather submit to the clear 
and decided verdict of those qualified 
classes, whose judgment you have 
yourselves invoked, and whose judg- 
ment is already heard in your con- 
demnation. 

The truth is, that the principle of a 
certain fitness for political power—a fit- 
ness ascertained by a fixed rank and 
standing in the community, is already 
sufficiently settled. And the point to 
which we wish to draw the public 
attention is this, that whereas the con- 
stitution itself recognises certain points 
as marking this fitness for the exercise 
of political power, it is already dis- 
tinctly seen, even in the confessions 
of our opponents themselves, that of 
those classes which possess the greatest 
degree of that fitness, a large majority 
has decided in favour of Conservative 
principles. 

The fact is broadly admitted in the 
Review to which we have just ad- 
verted, that of the men possessing 
500/. a-year, a large majority are more 
Conservative than the House of Lords ! 
That the same allegation would hold 
equally true of those of 300/. or of 
100/. a-year, is sufficiently clear from 
the great aversion of the Whigs in par- 
liament to allow the new corporations 
to be composed of men possessed of 
1000/.! which proposition was stigma- 
tised as “aristocratic,” and as “a Tory 
trick.” In truth, the distinction is not 
between the rich and the poor (for who 
would call a man of 500/. a-year rich, 
in England in 1835? and still less can 
a tradesman possessed of a thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods be so denomi- 
nated), but it is, in fact, between those 
who have some education, some intel- 
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ligence, and some property, and those 
who have little or none of either! 
Never would we wish to place politi- 
cal power either solely or chiefly in 
the hands of the rich; but we confess 
that we should have liked — without 
imagining for a moment any such in- 
trenchment on the Reform-bill to be 
either expedient or just at the pre- 
sent moment, it having now become 
law — we should have liked the Re- 
form-bill to have passed in its original 
form, with a 20/. franchise in place of 
a10/. It was not so passed, though 
it was so constructed in the first 
instance, as we well know, because 
the Whigs received assurances from 
every quarter, that, with such a fran- 
chise, there would not be ten of their 
party returned from all the boroughs 
in England. But that it would have 
been a better measure with such a 
limitation, we believe, not merely be- 
cause there would have been no chance 
for the Whigs, but because we are suf- 
ficiently certain that the inhabitants of 
houses worth 20/. a-year are a more 
intelligent, a better informed, and a 
more independent class of men, than 
those who live in houses of 10/. 

Do the Whigs really mean to argue, 
that a man living in a 20/. house, or 
one worth 1000/., is one of the aristo- 
cracy? Are not such most truly and 
really of the middle class, and, in 
fact, almost at the bottom of that class? 
Why, then, do our modern Reformers 
turn from these with dislike and scorn, 
and appeal to the ¢en-pounders, and 
those below the ten-pounders, as alone 
worthy of being denominated “ the 
people ?” 

Scrutinize for a moment these gra- 
dations among the people; return for 
a moment to the borough of Finsbury, 
and look at the several ranks and 
classes into which its constituency is 
divided. Take the opulent: is there 
a house in Russell Square without 
some sort, at least, ofa library? Can 
there be among the inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood any who do not some- . 
times read? or can there be many 
who have not read the ordinary writers 
on the English constitution? Go 
next to the Inns of Court: are they 
not filled with men who, of neces- 
sity, have enjoyed some education, 
and whose very business and occupa- 
tion it is to consider the origin, the 
nature, and the sanctions of law? 
Turn, then, to the leading thorough- 
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fares of trade, and how few decent 
houses will you find without some 
books, or in which the occupants have 
not made themselves acquainted with 
the leading features in their country’s 
history? And thus throughout. If we 
say that these classes of the community 
are more fit than those beneath them to 
form an opinion in political matters, it 
is not merely because they happen to 
have more money ; but because, being 
raised above the necessity of daily and 
incessant labour, they have alike the 
means of acquiring information, and 
the leisure, both to acquire it, and 
properly to digest it when acquired. 

On the other hand, go to Field 
Lane or Grub Street. You shall search 
fifty houses before you find any other 
book than Joe Miller’s Jest- Book, or 
the Jovial Companion, or, perhaps, a 
Popish missal, or a Bible, left by some 
district visitor, and now employed to 
stop up a broken window. Nor, if 
books were there, have the occupants 
any leisure to read them; save, per- 
haps, some Monday, while confined 
at home from the effects of Sunday’s 
surfeit. Politics, such as they have, 
are gleaned from the Weekly Dispatch, 
or the Satirist, or some similar weekly 
receptacle of sedition and filth. Yet 
these are all “electors of Finsbury ;” 
and as there are more hovels worth 
10/. or 15/. a-year than there are 
houses of 100/. or 150/., it follows 
that Saffron Hill far outvotes Russell 
Square, and St. Luke’s reduces Blooms- 
bury to a mere nullity. Ay, and the 
acute and learned Edinburgh Reviewer 
blushes not to turn to Saffron Hill and 
Field Lane, as uttering the voice of 
the English people, while he passes 
over in forgetfulness the opulence of 
Bedford Square and the intelligence 
of Lincoln’s Inn; because, forsooth, 
men of 500/. are generally more Con- 
servative than even the House of Lords 
itself! 

What, then, are “the people?” On 
this point let there be heard the senti- 
ments, not of some vehement Tory or 
excited partisan of Sir Robert Peel, 
but of “a Liberal,” a philosopher, a 
reformer — even the guide and instruc- 
tor of Sir Francis Burdett. 

In the year 1782 a letter was pub- 
lished, addressed by John Horne Tooke 
to Lord Ashburton. 
this letter was Popular Representation, 
or what the House of Commons ought 
to be made. It is well known, that 
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Horne Tooke was “something more 
than a Whig;” we are therefore in no 
danger of meeting in his writings with 
any maneuvring schemes, any far- 
sighted moderation. He was a con- 
stitution-maker of the most pure and 
unadulterated school ; drawing all his 
notions from first principles, and work- 
ing them out without the least concern 
for their suitability to party-purposes. 

But hear what such a man as this 
gives forth, as the result of his own 
deliberations, with reference to modern 
schemes of general and equal repre- 
sentation. He is proposing to Lord 
Ashburton (Dunning) a large and con- 
clusive scheme of national representa- 
tion; and he begins by rectifying what 
he considers to be some excesses com- 
mitted by the friends of reform. He 
says: 

*« My virtuous and inestimable friend, 
Major Cartwright, is a zealous and an 
able advocate for equal and universal re- 
presentation ; that is, for an equal and 
universal share of every man in the go- 
vernment. My lord, | conceive his ar- 
gument to be ‘this: every man has an 
equal right to freedom and se curity. No 
man can be free who has not a voice in 
the framing of those laws by which he is 
to be governed. He who is not repre- 
sented has not this voice ; therefore, 
every man bas an equal right to repre- 
sentation, or to a share in the govern- 
ment. His final conclusion is, that every 
man has a right to an equal share in 
representation. 

“« Now, my lord, I conceive the error 
to lie chiefly in the conclusion. For 
there is very great difference between 
having an equal right to a share, and a 
right to an equal share. An estate may 
be devised by will amongst many per- 
sons in different proportions ; to one five 
pounds, to another five hundred, &c. 
Each person will have an equal right to 
his share, but not a right to an “equal 
share. 

“« This principle is further attempted 
to be enforced by an assertion, that ‘ the 
all of one man is as dear to him as the 
all of another man is to that other.’ but, 
my lord, this maxim will not hold by 
any means; for a small all is not, for 
very good reasons, so dear as a great all. 
A small all may be lost, and easily re- 
gained; it may very often, and with 
great wisdom, be risked for the chance 
of a greater; it may be so small, as to 
be little or not at all worth defending or 
caring for. Ibit eo qui sonam perdidit. 
But a large all can never be re oa red : 
it has been amassing and accumulating, 
perhaps, from father to son, for many 
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generations ; or it has been the product 
of a long life of industry and talents ; or 
the consequence of some circumstance 
which will never return. But I am sure 
I need not dwell upon this, without 
placing the extremes of fortune in array 
against each other: every man whose 
all has varied at different periods of his 
life can speak for himself, and say whe- 

ther the dearness in which he held these 
different alls was equal. The lowest 
order of men consume their all daily, as 
fast as they ac quire it. 

“ My lord, justice and policy require 
that benefit and burden, that the share 
of power and the share of contribution 
to that power, should be as nearly pro- 
portioned as possible. If aristocracy 
will have all power, they are tyrants and 
unjust to the people ; because aristocracy 
alone does not bear the whole burden, 
Ifthe smallest individual of the people 
contends to be equal in power to the 
greatest individual, he too is in his turn 
unjust in his demands; for his burden 
and contribution are not equal. 

“ Hitherto, my lord, | have only ar- 
gued against the equality ; ; I shall now 
venture to speak against the universality 
of representation, or of a share in the 
government: for the terms amount to 
the same. 

“ Freedom and security ought surely 
to be equal and universal. But, my 
lord, 1 am not at all backward to contend 
that some of the members of a society 
may be free and secure, without having 
ashare in the government. The happi- 
ness, and freedom, and security of the 
whole, may even be advanced by the 
exclusion of some, not from freedom and 
security, but from a share in the govern- 
ment, 

‘“* My lord, extreme misery, extreme 
dependence , extreme ignorance, extreme 
selfishness (1 mean that mistaken selfish- 
ness which excludes all public sense), 


ull these are just and proper causes of 


exclusion from a share in the govern- 
ment, as well as extreme criminality, 
which is admitted to exclude ; for thither 
they all tend, and there they frequently 
finish. 

** My lord, 1 know I shall receive no 
answer to this, but—-the difficulty of 
drawing the line of exclusion on these 
accounts ; and the possibility or danger 
of abuse, by a pretence of these extre- 
nities, The bare possibility of abuse [ 
hold to be no argument ; the danger and 
the difficulty I will shew to be easily 
removable.” 


Such were the views of a man who, 
at least, cannot be charged with Tory- 
isin, or with the slightest leaning that 
way. That they are less “ radical” 
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than the Radicals of the present day 
are likely to stomach, is easily ac- 
counted for on this ground —that a 
man who frames a political plan in his 
closet, removed from the noise and the 
influences of party politics, is almost 
certain to produce one less favourable 
to any existing political scheme or 
intrigue, than those who are engaged 
in that scheme or intrigue would have 
wished or anticipated at bis hands. 

But now we beg to ask, having thus 
laid Mr. Horne Tooke’s theory before 
the public, and his reasons with it, 
Who is it can gainsay these reasons ? 
Who can deny the propriety or the 
justice of giving him who has a large 
stake in the country, and who is a 
large contributor to her burdens, a 
superior voice than he who has naught 
to lose, and who yields to his country’s 
necessities only the tax which he is 
compelled to pay on his gin or his 
tobacco? And yet, if this doctrine be 
not altogether heterodox, what are we 
to say to those who, like this Edinburgh 
Reviewer, are not backward to confess 
that all the property of the country 
is on one side of the question, and 
yet assume that “ the people” are on 
the other; and insist that the said 
“people” both ought to, and must, 
dictate the national policy. 

It is time that our stand was taken, 
and on this very point. Grant that 
the will of the sovereign ought not to 
be absolute, the wishes of the people 
being at variance with it; grant that 
even the concurrence of four-fifths of 
the peers would not be sufficient to 
justify a line of policy, in direct oppo- 
sition to the declared bias and _ preier- 
ence of the people ; still, may we not 
plead with boldness, and with perfect 
contidence in the truth of our case, 
that in estimating the sense of the 
people, in taking into account the 
public will, it is but right and reason- 
able that the property and education 
of the middle classes should have some 
weight in the calculation? ‘“ Justice 
and policy,” says Horne Tooke, “ re- 
quire that the benefit and burden, the 
share of power, and the share of con- 
tribution, should be as nearly propor- 
tioned as possible.” The justice and 
policy of the modern Radicals lead 
them rather to say, that thirty hovel- 
keepers in Field Lane, paying among 
them all, in direct taxes, less than 50/. 
a-year, should have more voles, more 
political power, than twenty house- 
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keepers in Russell Square, who con- 
tribute to the same taxes above 1000/. 
per annum ! ! We, howev er, must per- 
sist in a very opposite opinion. We 
prefer the judgment of twenty men, of 
decent education and intelligence, to 
that of a thousand journeymen tailors 
or shoemakers ; not because the former 
are possessed of more wealth, but be- 
cause they are necessarily in a situation 
to form a sounder judgment on poli- 
tical matters. And this is the one 
main difference between us, and this 
Edinburgh Reviewer, and his fellow- 
labourers of the Globe and Chronicle. 


It may, then, be taken to be a point 
as fully decided as any point possibly 
can be, and that by the best sort of 
evidence, the confessions of the oppo- 
nents themselves,— that not only the 
sovereign, the aristocracy, and the 
church, but also the great mass of the 
property of the country, and, by neces- 
sary consequence, the greatest propor- 
tion of the education and intelligence 
of the country, is opposed to the 
sent anomalous half-Whig-half-Radical 
system, and is decidedly in favour of 
Conservative principles and a Conser- 
vative government. And this brings 
us to the consideration of the State 
of Parties in England at the present 
moment. 

That state, in its basis, in its main 
and substantial points, is already de- 
scribed in the sentences we have just 
penned. Something, however, remains 
to be said on the circumstances of the 
present moment; for when parties are 
so nearly balanced as they have lately 
been seen in the House of Commons, 
a few otherwise trivial occurrences may 
prove of vast and momentous im- 
portance. 

Our report, then, of the actual posi- 
tion of the two contending powers must 
be as favourable to the Conservative 
cause, as it is possible for any report 
to be which leaves the actual sway of 
the government in the hands of the ad- 
verse party. In fact, it is difficult for 
any expressions of ours, framed with 
moderation, to convey half the im- 
pression of the growing strength of the 
Conservative forces which would be 
made by a perusal of the ministerial 
journals. It would be difficult to say 
which most vividly paints their alarm 
and apprehension—their vaunts, or 
their confessions. Of the two, we ra- 
ther prefer the former. We can hardly 
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take up a Whig journal without falling 
upon some paragraph which forcibl 
reminds us of the benighted schoolboy, 


“Whistling aloud, to keep his courage up ;” 


so constantly do they vow and de- 
clare to each other that the Tories are 
“ finally defeated,” that they “ will 
not be in a hurry to repeat the expe- 
riment of November last,” that ‘ the 
people have shewn that they will never 
submit to Tory domination,” and the 
like. Nothing can more clearly or 
more amusingly exhibit the nervous 
irritation, the gnawing apprehensions 
which haunt their minds, than this 
perpetual endeavour to “ lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls,” of the 
“ final defeat” of those foes, whom 
they know in their inmost souls are 
ae panting for another opportunity 
to join battle, and who never can be 


Sinally defeated while any two particles 


of the framework of society remain 
together. 

Turn we, however, to the confessions 
of these gentry. Here the picture is 
indeed marvellously reversed. Any one 
accustomed to the daily vauntings of the 
Chronicle or Globe, will hardly know 
how to believe his eyes, when, in the 
more authoritative organ of the party, 
in the Edinburgh Review itself, he 
finds the following vivid sketches of 
the critical and all but hopeless pre- 
dicament of his leaders and their admi- 
nistration. In that article —the same 
to which we have already referred — 
the government is described as “ in the 
lower house just strong enough not to 
be beaten, aud too feeble in the upper 
house to command a vote on any con- 
tested question.” Nay, the writer is 
not content even with this picture, 
deplorable as it is, but goes on to say: 

*« The court, we fear, is against them; 
the church is against them, and regards 
them * * as the source of all its 
pe rils. * * The aristocracy, whether 
in parliament or in the country, is their 
implacable enemy. * * Last of all, 
the House of Commons is but by a nar- 
row majority for them ; and of ‘that small 
major ity, there are many unfriendly hoth 
to their persons and their policy, who 
only support them through fear,” &c. 


Admitting all this to be trae—and 
true it must be, as coming from one 
who cannot be suspected of a disposi- 
tion to overstate the difficulties of his 
own party—may we not ask, whether 
such a sight was ever presented to the 
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view of the English nation before, as a 
ministry persisting in the attempt to 
govern the country in opposition to 
the known repugnance of the whole of 
the three estates of the realm ;—for we 
have it here plainly confessed that the 
sovereign and the House of Lords are 
openly opposed to their system, and 
that the House of Commons is as really 
opposed to them in heart, and only 
yields them a reluctant and the small- 
est possible majority, through the basest 
of all motives, fear / 

But are not the people with them,— 
the people, now more powerful and of 
more consequence than king, lords, 
and commons all united? If this were 

“really the case, should we not have 
long since heard the doom of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, supporting 
ministers with a majority of seventeen 
or seven-and-twenty, and that only 
“ through fear,”— and would not the 
din of preparation for another general 
election be even now sounding? But 
nothing of the sort is contemplated, 
even by those ministers who are per- 
petually bewailing their “ narrow ma- 
jority.” And why not? Simply be- 


cause they know that the people are 


not with them! 

This reviewer, however, is not back- 
ward in asserting, and that again and 
again, that the people are with the 
ministry. But when you look a little 
closer, you discover, even in his most 
confident assertions, that it is only a 
select portion of the people of which 
he is speaking. The property of the 
country, he confesses, and that not 
once, but again and again, to be de- 
cidedly opposed to them. It is, there- 
fore, only that section of the people 
who have no property, whose support 
he expects and invocates for the govern- 
ment. But those classes of the com- 
munity who have little or no property, 
are also, of necessity, as every one 
knows, those classes which have little 
or no education—at least of that sort 
of education which fits a man for 
judging on political questions. Thus 
we come at last to the conclusion, that 
the present ministry, disapproved by 
the sovereign, the peers, and the com- 
mons ; disliked by the aristocracy, the 
church, and the great mass of property 
and education among the people, rests 
for its support solely on that class of 
the community— numerous, indeed, 
in amount, but unregarded, as to their 
opinions, by a reflecting statesman — 
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who have neither property, nor educa- 
tion, nor fixed principles of any kind ! 

But we must proceed with the re- 
viewer’s sketch of the predicament of 
his friends the ministers. He tells us, 
that in the House of Commons, 


“* On lukewarm, unwilling friends, or 
concealed enemies, depends even the 
scanty majority which the government 
now has.” 


Touching the upper house, he says : 


“« They (the ministers) feel that in the 
Lords they can do nothing—a majority of 
three to one against them is their fate in 
that house ; in the place, too, where their 
principal members sit. This is not a very 
agreeable state of existence for any men 
—for any men of spirit it is not even 
very bearable.” 


Of the sovereign he has this remark- 
able confession : 


‘Ifthe people relax in their support 
of the ministry, the court will assuredly 
turn upon them, and welcome its natural 
allies, the Tory faction.” 


How the truth will sometimes break 
out! Just rectify the phraseology of 
this passage, cut away the “ pam- 
phleteering slang,” and then how reads 
it? The Tories have assuredly as just 
a claim to the appellation of a party 
as the Whigs; for, take away the 
Radicals, and in what county or bo- 
rough in England would they not out- 
vote those Whigs? For “ faction,” 
therefore, read “party ;” and for “ the 
court,” read *‘ the monarch ;” and the 
passage then stands thus: “ The mo- 
narch will welcome his natural allies, 
the Tory party.” Than which implied 
confession nothing can be more true. 
The natural allies of the sovereign, the 
natural supporters of the monarchy, 
are the Tories; and when, by any 
circumstances, they are forced from 
his side, and their opponents wield the 
powers and the influence of the crown, 
things are indeed in an unnatural 
position ! 

But let us turn to the Reviewer 
once more. The misery of this pain- 
ful predicament of the ministry —a 
predicament which he has himself so 
well described, is thus further ex- 
plained : 

** A state of things in which the mi- 
nisters may, any day, be left in a minor- 
ity of the Commons, is pregnant with 
mischief to the country, yet greater than 
its annoyance and inconvenience to them- 
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selves and their parliamentary supporters. 
It is a predicament in which the unfet- 
tered exercise of judgment is not left to 
those whose duty is to consult for the 
good of the commonwealth. It is a 
crisis in which they are not masters of 
their own movements, but must be at 
the mercy of others. Nay, it is a state 
of things in which this very worst of 
mischie/s must oftentimes befall us, that 
small knots of men, or even single indi- 
viduals, rising into an unnatural and 
most inauspicious importance, are en- 
abled to dictate to the government what 
line shall be pursued ; and thus to be- 
come the arbiters upon measures of the 
greatest moment.” 


This “very worst of mischiefs,” of 
which the Reviewer here speaks, is 
just that which, as all the world well 
knows, has already befallen us. A 
** small knot of men” has * dictated 
to the government the line to be pur- 
sued,” and that line is one which is 
diametrically opposed to the votes of 
the people of England and of their 
representatives. Thus, so nearly are 
weakness and wickedness often allied, 
that that very ministry which the 
Reviewer had already shewn to be the 
weakest that ever existed, is here seen 
to be strong enough —or, rather, weak 
enough —to bring upon the country 
“the very worst of mischiefs”— the 
arbitrary sway of a demagogue and his 
gang of followers. 

Once more. The obvious weakness 
of the present deplorable cabal by 
which we are governed, has set all its 
supporters and allies on the alert, for 
months past, to discover how strength 
might be gained. Having achieved a 
bare majority in the House of Com- 
mons through “ fear,” as the Reviewer 
tells us, they yet found, that all the 
doings of that craven majority were 
nullified by the firmness of the Lords. 
How to bear down the Lords, there- 
fore, has been the great problem with 
the O’Connell journals for these two 
months past. ‘This seemed to be their 
only hope. Now hear how the Re- 
viewer crushes and annihilates this, 
their last reliance ; 


** But we cannot leave this important 
topic of the Lords, without adverting to 
the great dangers which an encourage- 
ment and extension of the prevailing 
sentiments upon the subject must bring 
upon the present liberal and reforming 
government, If the cry becomes very 
loud, and somewhat general, nothing 
will satisfy those who raise it but the 
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ministers of the crown beginning next 
session with some bill to reform the 
House of Lords. That any minister in 
his senses should propound such a mea. 
sure to the present House of Commons 
is quite impossible. The cry, therefore, 
means dissolution, or it means nothing. 
Now, suppose the ministers were to pro- 
pose that measure, and the court to re- 
fuse, as infallibly it would, only just 
consider the consequences! The mi- 
nistry retires of course, to the no small 
contentment of the court and the peers ; 
because to the inevitable strengthening 
of the Tory interest in the House of 
Commons. We have not the shadow of 
a doubt, that the Tory ministry would 
then have a majority in the lower house ; 
for its existence, that is, its continuing 
to exist for five years, would be bound 
up with the existence of the Tory go- 
vernment. Whoever voted to turn them 
out, would know that he voted to send 
himself back to his constituents. Let 
any one consider this with reference to 
the construction of the present House of 
Commons, such as we have described it, 
and he will be at once convinced how 
steady a majority the Tories would have. 
We throw out the suggestion as one of 
the most practical kind which can, at 
the present moment, be presented to the 
minds of honest and sincere Reformers,” 


The suggestion is undoubtedly “one 
of the most practical kind ;” and it is 
also one of great importance: but it is 
doing injustice to the subject thus to 
take it up piecemeal. It is clearly true, 
as the Reviewer shews us in a variety 
of ways, that to exist at all is as much 
as the present ministry can possibly 
hope to achieve; and that to expect 
them to do any thing is altogether ab- 
surd. But then it must be borne in 
mind at the same time, that the very 
terms of their existence compel them 
to be doing something — to be doing 
mischief! They live by the will and 
pleasure of O’Connell; his support is 
the breath of their nostrils; he is the 
“ single individual ” pointed at by the 
Reviewer, as having “‘ risen to a most 
unnatural and inauspicious importance” 
—as being ‘enabled to dictate to the 
government”— and as being “ the 
arbiter on measures of the greatest 
moment.” Now does the Reviewer 
himself imagine, that O'Connell will 
ever allow a ministry of his creatures 
to exist, without compelling them to 
make some effort to do his will? That 
will, as we well know, is always mis- 
chief. For two years past, his chief 
object has been the dismemberment of 
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the empire by the repeal of the Union ; 
which measure, as was obvious to every 
one, would make him the virtual dic- 
tator of Ireland. Now, however, his 
ambition takes a higher flight, and he 
is willing to allow the Union to con- 
tinue, in the new-born hope that, in 
the present equal balance of parties in 
parliament, his six-and-thirty Irish 
votes will suffice to give him the virtual 
rule over, not Ireland only, but Great 
Britain also! But his restless spirit 
will never brook the firm control exer- 
cised by the Lords, and their deter- 
mination to frustrate all his schemes 
as they may successively raise their 
heads. War—open, unrelenting war 
against the Peers, is therefore declared 
by him ; and it is hardly conceivable 
that he will allow the next session to 
terminate without some assault on this 
branch of the legislature. 

Here, then, arises another practical 
difficulty to the ministry. To venture 
on a decided assault on the Lords is 
ruin — instant, irretrievable ruin. Yet 
to refuse to adopt this course, is almost 
an open rebellion against the O’Con- 
nell authority —against Ais authority, 
who has only to lift his little finger and 
they are gone! Whatadilemma! Yet 
how natural a result of so profligate a 
coalition; and how just the retribu- 
tion which thus threatens their very 
existence ! 

At the present moment, the imme- 
diate retainers of the ministry are vi- 
brating from horn to horn of this di- 
lemma, in a most amusing perplexity. 
A month or two back all was una- 
nimity, resolution, and a fixed deter- 
mination that the House of Lords was 
to be “reformed,” alias, annihilated ; 
for the very end and object of the said 
“reform” was the abolition of their 
hereditary rights as legislators — an 
abolition which would have left the 
peers their titles, ribands, and coronets, 
but nothing more! Globe, Chronicle, 
and all the minor fry of the press, and 
O'Connell as the ministerial itinerant 
orator, all declared this to be indis- 
pensably necessary — to be of the most 
urgent and pressing importance. But 
within the last fortnight the cry has 
been altogether changed, and “ hark 
back !” is the only sound heard. The 
yreatest efforts are making to undo all 
that had been done, and to persuade 
“the public”—that is, the Radical 
public — that this said new “ reform” 
was really too large an undertaking to 
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be adopted in haste; and that it was 
better to wait a few years, and to 
“try the effect of public opinion” on 
that very obstinate and troublesome 
assembly. 

We cannot but regret this alteration 
of tone, for we had already begun to 
anticipate the sport of seeing the com- 
bined body of Whigs and Radicals 
rush against the impregnable walls of 
the House of Lords, and fall, shattered 
to atoms, beneath those bulwarks. 
However, though we must apparently 
submit to the disappointment of this 
hope, the end of the game is not less 
certain. If the movement-party suc- 
ceed in urging their tools, the ministry, 
into a bold attack on any of our insti- 
tutions, they perish in that attack. If, 
on the other hand, the ministers are 
too sluggish, or too fearful, to venture 
upon this course, an alienation must 
take place between them and the revo- 
Jutionists; for the latter will never be 
content to see even a single session 
pass over without some progress made 
in the work of destruction. 

Such, then, is the deplorable pre- 
dicament of this miserable administra- 
tion. That they are now in the very 
last stage of their wretched existence 
is clear from this,—that nothing can 
keep their unnatural confederacy united 
by immediate, constant, and destroying 
activity; while the conservative and 
defensive power of the House of Lords 
renders all such action impossible. 
Their force consists, as the Edinburgh 
Reviewer tells us, “of at least three 
great parties, and several lesser knots 
of individuals ; and the tie which knits 
them all together is but a feeble one.” 
Now the permanency of such a state 
of things is clearly impossible, under 
any circumstances; and yet the least 
separation — the secession even of one 
of these “ lesser knots”— places the 
whole array at once within the jaws of 
inevitable defeat. 

Such is the desperate predicament 
of the ministerial conspirators. Mean- 
while, the Conservative array is ever 
growing and augmenting, and that in 
a perpetually accelerating degree. We 
doubt if the vast and mighty change 
that is gradually working in the public 
mind is yet properly understood. In 
the suburban village in which these 
lines are penned, we could point out 
more than a dozen men of education, 
property, and influence, who were de- 
cided Whigs in 1830, and who sup- 
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ported Lord Grey’s government nearly 
to its close, and who are now declared 
Conservatives. And this is but a spe- 
cimen of what is every where going on. 

The operation of this change is partly 
felt in the registration which is just 
now concluding. The English coun- 
ties, by tens and twenties, have se- 
cured their seats for Conservatives at 
the next election. Middlesex will 
eject her present members, by a ma- 
jority of above a thousand. Kent 
throws off Mr. Hodges; Surrey returns 
Major Beauclerk into private life; 
Staffordshire remits Mr. Gisborne to 
the dog-kennel ; and Devonshire spurns 
the further yoke of Lord Ebrington. A 
dissolution, therefore—towards which, 
in May last, the Whigs looked, as their 
last resource — is now out of the ques- 
tion. It would be a dissolution of 
something else beside the parliament! 
This hope, then, is quite torn from 
them. 

And what remains for the Con- 
servatives to attempt, or to desire ? 
What, but a patient waiting, till it is 
their turn to play! There can hardly 
be a change, even of the slightest cir- 
cumstance, which will not tell in their 
favour. To the Whigs, barely strong 
enough to keep their position at present, 
the slightest secession is ruin. Eight 
or ten vacancies in the House of Com- 
mons, filled (as they generally will be) 
by Conservatives, might melt down 
their whole majority. In these despe- 
rate circumstances, they will doubtless 
maneuvre for the wind, as the only 
game that is left to them. 

There is, however, one point to 
which we must ever look with the 
greatest solicitudes. Our main human 
reliance is now reposed,—-the govern- 
ment being in the hands of the enemy,—— 
in the House of Lords. This illustrious 
assembly is placed in new and mo- 
mentous circumstances, and it scarcely 
seems to be fully aware of its own 
power, or of the great and important 
duty which the country expects it to 
perform. So far from being an as- 
sembly of “blind and bigotted old 
Tories, besotted in ultra and antiquated 
notions,” as it is often represented in 
such journals as the Chronicle and 
Examiner, it is, in fact, hardly Con- 
servative enough for the country. The 
danger is not in its doing too much, 
but in its doing foo little. We have 
here, in this Edinburgh Review, the 
highest possible testimony to the fact 
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—the testimony of one who sits among 
them, and watches their movements 
with no friendly eye, that they are, as 
a body, less Conservative than the great 
mass of the middle and upper classes of 
the English people. He tells us plainly, 
and without the least hesitation, that if 
it were left to the men of 500/. a-year 
throughout England to elect a House 
of Lords, they would elect one more 
decidedly Conservative than the pre- 
sent house. Let their lordships lay 
this admission to heart; it is worth 
their consideration. 

As an instance of this almost unsafe 
moderation in the Lords, we may ad- 
duce their conduct on the Corporation- 
bill. They did their duty on that 
occasion, in the main, nobly; but they 
did it with some degree of doubt and 
hesitation: at least, it was so thought 
by many. Now we are as certain of 
this as we can be of any thing, that by 
the assertion of their rights, and the 
performance ofa public duty, on that 
urgent occasion, they lost not one 
single friend or advocate throughout 
the land; while, on the other hand, 
they greatly encouraged their sup- 
porters among the people. If fault 
could be found, it was not, assuredly, 
with the length to which their amend- 
ments were carried, but rather with 
the point at which they stopped. One 
alteration, in particular, was looked for 
at their hands, and great dismay was 
produced in many quarters when it 
was not even proposed ;—an alteration, 
the insertion of which would have made 
the bill a decidedly Conservative mea- 
sure, and the want of which leaves it 
one of doubtful tendency. 

That alteration was the raising the 
burgess-qualification to a 10/. rental, as 
it now stands in the parliamentary fran- 
chise. Nothing could be more natural 
or more easily justifiable than this al- 
teration, for this very proviso existed 
in the Scotch Corporation-bill,—-in the 
English Corporation-bill proposed by 
Lord Brougham in 1833,—and in the 
Irish Corporation-bill, then on the 
table of the house. And, from the trial 
the country has already had of the 
ten-pounders, there could be little 
reason to doubt that they would be 
quite “liberal” enough, in their poli- 
tical views, to satisfy every thing short 
of a decided revolutionist. 

This amendment to the bill was 
generally looked for out of dours, as 
among the very first and most obvious 











of the needed improvements: but it 
was never even started in the House 
of Lords; and it has been said, that 
the reason why such a proposition was 
never made was, that the burgess- 
clause as it stood had been unani- 
mously adopted in the lower house. 

But we cannot help thinking this 
an insufficient reason. There might 
be good grounds on which the Con- 
servative leaders in the Commons 
might wish to decline urging an 
unpopular amendment — unpopular, 
merely as involving a limitation of 
the franchise — which they could not 
hope to carry in that house; which 
grounds had no bearing upon, and ought 
to have had no influence over, the 
House of Lords. We fear, however, 
that some leading members of their 
lordships’ house had a further reason 
for adopting the clause as it stood ; to 
wit, that they really preferred it to a 
10/. qualification. We find, in the 
speech of one noble member of the 
Conservative party, that 


‘He thought the government had 
acted wisely in not adopting the same 
constituency for the municipal boroughs 
as had been given to the parliamentary 
boroughs ; for, in his opinion, the elec- 
tion of corporate officers ought to be free 
from all political considerations. He 
thought it, therefore, wise to have a 
poorer class of constituents in these 
cases, for it created a sort of mutual 
dependence between the poor and the 
rich.” 

Now, all that we have to complain 
of here is the preference of theory to 
practice. “ The election of corporate 
officers,” says his lordship, “ ought to 
be free from all political considera- 
tions.” Doubtless it ought; but will 
it, can it be so? On the contrary, we 
already find, in every borough in Eng- 
land, a Conservative and a Radical list 
of candidates already prepared, and 
openly published in the newspapers ! 
So entirely at variance, then, are the 
Sancies, of what ought to be done, and 
the facts, of what as done. So, in like 
manner, the enfranchisement ofa poorer 
class of voters is hailed by his lordship 
as “ creating a sort of mutual depend- 
ence between the poor and the rich.” 

Again we may remark that the 
theory is pretty, but that the facts are 
by no means so pleasant to the con- 
templation. We happened to light, a 
few days since, on a Macclesfield pa- 
per, containing a schedule of the houses 
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in that borough; by which we found 
that in that town there were houses 
rated 


At from 101. upwards, 417 
from 5/. to10l.... 422 
At 5l. and under, 4385! 


Now we can understand the reason- 
ableness of mingling the first two classes 
in one constituency, on the noble lord’s 
own principle, and seeing that we 
thereby incur no risk of throwing a 
monopoly of political power into the 
hands of any one class. But when 
you bring into the field the whole 
mass of four thousand three hundred 
voters, inhabiting houses rated at 5/. 
and under, where is your “ mutual 
dependence” between the per and 
the rich? Is not the whole power 
thrown into the hands of the multitude ; 
and does not any sort of “ mutual de- 
pendence” become a mere dream ? 

Now in this case we should have 
prayed the house of lords to take into 
their most serious consideration the 
argument of Horne Tooke—an argu- 
ment which has never received a sha- 
dow of a reply, and which we may be 
very certain never will. He urges, 
with obvious justice, that 


‘« If aristocracy will have all power, 
they are tyrants, and unjust to the peo- 
ple; because aristocracy alone does not 
bear the whole burden. If the smallest 
individual of the people contends to be 
equal in power to the greatest indivi- 
dual, he, too, is in his turn unjust in his 
demands ; for his burden and contribu- 
tion are not equal.” 


But if this reasoning be true and 
just—and who will say that it is not 
—then what are we to say to the prin- 
ciple adopted in the Corporation-bill ? 

Horne Tooke’s theory, however, is 
so far from being peculiar to himself, 
that it is constantly adopted, even by 
Ultra-Liberals themselves, whenever 
mob-popularity is not the immediate 
object in view. The case of the 
Bloomsbury Vestry Bill is now well 
known. In that instance the main 
point with Lord Jobn Russell was, to 
secure a safe and good local govern- 
ment for a parish in which his father 
had much property. Not willing to 
throw the affairs of that parish into the 
hands of the mob, he restricted, and 
firmly persevered in restricting, the 
voting at parish vestries to those rated 
at 30/. and upwards. But he was not 
alone in this notion. Mr. Wilks, 
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M. P. for Boston, the dissenting at- 
torney, of the most liberal cast of poli- 
tics, when drawing a bill for the go- 
vernment of his own parish of St. 
Luke’s, very coolly took the very same 
minimum, and limited the vote to 
those rated at this same 30/. a-year. 

How is it, then, that we have so far 
advanced in the march of liberality 
that not even a limitation to a rating of 
10/. is so much as proposed in the 
Corporation-bill? We have already 
said that we can understand the ground 
of the unwillingness felt by the Con- 
servative leaders in the Commons to 
propose an amendment of this kind in 
that assembly, without a hope of car- 
rying it; but we are wholly ignorant 
of any just ground for the like back- 
wardness in the House of Lords,— 
whose very office and duty it seems 
now to be, to watch against and to re- 
press all overweening democratic en- 
croachment. 

The House of Lords, then, if it well 
and truly work out its part, must be- 
come rather more Conservative — not 
less so. And this it may do without 
the least particle of apprehension for 
the result, so far as its own power and 
prerogative are concerned. Of all the 
foolish bluster and threatening which 
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succeeded the late stand made by the 
Peers against the mischiefs meditated 
in the Corporation-bill, three-fourths 
had no other drift than intimidation. 
The cue, given to the Globe and Chro- 
nicle was to talk big about the “ in- 
evitable reform of the House of Lords,” 
in the hope that some few of that 
body might be alarmed, and might 
even run into the arms of ministers 
for_safety. But this nonsense was per- 
severed in far too long. O’Connell 
and the Radicals were fast proceeding 
to get the government committed to an 
attack on the House of Peers ; and 
there is not a member of the cabinet 
who would not rather “ eat his boots” 
than venture on such a folly. Every 
thing, therefore, has been latterly done 
that was possible to pacify the yelping 
curs, and to lay the devil, Radicalism, 
in his usual dreaming, restless half- 
slumber. As to the final result, it mat- 
ters little. Either the confederacy will 
attempt some mischief, and will be 
crushed in the attempt; or it will try 
to rest for a while in a state of fretful 
inactivity, and will fall to pieces, like 
similar unprincipled coalitions, through 
the mere deficiency of any honest prin- 
ciple of cohesion. 
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